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Art. I. Biographia Britannica, New Edition, concluded: See 
our laft. 


N a work, the object of which is (as the Editor expreffes it) 
: ‘< to do impartial juftice to Britifh Worthies of every rank 


and character, of every denomination and profeffion,”’ it would 


have been an inexcufable omiffion, not to have paid refpe& to 
female merit, by giving the names of illuftrious women a place 
in thefe records. We are inclined to believe, that the Editors, 
without deviating from their plan, might have paid a greater 
attention to the fair fex. It is, however, with pleafure that we 
find, in this volume, a few female names; and from thefe we 
fhal! fele&t (both on account of the fingularity of the character, 
and the entertaining matter contained in the notes) the life of 
Margaret Cavendifh, Duchefs of Newcaftle, 

‘ Cavendifh (Margaret), Duchefs of Newcaftle, and fecond wife 
to William Cavendith the firft Duke, was born at St. John’s, near 
Colchefter, in Effex, about the latter, of the reign of King James 
the Firft. Her father, of whom fhe’ was the youngeft daughter, 
was Sir Charles Lucas, a gentleman of a very ancient and honrour- 
able family, and who was himfelf a man of great fpirit and fortune. 
Dying young, he left the care of his children to his widow, a lady 
of exquifite beauty and admirable accomplifhments, who took 
upon herfelf the education of her daughters, and inftructed them in 
needle-work, dancing, mufic, the French tongue, and other things 
that were proper for women of fafhion. As, however, Mifs Mar- 
garet Lucas had, from her infancy, a natural inclination for litera- 
ture, and fhe fpent much of her time in ftudy and writing, her Bio- 
graphers have lamented that fhe had not the advantage of an ac- 
quaintance with the learned languages, which might have extended 
her knowledge, refined her genius, and have been of infinite fervice 
to her in the numerous compofitions and produtctions of her pen. 
In 1643, fhe obtained permiffion from her mother to go to Oxford, 
where the Court then refided, and where fhe could not fail of meet- 
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ing with a favourable reception on account of the diftinguithed 
loyalty of her family, as well as of her own accomplishments. 
Accordingly, fhe was appointed one of the Maids of Honour to 
Henrietta Maria, the royal confort of King Charles the Firft; and, 
in that capacity, accompanied her Majelty to France, when the 
Queen was obliged, by the Civil War, to quit England, and retire 
to her native country. At Paris Mifs Lucas firit faw the Marquis 
of Newcaitie, then a widower, who admiring her perfon, difpoff- 
tion, and ingenuity, was married to her at that place, in the year 
1645. ‘The Marquis had heard of the lady’s charatter before he 
met with her in France; for having been a friend and patron of her 
gallant brother, Lord Lucas, he took occaffon one day to afk his 
Lordthip in what refpect he could promote his interefl. T’o this his 
Lordfhip replied, that he was not folicitous about his own affairs, as 
being prepared to foffer either exile or death in the royal caufe ; 
but that he was chiefly concerned for his filter, on whom he could 
beitow no fortune, and whofe beauty expofed her to danger. At 
the fame time, he reprefented her other amiable qualities in fo 
ftriking a light, as raifed the-Marqvis’s cmiofity to fee her. After 
their marriage, the Marquis and Marchionefs of Newcattle went 
from Pasis to Rotterdam, where they refided fix months. From 
Rotterdam they removed to Antwerp, which they fixed upon as the 
place of their refidence during the time of their exile. In this city 
they enjoyed as quiet and pleafant a retirement as their ruined for- 
tunes would permit. Though the Marquis had much refpeé paid 
him by ail men, as well foreigners as thofe of his own country, he 
princips 'y confined himfelf to the fociety of his lady, who, both by 
ier writings and her converfation, proved a moft agrecable compa- 
nion to him during his melancholy recefs. The exigency of their 
affairs obliged the Marchionefs once to come over to England. Her 
view was to obtain fome of the Marquis’s rents, in order to fupply 
their prefling necefities, and pay the debts they had contratted. 
Accordingly, fhe went with Lord Lucas, her brother, to Gold- 
fmiths-IMall; but could not procure a grant from the rulers of thofe 
times, to receive-one penny out of her noble huiband’s vaft inherit- 
ance: and had it not been for the feafonable gonerofity of Sir 
Charles Cavendifh, fhe and her Lord muft have been expofed to ex- 
treme poverty. At length, however, having obtained a confiderable 
{um from her own and the Marquis’s relations, fhe returned to Ant- 
werp. Here fhe continued with him to the Reftoration, and em- 
ployed herfelf in writing feveral of her works. 

‘ When, upon King Charles the Second’s recovering the throne 
of his anceftors, the Marquis of Newcaftle came back to his native 
country, he left his lady fome little time abroad, to difpatch his 
affairs there ; which having managed in a fatisfactory manner, fhe 
followed her confort to England. The remaining part of the 
Dachefs’s life was principally employed in compofing and writ- 
ing Letters, Plays, Poems, Philofophical Difcourfes, and Ora- 
tions. It is faid, that the was of a very generous turn of mind, 
and kept a number of young ladies about her perfon, who occa- 
fionally wrote what fhe dilated. Some of them flept in a room 
¢ontiguous to that in which her Grace lay, that they might be 
ready, 
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nady, atthe call of her bell, to rife at any hour of the night, ta 
take down her conceptions, left they fhould efcape her memory, 
The tak of thefe young ladies was not very pleafanty and there can 
be no doubt but that they frequently withed that their lady’s poeti- 
cal and philofophical imagination had been le(s fruitful ; efpecially, 
a, fhe was not deftitute of fome degree of peevifhnefs. If the 
Duchefs’s merit as an author were to be eftimated from the guantity 
of her works, fhe would have the precedence of ail female writers, 
ancient or modern. She produced no lefs than thirteen folios, ten 
of which are in print. Of all the riders of Pegafus, obferves Mr. 
Valpole, there have not been a more fantaftic couple than his Grace 
and his faithful Dachefs, who was never off her pillion, The life 
of the Duke her hufband is the moft eftimab'e of her pradudtions ; 
but it abounds in trifling circumitances. ‘The touches on her own 
character are curious: fhe fays, ‘* That jt pleafed God to command 
his fervant Nature to sadue ber with a poetical and philafophical 
genius even from her birth, for fhe did write fome books even in 
that kind before fhe was twelve years of age.”” But though fhe had 
written philofophy, it feems fhe had read none ; for at nearly forty 
years of age, fhe informs us that fhe applied to the perufal of philo- 
fophical authors—‘* In order to learn the terms of art.’? But what 
gives one, continues Mr. Walpole, the beft idea of her unbounded 
afion for fcribbling, was her feldom revifing the copies of her 
works, left it foculd difturb her following concepticns. 

‘But though the Duchets’s literary charatter and works are now 
treated with fuch general difregard, this was by no means the cafe 
during her own life. The compliments that were paid her were 
abfurd and extravagant in the higheft degree. Nor were thefe com- 
pliments betiowed upon her by perfons whofe applaufes might be 
deemed of little eftimation, but by learned bodies, and by men of 
great eminence in literature. From a book now uncommonly {carce, 
Mr. Granger hath given a few fpecimens of the adulations ad- 
drefled to her Grace by thofe to whom the made prefents of her 
writings. George Steevens, Efg; the ingenious and learned editor 
of Shakfpeare, hath favoured us with a much larger number of ex- 
tats from the fame book ; and his communication will form a very 
cunious and valuable note *, Such a profufion of incenfe retleéts 
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* Will form a curious and very valuable note } The following ex- 
tracts from ‘* 4 Collefion of Letters and Pcems, written by feveral 
Perfons of Honour and Learning, upon divers important SubjeBs, to the 
late Duke and Duche/s of Newcaffle,”” will abundantly prove that 
academic flattery is of all othcrs the moft fhamelefs and unpardon- 
able. Such falfe praifes might indeed be forgiven to individuals, 
whofe decifions are fometimes warped by friendthip, or corrupted 
bywant; but focieties of erudite men, acting collectively, fhould 
tefpe@ their fituation, and withhold their applaufe from worihlefgs 
Compofitions, though produced by noble or even royal authors.— 
Vhen our ftately pedants presented their fantaftic trifles to many of 
the libraries in both our Univerfities, thefe favours were acknow- 
¢ged in a propertionable number of epifiles which, had their pub. 
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diferedit on the age in which it was offered, and ftrongly impeaches 
the judgment, we would not willingly add the integrity of the flat- 
terers. They were probably dazzled, and almoit blinded, by the 

high 








lication been forefeen, we may fuppofe would never have been 
vr.itten. Perhaps, however, the vanity of the Duke could not per- 
mit fuch fplendid teftimonials of the literary merits of his confort 
and himfelf to remain in obfcurity, but commended them to be 
printed after his death. ‘They accordingly appeared in a thin folio 
(dated 1678), which is now become fo rare as to have efcaped the 
notice of the learned and inquifitive compilers of the firft edition of 
the Biographia Britannica. I have feen only one copy of thefe com- 
limental addreffes; the reft, in all probability, being confumed in 
the fervice of paftry-cooks and trunk-makers. : 

‘ The Matter and Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge, deliver 
their fentiments to the Duchefs in the following words: ‘‘ In your 
poefy we praife that life and native verdure every way confiftent with 
itfelf. Caftalian-like, it ftands not ftill, nor boils over, but with a 
gentle ftream doth touch our ears, and flide into our minds.” 
Again, ** Truth to your Grace doth freely open and unbowel her- 


felf, fearing to be branded with incivility if fhe fhould deny: your | 


Grace only, amongft women, owes nothing to nature: for how much 
foever fhe hath graced you with an incomparable luftre in your fea- 
ture, or pregnancy of wit, your Grace hath returned all of it in 
thefe elegancies of philofophy and poefie, with a moft excellent re- 
taliation.”” [p. 4, 5.] 

‘ John Pearfon, Mafter of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1663, 
indulges himfelf in this florid interrogatory. ‘* We who wonder 
that the ancients fhould adore the fame tutelar Goddefs both of arts 
and arms, what fhall we think of your Excellency, who are both a 
Minerva and an Athens to yourfelf, the Mufes as well as an Helicon, 
Artftotle 2s well as his Lyceum ?” [p.11.] 

‘ The Vice Chancellor and Senate of the fame Univerfity, 1663, 
are not lefs magnificent in their thanks and queftions.—‘* Praecipit 
quodam impetu non modo gloria tue favemus, verum etiam Excellen- 
tiffimam Heroinam, tanquam ceelo delapfum Siby\lam veneramur. Quippe 
famine fortis egreffa terminos, long ultra mundum muliebrem fapis, © 
quicquid ufpiam egregium aut divinum eff intra mortales, id tuo tibi jure 
vindicas. Sive flas in acie, five exerces tribunalia, five carmen fundis, 
five nodos explicas, nufquam hares, nufquam fuccumbis, Dux, Miles, 
Senator, Poéta, Philofophus, ac (ut verbo expediamus) una omnium in- 
ftar. Interrogare te porrd cupimus, ifia tam lete indolis, tam felicis 
ingenit, tam excelfi judicii flamma, quo primum incenfa numine, quibus 
adjuta flatibus, aut enutrita fomitibus effulget ? An virili vefte induta 
Marchioniffa annos fortaffe aliquot, idgue Athenis, inter Philofophes deli- 
tuifli? An Regina rerum Philofophia (que virorum confpelum vere- 
cundé fugit) tibi fe vifendam exhibuit, virgineo/que finus omnes ¢x 
pofuit ?” [p. 13, 14.] 

© The Society of St. John’s College, Cambridge (in this their {e- 
cond addrefs to her Grace), with rather lefs of delicacy, repeat the 
fame idea, obferving that ‘ fome grope for nature in vacuums and 
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+'eh rank and folemn pomp of the Duke and Duchefs of Newcattle. 
ilo} > . . 
Abfurd, however, as were her Grace’s pretenfions to philofophical 


tnowledge, and extravagant as are her other compofitions, it cannot, 
we 





empty {paces, with a fuccefs not unlike their fuppofals. But fhe 
willingly dhows herfelf all bare and naked to your Grace.” [p. 19.] 

‘« The Vice Chancellor and Senate of this Univerfity exclaim on 
another occafion, 1677. ‘* Moft excellent Princefs, you have un- 
{peakably obliged us all, but not in one refpeét alone, for whenfo- 
ever we find ourfelves non-plus’d in our fudies, we repair to you as 
to our Oracle, if we be to fpeak, you di¢tate to us; if we knock 
at Apollo’s door, you alone open to us; if we compofe an hiltory, 
you are the remembrancer ; if we be confounded and puzzled among 
the philofophers, you difentangle us and affoil all our difliculties.” 

» 24.4 
YP. The Matter, &c. of St. John’s College, &c. 1667, repeat their 
expreflions of gratitude in terms yet more hyperbolical. ‘* Your 
Excellency hath only brought it to pafs, that we have hopes yet to 
live; the memory of our name being perpetuated in your Excel- 
lency’s books, which will not only furvive our Univerfities, but hold 
date even with time itfelf; forafmuch as it pleafeth you, mojlt excel- 
lent Princefs, fo long as either name or honour remains, either to 
virtue or to books; and incontinently this age, by reading of your 
books, will lofe its barbarity and rudenefs, being made tame by the 
elegance of your ftyle and matter: and moreover it will mot judge 
us to be xo-bedies, whom fuch an accomplifhed Princefs hath mor re- 
fufed to make zot only the perufers, but even the moderators, and 
judges of her works.” [p. 25, 26. | 

‘ Thomas Barlow, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 1653, tells the 
Duchefs, that but for ‘* a fatal ficknefs ] had long ere this returned 
my moft humble and hearty thanks for that infinite honour you were 
pleafed to do me (a poor impertinent thing in black), in deigning 
to write and truft me with the difiribution of your favours (or mag- 
nificence rather) to the Univerfity.” [p. 66. ] 

‘ In another epiitle on the fame occafion, the fame humble Di- 
vine repeats his aftonifhment, ‘* that a perfon fo illultrious and (for 
place and parts fo) eminent, fhould look upon fo inconfiderable and 
impertinent a thing in black as I am, but that I know the fun doth 
fhine on fhrubs as well as cedars. If I miftake not, I told you in my 
lat, that I had a manufcript book in my keeping (for it was never 
yet printed), which the author intitles thus: Women’s worth, or a 
Treatife proving by Jundry Reafons that Women excell Men. Many of 
my fex will hardly believe it, yet I believe your Honour may prove 
the beft argument in the world to convince them of their infide- 
lity.” [p. 70, 71.] 

‘ Jafper Mayne, of Chrift’s Church, Oxford, 1663, affures 
her Grace, that a perfon is already engaged to tranflate her works 
‘into the Catholick language; though it will be hard to make 
them fpeak fo good Latine as they now do Englifh.” [p. 94.] 


‘ In a fecond letter, 1664, he adds, ‘* I have read as much of 


your Poetry, tranflated by a young fcholar, as hath hitherto paft his 
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apprehend, be denied, that fhe had confiderable powers Of ima. 
pination and invention. Mr. Jacob fays, that fhe had a great deal 
of wit, and a more than ordinary propenfity to dramatic poetry ; and 
Langbaine obferves, that, if it be confidered, that both the lan. 


quate 
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n. In fome parts whereof I find him happy enough. But your 
excellent fancy expréfing itfelf fometimes in terms of art, and 
words only known to philofophy, he tells me the hardeft part of his 
tafk will be how to find out current Remaz words to match them, 
To remove which difficulty, I have directed him to read Lucretins 
before he proceeds further.” [p.96.] ‘* Had I the art, like fome 
here, to teach birds to fpeak, all the fowls which fly in your woods 
fhould prefently be transformed to nightingales, and taught mufie 
enough to fing the praifes of fo great a miltrefs.” [p. 97.] 

. John Fell, of the fame College, declares, ‘* that it will reft a 

roblem not eaitly to be refolved, whether her Grace appears greatet 
in her acquifitions or obligings; whether fhe initruéts the world, or 
enriches it more.” | Jdid. | | 

‘ The Bihop of Rochefter, in 1671, tells the Duke—** I am 
plad to fee the King do that which is fo decent and worthy of him, 
as to order your Grace a tomb among the Kings, who have always 
been fo near to him, and who ftood up fo clofe to his father in ex- 
tremity of danger, and fo bravely, that had not God defigned to 
reftore the Crown in his own miraculous way, it had been certainly 
done before by your hand.” [p. 107.] 

* The Students of Trinity College, 1668, inform her Grace that 
they mean hereafter to dedicate the following epitaph to ‘ her wor- 
thy name and memory :”’ 

Jo Margaret the Firf } 

Princefs of Philofophers : 

Who hath difpelled Errors : 

Appeagfed the difference of Opinions ¢ 
And reftored Peace 

To Learuing’s Commonwealth. [p. 152.] 

* To this band of encomiafts may be added Edward Rainbowe, 
afterwards Bifhop of Carlifle; the well-known Sir Kenelm Digby; 
Ambrofe Sorbicre, author of the ‘Travels into England, anfwered 
by Sprat; Dr. Henry More, the myftical divine; Dr. Waliet 
Chariton, Phyfician to the King; the tithop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, in 16 33 Jofeph Glanvil, the writer on Witchcraft; Sit 
Samue! Tuke, Bart. a dramatic author; lord Berkley, the Lord 
Plaafible of Wycherley; Edward Howard, the Perfon of Horour als 
luded to in the Rehearfal ; Shadwel! the Poet ; Hobbes the Philo- 
fopher; fome Profeffurs in foreign Univerfities, &c, 

* The volume from which the foregoing extraéts have been made, 
conhils of 82 pages, and ecnclades with deveral copies of verfes by 
Sir Geoige Etherege, Shadwell, and others ; cogether with an Eng+ 
lifh Elegy on the death of the Duachefs of Newcattle, by Knightly 
Chetwood, in whofe guilt the author of this note would be involved, 
were he to produce any quotation from fo impious a performance. 
This gentleman was afterwards Dean of Gloucefter, and wrote the 
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guage and plots of her plays are her own, fhe ought in juftice to be 
preferred to thofe of her fex, who have built their fame on other 
eople’s foundations. If her fancy had been enriched by informa- 
tion, reftrained by judgment, and regulated by correctnefs of taite, 
fhe might probably have rifen to conliderable excellence. A very 
able and elegant writer hath, within thefe few years, paid a much 
higher compliment to her genius and poetical merit, than hath been 
cuitomary with modera authors. In a vifion of female poets riding 
Pegafus, he hath thus exprefled himfelf concerning the Ducheéfs : 
“Upon this a lady advanced ; who, though the had fomething ra- 
ther extravagant in her air and deportment, yet had a noble pre- 
fence, that commanded at once awe and admiration. She was 
drefled in an old-fafhioned habit, very fantaftic, and trimmed with 
bugles and points; fach as was worn in the time of King Charles 
the Firft. ‘This lady, I was informed, was the Duchefs of New- 
caftle. When fhe came to mount, fhe {prang into the faddle with 
furprifing agility ; and giving an entire loofe to the reins, Pegafus 
directly fet up a gallop, and ran away with her quice out of fight. 
However, it was acknowledged, that the kept a firm feat, even 
when the horfe went at his deepeft rate; and that fhe wanted no- 
thing but to ride with a curb bridle. When the came to aifmoune, 
Shakefpeare and Milton very kindly offered their hand to help her 
down, which the accepted. ‘Then Euterpe came up to her witha 
{mile, and begged her to repeat thole beautiful lines againft Melan- 
choly, which (fhe faid) were foextremely pitturefaue. ‘The Duchels, 
with a molt pleafing air, immediately began —— 

Dull Melancholy . 

She’il make you ftart at ev’ry noife you hear, 

And vifions flrange fhall to your eves appear. 

Her voice is low, and gives an hollow found 3 

She hates the light, and is in darknefs found ; 

Or fits by blinking lamps, or tapers {mall, 

Which various fhadows make againit the wall. 

She loves nought elfe but noife which difcord makes 5 

As croaking frogs, whofe dwelling ts in lakes ; 

The raven hoarte, the mandrake’s hollow groan ; 

And thrieking owls, that fly 1 th’ night alone ; 

The tolling bell, which for the dead rings out ; 

A mill, where running waters run about. 

She loves to walk in She ftill moon-fhine night, 

And in a thick dark grove fhe takes delight: 

In holluw caves, thatch’d houfes, and low cells, 

She loves to live, and there alone fhe dwells. 

There leave her to herfelf alone to dwell, 

While you and I in mirth and pleafure fwell. 
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Differtation on Paftoral Poetry prefixed to Dryden’s tranflation of the 
Eclogues of Virgil. 

‘ Thefe examples of talents mifapplicd, of learning degraded by 
fervility, and adulation deviating into profanenefs, {ufficiently au- 
thorize the feverity of Prudentius, who allows no praife even to cons 
fummare elegance, when proRituted to unwarrantable purpefés,’ 
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«« All the while that thefe lines were repeating, Milton feemed 
very attentive ; and it was whifpered by fome, that he was obliged 
for many of the thoughts in his L’Allegro and I] Penferofg to this 
Lady’s Dialogue between Mirth and Melancholy.” ‘The conclud- 
ing remark we believe to be groundlefs, and, indeed, not confiftent 
with chronology.” 

‘ The Duchefs of Newcaftle departed this life at London, in the 
clofe of the year 1673, and was buried in Weftminfter Abbey, on 
the 7th of January 1673-4. The fuperb monument ereted there 
to the memory of her and the Duke, and the infcription upon it, 
are well known to the greater part of our readers. Her perfon is 
reported to have been very graceful. With regard to her chara¢ter, 
her temper was naturally referved ; fo that fhe feldom faid much in 
company, and efpecially among ftrangers. In her ftudies, contem- 
plations, and writings, fhe was moft indefatigable. She was truly 
pious, charitable, and generous ; very kind to her fertants; an ex- 
cellent economiit; and a complete pattern of conjugal affection and 
duty. It hath been thought furprifing, that fhe, who devoted her 
time fo greatly to writing, could acquit herfelf with fo much pro- 
priety in the feveral duties and relations of life. 

‘ Mr. Jonathan Richardfon, on the authority of a Mr. Fellows, 
relates, that the Duke of Newcaftle being once complimented, bya 
friend, on the great wifdom of his wife, anfwered, ‘‘ Sir, a very 
wife woman is a very foolifh thing.”” The known attachment of his 
Grace to the Duchefs, the high compliments he paid her, and the 
afliftance he gave her in her works, detraét from the credit of this 
ftory. If there be any truth in it, the Duke’s reply might be ut- 
tered in a fit of ill-humour, or in one of thofe capricious itarts of 
temper to which motft characters are occafionally fubje&.’ 

The additions to the life of Wiliiam Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
at the fame time that they fhew the Kditor to be a correct and 
judicious reader of hiftory, will ferve to caft fome new light 
upon the interefting reign of Q. Elizabeth. We are forry that 
our narrow limits will not allow us to infert them. 

Dr. SamuEt CLARKE is a name fo facred among the friends 
of learning and virtue, that they will not fail of receiving much 
pleafure from the following judicious obfervations on his works: 

‘ Tt has be n faid, that to this day the Doétor’s tranflation of Ro- 
hault’s Phyfica is, generally {peaking, the ftanding text for letures in 
the Univerfity of Cambridge ; and his notes the firft direction to 
thofe who are willing to receive the reality and truth of things, in 
the place of invention and romance. But though fuch an affertion 
might be true when our predeceflor’s article was originally printed, 
or rather when Bithop Hoadly’s account of Dr. Clarke was written, 
the cafe, we apprehend, mult now be very different. As Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s philofophy hath completely triumphed over that of Def- 
cartes, Rohault can no longer be a text book for Tutors. Dr. 
Retherforth publithed a work for the ufe of his own pupils, which 
might be adopted by other gentlemen ; and Rowning’s ‘¢ Intro- 
duction” has been much ufed in feminaries of education. As im- 
provements continue to be. made in natural knowledge, new au- 
thors 
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thors will be fixed upon by judicious profeflors, and Rowning will 
probably be fuperfeded by Nicholfon. 

¢ One of Dr. Clarke’s early performances was his Paraphrafe on 
the four Gofpels, which has always been held in general eftimation. 
Lately fome ftri€tures have been made upon it by an ingenious 
writer, Dr. Campbell, in his Philofophy of Rhetoric. His remarks, 
however, are not intended to depreciate Dr. Clarke’s performance 
in comparifon with other produttions of a like nature; but to fhew, 
that it is the common fault of a paraphrafe to act like a torpedo; fo 
that, by its influence, the mott vivid fentiments become lifelcfs, the 
moft fublime are flattened, the moft fervent chilled, the moft vigor- 
ous enervated. We are much of the fame opinion with Dr. Camp- 
bell. Itis undeniable, that paraphrafts too often miitake the very 
end they aim at; and that by thinking themfelves obliged to ufe, on 
every occafion, a certain uniform portion and diffufivenefs of lan- 
guage, they weaken what is equally clear, and more forcible and 
beautiful, as fimply exprefled in the original. It is ridiculous to 
extend, by an accumulation of words, thofe parts of facred writ 
which in themfelves have a plain and obvious meaning. ‘The places 
that are fo perfpicuous as neither to require or admit of any elucida- 
tion, fhould be left untouched; and thofe pafiages only thould be 
drawn out, which, by being too obfcure and figurative for valgar ap- 
prehenfion, may ftand in need of enlargement. ‘The method pur- 
fued by Bifhop Pearce in his Commentary is the moft eligible that 
can be chofen, as he never fubjoins an explanation when the text 
itfelf is fo clear that it cannot well be miftaken. However, of the 
paraphrafes that exift, Dr. Clarke’s is one of the leatft exceptionable ; 
and, notwithftanding Dr. Campbell’s ftritures, it has been, and 
will continue to be, in many refpetts, of confiderable utility. Dr. 
Campbell, if it had not been his intention to fhew that the moft ju- | 
dicious paraphraits are defective, might eafily have pointed out other 
writers who are far more blameable. Dr. Clarke’s work is concife, 
terfe, andenergetic, compared with thofe of many perfons whom we 
could mention. The worit author of this kind we have ever met with, 
isa Mr. Holden, fome time fince a Diflenting minifter at Malden in 
Effex. ‘This gentleman, though he was a man of underftanding, of | 
liberal principles, and not deititute of learning, has been fo unfor- | : 
tunate, in paraphrafes which he publithed on feveral parts of the { 
Old Teftament, extending from the beginning of Job to the end 
of Ifaiah, as not only to weaken the original by a multiplicity of: f/ 
words, but even to render it remarkably obfcure. In a thoufand 
cafes, it would be impoffible to tell, by reading Mr. Holden’s 
— alone, what was the verfe which he intended to ex- ! 
plain. | 

* Dr. Clarke’s Treatife on the Being and Attributes of God, and | 
on the Evidences of natural and revealed Religion, is a produétion 
of great importance in the annals of Englifh literature. It is of 
great importance on account of its intrinfic excellence, the recep- 
tions it hath met with, the influence it hath had on the opinions of 
men, and the ftrictures, remarks, and difquifitions to which it has 
given occafion. With regard to the argument @ priori, undoubt. 
edly the grand, the proper, the decifive proof of the exiftence, | 
perfections, 7. 
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perfeStions, and providence of the Deity muft be drawn from his 
works. On this proof, as being equally fatisfa@ory to the pro- 
foundeft philofopher and the meanett peafant, the caufe of religion 
will ever ftand fecure. Neverthelefs, if there be fuch a thing as an 
argument a priori, Why may not fpeculative men be employed in its 
examination? Several able divines and philofophers have thoughr, 
and ftill think, that this argument for the being and attributes of 
God, will ttand the teft of the fevereft fcrutiny ; and, therefore, they 
cannot be blamed for endeavouring to fet it in a convincing light to 
others. Mr. Mofes Lowman, a learned Diffenting clergyman, wrote 
a fhort tract upon the fubjeét, which Dr. Samuel Chandler, in his 
Funeral Sermon for that gentleman, pronounced to be an abfolute 
demonftration. Itis a curious pamphlet, which the writer of the 
prefent note has read again and again with much fatisfaction ; though 
he apprehends that there is one place wherein the chain of the reafon- 
ing is fomewhat interrupted. ‘The late Mr. Andrew Baxter could not 
bear to have the argument 2 priort treated with contempt. Having feen 
an advertifement, in a news-paper, of a certain author who meant 
10 write againtt that argument, he faid in French with much vehe- 
mence, ‘* C’eft un Sot.” Some language which, perhaps, was in- 
difcreetly ufed by Dr. Clarke in his Demonftration, was perverted 
by Mr. Hume, in bis firft work, the ‘* ‘Treatife on Human Nature,” 
to atheiftical purpofes. As this work is now become fcarce, and is 
not at hand, it is not in our power to refer to particular paflages ; 
but we’ believe we are not miftaken in the fact. We fpeak, like- 
wife, from memory, when we fay that Dr. Clarke had read and 
availed himfelf of Howe’s ‘* Living Temple,” though we do not res 
colle& that he ever made fuch an acknowledgement. 

¢ That part of our eminent Divine’s ‘* Evidences,” which related 
to the nature and obligations of virtue, introduced a kind of new 
kanguage into our ethical writings. Not that the fentiments them- 
felves were new. The efiential diftin€tion between virtue and vice, 
had been well underftood and exprefled in every age of the world; 
and had been amply infifted upon both by ancients and moderns. 
Dr. Cudworth had written, not long before, upon immutable mo- 
rality. Dr. Clarke, in delineating this immutable morality, having 
founded it upon the eternal differences, relations, and fitnefles of 
things, and having made continual ufe of thefe terms, the fame 
terms were adcpted by a number of authors, and even became fa- 
ihionable in fermons, where a more natural and popular ftyle would 
have been preferable. The Doéior’s fyftem was not univerfally ad- 
mitted, various publications appearing on the other fide of the 

veition. Some contended, that the fole obligation of virtue arofe 
from the will of God ; an opinion which Warburton afterwards em- 
braced, and fupported in his ** Divine Legation of Mofes.’’ A con- 
troverfy upon the fame fubject was carried on between two Pretbyte- 
nian minitters, Dr. Wright and Mr. Mole; the former of whom 
oppofed Dr. Clarke’s fcheme, whilft the latter defended it with a 
ftrength of reafon far fuperior to that of his antagonift. Mrs. Cock- 
born had equally the advantage in her Remarks upon the principles 
and reafonings ef Dr, Rutherforth’s Efay en the Nature and Obli- 
gations of Virtue. 
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* But what made the greateft inroad upon Dr. Clarke’s ethical 
{fy(tem, was the fentimental one, which had been introduced by 
Lord Shaftefbury, but did not come much into vogue, ull Profeflor 
Hutchefon had publifhed his Enquiry into the Original of our Ideas 
of Beauty and Virtue, and his ‘I'reatife on the Paflions. From that 
time the philofophy of diitinct moral initincts became very prevalent, 
and was ably fupported by a number of eminent Scotch writers. Of 
late it feems to be upon the decline, and Hartley’s Principle of Af- 
fociation hath gained a confiderable number of followers: bat we 
fay the lefs on this matter at prefent, as we fhall have occafion to 
{peak more particularly upon it in future articles. Whillt the dif- 
pute concerning the nature, foundation, and obligations of virtue 
was carried on, an ingenious treatife was publifhed, by. Mr. Jame- 
fon, aclergyman of Scotland, with a view of reconciling the diffes 
rent {chemes which had been advanced upon the fubject. ‘The au- 
thor contended, with no {mall force of reafoning, that virtve was 
alike founded on the eternal relations and fitneffes of things, on 
moral inttinéts, and on the will of God. We remember having 
read the work, many years ago, with great pleafure. The bett 
book in defence of Dr. Clarke’s Syftem is Dr. Price’s Principles of 
Morals. ‘This is, indeed, a moft capital performance, which goes 
to the bottom of the matter, and which ought to be read by all who 
would fully be matters of the controverfy, whether they do or do not 
coincide in fentiment with the worthy writer. 

‘ Among the perfons who have made ftri¢tures on Dr. Clarke’s 
works, there is no one who hath done it with greater malignity than 
Lord Bolingbroke. This noble author, in his zeal for deftroying 
the moral attributes of God, hath poured upon the Doctor the moft 
plentiful abufe. He hath repeatedly charged him with arrogance 
and infolence, though no man was ever more mild and modeft in 
his temper, more calm, gentle, and unafluming in his reafonings. 
For this fhameful treatment of fo excellent a writer, Lord Boling- 
bro‘e received ample caftigation from the hand of Bithop Warburton, 
in his View of that nobleman’s philofophy. Mrs. Macaulay 
Graham hath, likewife, very recently appeared as an advocate for 
Dr. Clarke, in oppofition to the fame antagonilt, in her Effay on 
the Immutability of moral Truth. Dr. Prieitley, in his Letters to 
a philofophical Unbeliever, hath, alfo, paid confideratbie attention 
to our great Divine’s Demonftration of the Being and Attributes of 
God. As tothe merit of the whole work, including the Evidences 
of natural and reveaied Religion, it is undoubtedly of the firft or- 
der. ):fficulties may be raifed on particular points, and the ableft 
and moit candid enquirers may. fometimes fee caufe to hefitate with 
regard to the validity of the reafoning ; but ftill, in general, the 
book reflects honour on the age as well as the author that produced 
it, and will defcend, with diftinguifhed reputation, to a late pofte- 
rity. The defence, in particular, of the facred original and autho- 
rity of Chriftianity is admirably conducted. In this part of the 
work, Dr. Clarke is underftood to have been under fome obliga- 
tions to Mr. Baxter’s Reafons of the Chriftian Religion. The trea- 
tife of that eminent Nonconformift, he is faid to have confidered as 
one of the moit malterly performances on the fubjeét of any in the 
Englith 
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Englith language ; and Mr. Jones informs us, in the anecdotes be. 
fore referred to, that he made fuch a declaration to Dr. Doddridge, 
With refpect to the latter fact, we have no doubt but that Mr. Jones 
was miftaken; being well aflured, that Dr. Doddridge had never 
any perfonal acquaintance with Dr. Clarke. 

‘ ‘The Doétor’s Letter to Mr. Dodwell was upon a fubje& that 


hath frequently been difcufled. ‘The generality of divines, till of. 


Jate years, afferted the immateriality and natural immortality of the 
foul; and to have embraced a contrary opinion, would have been 
regarded as a matter of dangerous confequence. But things have 
fince taken another turn ; and the univer{al fatisfaction which Bithop 
Hoadly reprefents his friend to have given, by the letter to Mr. 
Dodwell, would not have appeared in the prefent ftate of religious 
fentiments. ‘The doétrine that the foul doth not exift feparatel 
from the body, has not only been advanced by fceptical philofophers, 
but hath been adopted of late by men of the moft ardent zeal for re- 
ligion, and who have the ftrongeft folicitude for the honour of the 
Chriltian Revelation. We appeal for the truth of our affertion to fuch 
names as Taylor of Norwich, Peckard, Blackbourne, and Law. We 
need not fay how much Dr. Prieftley has diftinguifhed himfelf in fa- 
vour of materialifm, in his Difquifitions concerning Matter and Spi- 
rit; and all his friends know, that there cannot be a more fincere 
believer in the Gofpel, or one who is more earnettly concerned for 
what he apprehends to be its genuine excellence and glory. ‘This is 
a juftice which ought ever to be done to his character, even by 
thofe who may differ the moft from him in opinion. We do not 
{peak thus as advocates for all the principles he hath lately ad- 
vanced, but as pleading for the exercife of candour and liberality, 
amiditthe difcordant fentiments to which the wifeit and beft of man- 
kind are fubje&t. It is both amufing and iniftructive, to take a fur- 
vey of the revolutions of philofophical and theological fyttems; and 
jt is, at the fame time, a great fatisfaction to conjider, that thefe 
revolutions cannot affect the grand foundations of religion. The 
moral arguments for a tuture ftate do not depend upon the queftion, 
whether the foul be compoted of matter or fpirit, or whether it doth 
or doth not exift feparately from the body. To this it mutt be 
added, that the doétrine of eternal life is not grounded upon any 
aesayr ie reafonings. It ftands on the folid batis of Chriitianity ; 
eing (upported by the infallible evidence of the miracles of our 
Lord in general, and above all, by his refurrection from the dead. 

‘ Dr. Clarke’s noble edition of Cafar’s Commentaries, which 
Mr. Addiion has fo juftly commended, has rifen in value from that 
time to the prefent. A copy of this edition in large paper, moib 
fplendidly bound in Morocco, was fold at the Hon. Mr. Beaaclerk’s 
fale for forty-four pounds ; and it was faid to be purchafed by the 
Duke of Grafton. ‘* Toa prince or a nobleman, fays Dr. Har- 
wood, it was a cheap purchafe; for it was the moft magnificent 
book I ever beheld. ‘The binding coft Mr. Beauclerk five guineas.” 

* We fhall not enter into the progrefs of the controverfy occafion- 
ed by Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doétrine of the Trinity, as it would 
¢arry us into too large a compafs, and as the fabje& muft again be 
refumed in future articles. Nothing could be fairer, or better cal- 
culated 
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culated to bring the queftion to a proper iffue, than laying before 
the reader, in fo diftinct and orderly a manner, all the paflages of 
the New Teftament that have any relation to the point in difpute. 
Ifit fhould be thought that the Doéor’s conceflions to the upper houfe 
of convocation were fomewhat greater than he ought to have fubmitted 
to, it may be obferved in his favour, that he made ample amends by 
his fabfequent conduct. We know, that he would not renew his fub- 
fcription for any preferment; and the able and learned author of the 
Confeffional hath lately produced a proof of Dr. Clarke’s fentiments 
on this head. In his manufcript corrections of the liturgy, when he 
comes to the articles, he hasinierted the following query —* Would 
‘ it not be of fervice to religion, if all clergymen, inftead of {ub- 
‘ {cribing to the thirty-nine articles, were required to fubfcribe only 
‘ to the matters contained in the queftions put by the Bifhop (in the 
¢ office for 4faining prieits) to every perfon to be gpfained priett ?” 

« Though in the papers which pafied between Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Leibnitz, the Doctor diftinguifhed himfelf as a moft acute me- 
taphyfician, and was generally efteemed to have greatly the advan- 
tage in his vindication of the freedom of the human will, he was 
not fo happy as to put an end to the difpute. Many able men and 
fagacious reafoners full continue to entertain a different opinion. 
Indeed, the controverfy concerning liberty and neceflity has been 
renewed from age to age, and will never be ended. It was difcufled 
by the ancient Philofophers, and not forgotten by the ancient Fathers. 
It was carried on by the Schoolmen, with all the fubtilty and variety 
of diftin€tions for which they were fo eminently confpicuous. Arthe 
time of the Reformation, Erafmus and Luther engaged in it; and it 
was refumed by a multitude of writers in almoft every country of 
Europe. In our own kingdom, during the laft century, the matter 
feemed to be examined to the bottom by Hobbes and Bramhall. 
This, however, has not prevented the controverfy from being re- 
vived again and again in the prefent century. No one can be a 
ftranger to the very recent difcufiion of it by Dr. Prieftley, Dr. Price, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bryant, Dr. Dawfon, aad other ingenious men. 
It is not eafy to advance any thing new upon fo beaten a fubjeét ; 
and, notwithftanding all the acutenefs which metaphyficians have 
difplaved upon it, itis ftill! attended with infuperable difficulties. 
Sanguine Philofophers on both fides may imagine, that there is 
demonitration in favour of their own opinion: but it is not likely 
that demonftration can exift upon points, concerning which the wifeft 
perfons have differed in every period of the world. In fhort, the 
queftion of liberty and neceflity will for ever continue to humble the 
pride of the reafoning faculties of man. 

‘ The original copy of Dr. Clarke’s corrected Liturgy is now 
lodged in the Britifh Mufeum, having been depofited there by his 
fon. The alterations with refpett to the object of worfhip are nume- 
rous and important, as may be feen in the account which Mr, Lind- 
fay has given of them, in the laft edition of his Apology. 

* Greater notice ought to have been taken by our learned prede- 
ceflor, of Dr. Clarke’s fermons, becaufe they {fuftain a diftinguifhed 
rank in that {pecies of compofition. Few difcourfes in the Englith 
language 
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Janguage are more judicious, and fewer ftill are equally inftructive, 
The reafoning and the practical parts are excellent, and the explana. 
tions of fcripture are uncommonly valuable. Though Dr. Clarke 
had not the turn of mind which qualified him for moving the paf- 
fions, and, indeed, did not make it his object, his fentiments, never. 
thelefs, are frequently expreffed with fuch a clearnefs of conception, 
and fuch a force of language, as to produce in well-difpofed readers, 
all the effect of the pathetic. Several volumes of fermons have been 
publithed fince his time, which are far foperior in point of elegance 
and beauty, and we have the highett fenfe of their merit. But ftill, 
if we were called upon to recommend difcourfes which abound with 
the moft folid inftruétion, and promife the moil lafting improvement, 
we fhould never forget a Clarke and a Jortin. 

‘ Mr. Knox’s opinion of Dr. Clarke’s Sermons is not very differ- 


gnt from our own. ‘* The fagacious Clarke, fays he, protended not - 


to wit. He affected not the ambitious ornaments of rhetoric. He 
rarely reaches the fublime, or aims at the pathetic; but in a clear, 
manly, fiowing flyle, he delivers the moit important doctrines, con- 
firmed on every occafion by well applied paiiages of {cripture. If he 
was not a fhining orator, according to the ideas of rhetoricians, he 
was a very agreeable as well as ufefu! preacher.””. What Mr. Knox 
has added concerning Dr. Clarke’s not being perfectly orthodox, and 
in difparagement of the {peculative and polemical divinity, we donot 
confider as equally judicious. The ftudy of {peculative and polemi- 
cal divinity is proper in its place, and, indeed, is of eminent utility 
in afcertaining the real doétrines of fcripture. The Doétor’s Jabours 
in this refpect are deemed highly valuable by very able judges. There 
is no one who hath entered {fo fully into the character of our author’s 
fermons as Doétor Weales, in his ‘ Chrittian Orator delineated ;’ 
and, therefore, we fhall tranfcribe what le hath advanced upon the 
fubject. 

** If you would behold the native light of truth obfeured by no 
cloudy or ambiguous phrafes, no falfe or diitorted fentiments, no cor- 
rupt paflions or acquired prejudices, perufe the ineltimable fermens 
of Crarxe and Coneygpeargs. The chief merit of thefe two cele- 
brated preachers lies in that {cholaftic precifion and philofophic clafe- 
nefs, with which each fpecial article of'faith or morals is treated. 
Few or no fallies of fancy are committed, which arife from the 
mind’s collecting all its powers to view only one fide of a fubject, 
while it leaves the other unobferved. All florid epithets, all frigid 
circumlocutions, which only tend to weaken or debafe an argument, 
are utterly rejected. Each finifhed difcourfe forms a whale, coherent 
and proportioned in itfelf, with due fubordinancy of canftituent 
parts. Ifit turns upon a branch of morality, or any particular vir- 
tue, they never fail to ftate the limits, extent and compafs of it, 
with a wonderful juftnefs and propriety. If it refts upon any article 
of faith, they ever comprize the doctrinal part in fuch a f{pace, as to 
leave fufficient room for a diftinct and particular enforcement of the 

ractical duties refulting from it. 

«© With what logical accuracy, and that fuited to the level or reach 
of the moft ordinary hearer, does a Ciarce place it beyond the: 
fhadow of a doubt, that man’s trueft wildom confifts in the practice 
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of virtue. Behold a beautiful chain of induions, confequences, 
and demonttrations, formed altogether by common fenfe. ‘ If,’ fays 
he, ‘ wifdom confilis in ftudying thofe things which are of the greateit 
‘ ofe and neceflity for us to know; if it be wife to employ our 
‘ thoughts about things in their own nature the moft excellent, and 
‘in their relation to us of the utmoilt importance; if it be wife to 
‘ purfue the nobleit ends, and in the purfuit thereof to ufe the bei 
‘and propereit means ; if it be wife to confult our own real happi- 
‘nefs, and to be more concerned for the improvement of our minds 
‘ in praGtical knowledge, than for amufing them with vain and empty 
‘ fpeculations ; if eternity be of more importance than time, and a 
« never-ceafing duration than a tranfitory moment ; if the favour of 
« God be infinitely more valuable than the friendthip of the world ; 
‘if joy and fatisfa€tion of mind be traly more defjreable than ag 
‘ endlefs anxiety, horror and defpair; if peace, love and charity, 
‘ and univerfal good-will, be more eligible than wars, confufions, and 
‘ defoladons ; in aword, if wifdom confiits in knowing and diilin- 
‘ guifhing, in chufing and adhering to whatever things are true, 
‘ honeft, juft, pure, lovely, of good report, things that promote the 
‘ health of our bodies and fecure the peace of our fouls, things that 
‘ eftablifh the order of the world, and make other men happy as well 
‘ as ourfelyes, things that make our prefent enjoyments ealy, and 
‘ the remembrance of what is paft comfortable, and the hopes and 
* expectations of what is to come fecure; if the chufing thefe things 
‘ be the part of a wife man, then is religion evidentiy man’s trueit 
* wifdom.’ 

‘* How naturally do perfuafion, as well as conviGion, wait upon 
each member which this excellent paragraph is made up of! How 
agreeable are the minds of an audience kept in fufpence from one 
end of it to the other, even till it clofes to their full fatisfa&tion and 
perfect afleat! In what a ftrong light isa doétrine placed by fuch 2 
diitinét enumeration of particulars! How much does the force as well 
as grace of arguments or inftructions depend on their concifenefs ! 

** Wich what marvellous force and beauty hath he made particular 

mention of the feveral perfeétioas which cor.ftitute the divine nature 

or eflence, and thereby rendered our idea of God infinitely more augutt, 

more fenfible, more touching.’ ‘ The knowledge of God,’ fays he, 

* muft not be a bare fpeculation, but a ferious, practical, affecting 

‘ impreflion, and a deep fenfe upon the mind of a Supreme Being, 
‘ whofe glory no eye can behold, whofe majefty no thought can 
* comprehend, whole power no firength can refift, from whofe pre- 
fence no fwiftnefs can flee, from whofe knowledge no fecret can 
be concealed, whofe juitnefs no art can evade, whole goodnefs every 
creature partakes of.’ 

‘* No writer is fuperior to him in an accuracy of diftinion upon 
the moft difficult and perplexed topics. Of this fort is the following 
one, amogg a number of the like interefting nature. ‘ Things,’ 
fays he, * contrary to that part even of the law of nature itfelf, 
‘ which is founded originally in the will of God, and not in the 
* neceffary and effential nature of things, may be done upon parti- 
* cular and extraordinary occafions by the immediate and exprefs 
command of God. But that parr of the law of natere, which is 
* not 
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not founded on the will, but on the very exiftence of God, and the 
effentially and eternally immutable nature and relations of things; 
this is in no circumftances capable of any variation : For inftance, 
that the life of an innocent perfon fhould be takin away by’ the 
authority of any power upon earth, is contrary to the law of nature, 
Neverthelefs, finc: the right which even an innocent perfon has to 
his life, is not founded in the effential nature of things, but merely 
in the will and free gift of God, it is plain he may as juftly appoint 
it to be taken away by any cther means he pleafes, as by a fever 
or peftilence. Had God commanded Abraham to hate his blame- 
lefs fon, the command had been in its own nature impoffible and 
abfurd.’ 

‘© No preacher is equal to him for a (awsea acquaintance with, 
and clear expofition of {cripture language. His method of drawing 
together, and comparing paflages of a fimilar nature and tendency, 
is admirable towards forming a juft notion of the fpirit of religion 
in general, as well as letting in light upon the moft intricate and 
obicure.”’ 

‘ With refpe& to Dr. Clarke’s general charaéter, fevera] addi- 
tional teftimonies in its favour might be collected from various 
writers; bat we fhall content ourfelves with inferting a fhort deli- 
neation of it, which appeared fome years fince in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ 


‘SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D. 

© Reétor of St. James’s, W: ftminfter: in each feveral part of ufeful 
‘ knowledge and critical learning, perhaps without a fuperior ; in 
* all united certain/y without an equal: in his avorks, the beft defen- 
* der of religion ; in his praGice, the greateft ornament to it: in his 
© converfation communicative ; and in an uncommon manner inftruc- 
* tive ; in his preaching and writings, trong, clear, and calm: in 
* his /fe, high in the efteem of the wife, the good, and the great: 
“in his death, lamented by every friend to /earning, truth, and 
* virtue.’ 

* Dr. John Clarke, Dean of Sarum, our author’s brother, befides 
the pieces occafionally mentioned in the courfe of the article, pub- 
lifhed two volumes in Oétavo, on the Origin of Evil; being the 
fubftance of a fet of fermons which he had preached at Mr. Boyle’s 
Lefture. In accounting for Moral Evil, he folves the difficulty on 
the common fyitem of the liberty of the human will. What he hath 
faid upon the fubjeé is, on that fide of the queftion, fufficiently fen- 
fible; but he hath not treated fo arduous a point with any remark- 


able degree of ability and acutenefs.’ 


The article of Lord Clive, written by Henry Beaufoy, Efq; 
M.P. is drawn up with great elegance and fpirit, but in a 
ftrain fo encomiaftic, that it may be properly called, an inge- 
nious apology for his Lordfhip. In the affair of Omichund, the 
projecting the expedient of figning a real and a fiCtitious treaty, 
is related without cenfure, and the death of Omichund is 
pafled over without notice. The depreffion of fpirits, which 
his Lordfhip experienced in the latter part of his life, is imputed 
to the fhocks which his conftitution fuffered in the Eaft Indies ; 
an 
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and the heavinefs of his brow—to natural fullnefs in the fleth 
above the eye-lids, Concerning the particulars of his deceafe, 
nothing is faid, but that he died on the 22d of November 





Te life of Chatterton, which fhould have had a place in this 
volume, the Editor poftpones to the end of the letter C, in ex- 
pectation of obtaining fuller information concerning this extra- 
ordinary youth, from an account of his life and writings, now 
preparing for the prefs by Mr. Herbert Croft. Dr. Kippis in- 
forms the Public, that there is good reafon to believe, from fome 
particular circumftances, that the publication of the future vo- 
lumes of this work will be more fpeedy, without any diminution 
of the attention with which they have hitherto been conducted, 





Art. II. @oxe’s Travels into Rufia, &c. Continued from our laft 
Review. 


7 N JE left our traveller proceeding on his journey from 
Mofcow to Peterfburgh, a route of not lefs than 500 
miles, in almoft a ftrait line, cut through the foreft. He de- 
fcribes it as extremely tedious and toilfome to pafs; the whole 
way lying chiefly through endlefs tracts of wood, only broken by 
here and there a village, round which the grounds are open and 
cultivated, “The manner in which this ro2d has been formed, 
and bottomed with felled trees, is very curious; but, for the 
particulars, we muft refer to the book. 

Mr. Coxe’s account of the Ruffian peafantry conveys to us 
no very favourable ideas of their improvement in civilization. 
The particulars which he relates will convince every reader, that 
they are ftill deeply immerfed in ignorance and barbarity. 

‘Peterfburgh has been very often defcribed by travellers; yet 
we cannot omit one paragraph, by Mr. Coxe, on the fubjeét : 

‘ The views,’ fays he, * upon the banks of the Neva exhibit the 
moft grand and lively fcenes { ever beheld. ‘That river is in moit 

. places broader than the Thames at London: it is alfo deep, rapid, 
and as tranfparent as chryftal ; and its banks are lined on each fide 
with a continued range of handfome buildings. On the north fide 
the fortrefs, the Academy of Sciences and the Academy of Arts are 
the moft ftriking objeéts ; on the oppofite fide are the Imperial palace, 
the Admiralty, the manfions of many Ruffian nobles, and the Eng- - 
lihh line, fo called becaufe (a few houfes excepted) the whole row is 
occupied by the Englifh merchants. In the front of thefe buildings, 
on the fouth fide, is the Quay, which ftretches for three miles, except 
where it is interrupted by the Admiralty ; andthe Neva, during the 
whole of that fpace, has been lately embanked, at the expence of the 
emprefs, by a wall-parapet and pavement of hewn granite, a moft 
— and durable monument of imperial munificence.’ 

_4n his account of the famous coloilal ftatue of Peter the 
Great, executed by Mr, Falconet, Mr. Coxe fays, * If there be 
Rev, Dec, 1784. Ee any 
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- defect in this figure, it confifts in the flat pofition of the 
right hand, a very trifling defect indeed in a figure fo ftupendous 
in fize, fo magnificent i indefign, and fo mafterly i in execution.’ 

From this exhibition of dead excellence we are led to the con- 
templation of living worth in the perfon of the prefent emprefs, 
whofe appearance at court Mr. Coxe thus defcribes: 

‘ The chief officers of the houfehold, the miftrefs of the robes, the 
maids of honour, and other ladies of the bed-chamber, advancing 
two by two ina long train, announced the approach of their fove- 
reign. Her majefty came forward with a flow and folemn pace, 

walking with great pomp, holding her head very high, and perpetu- 
ally. bowing to the right and to the left as the paifed along. She 
flopped a little way within the entrance of <n drawing-room, - and 
fpoke with great affability to the foreign minift s while they kifled 
her hand. She then advanced a few fteps » mie we were fingly pre- 
fented by the vice-chancellor Count Ofterman, and had the honour 
of kifling her majetty’s hand. The emprefs wore, according to her 
ufual cuitom,: a Ruflian drefs, namely, arobe with a fhort train, and 
a velt with fleeves reaching to the wrift, like a Polonaife ; the veft 
was of gold brocade, and the robe was of light green filk ; her hair 
was drefied low, and lightly fprinkled with ‘powder: fhe wore a cap 
fet thick with diamonds, and had a great dealofrouge. Her perfon, 
though rather below the middle fize, is majeftic, and her counte- 
nance, particularly when fhe fpeaks, exprefles both dignity and {weet- 
nefs, She walked flowly through the drawing-room to her apart- 
-‘ment, and entered alone.’ 

Speaking of the court of Ruffia, he fays, 

The richnefs and {plendour of ‘this court furpaffes all os ideas 
which the moft elaborate defcriptions can fuggeft. It retains many 
traces of its ancient Afiatick pomp, blended with European pov 
‘ment. Animmenfe retinue of courtiers always preceded and follow- 
ed the emptefs ; the coftlinefs and glare of their apparel, and a pro- 
fufion of precious ftones, created a iplend our, of which the magnifi- 
cence of other courts can give us Only a faintidea. The court “dre 
‘of the men is in the French fathion : that of the ladies is a gown and 
‘petticoat, with a fmall hoop; the gown has long hanging fleeves and 
a fhort train, and is of a different colour from the petticoat. The 
ladies wore, according to the fafhion of the winter of 177 7 at Paris 
and Ldndon, very lofty head-dreffes, and were not fparing in the ufe 
ofrouge. Amidift the feveral articles of fumptuoufnefs which diftin- 
guifh the Ruffian nobility, there is none perhaps more calculated to 
firike a foreigner than the profufion of diamonds and other precious 
fiones, which fparkle in every part of their drefs.’ 

a ca of their nobi lity,;Mr. Coxe fays they are diftin- 

ed for their hofpitality towards foreigners, 

‘ We were,’ adds he, ‘ no fooner prefented to a perfon of rank and 
fortune, than we were regarded in the light of domeftic vifitants. 
‘Many of the nobility keep an open table, to which one invitation 
was confidered as a ftanding paflport of admifon. The only cere- 
mony neceflary to be obferved on this occafion, was to make inquiry 
~ in the morning if the matter of the houfe dined at home; and if he 
= did, 
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did, we, without further ceremony, prefented ourfelves at his table 
The oftener we appeared at thefe hofpitable boards, the more acgept* 
able guefts we were efteemed ; and we always feemed to confer, in- 
ftead of receiving, an obligation. 

‘ The tables were ferved with great profufion and tafte. Though 
the Ruffians have adopted the delicacies of French cookery, yet they 
neither affect to defpife their native difhes, nor fqueamithly reject the 
folid joints which characterize our repafts. ‘The plaineft, as well as 
the choiceft viands, were collected from the moft diftant quarters: I 
have frequently feen at the fame time Rerlet from the Volga, veal 
from Archangel, mutton from Aftrachan, beef from the Ukraine, 
and pheafants from Hungary and Bohemia. Their common wines are 
chiefly claret, Burgundy, and Champaigne, and 1 never tafted Eng- 
lith beer and porter in greater perfection and abundance. Before 
dinner, even in the houfes of perfons of the firft diflinGtion, a fmall 
table is fpread in a corner of the drawing-room, covered with plates 
of caviare, dried and pickled herrings, fmoked ham or tongue, 
bread, butter, and cheeie, together with bottles of different Liqueurs ; 
and few of the company of either fex omitted a prelude of this 
kind to the main entertainment. This practice has induced many 
travellers to relate, that the Ruffians fwallow bowls of brandy before 
dinner. ~ What are the ufages of the vulgar in this particular I can- 
not determine; but among the nobility I never obferved the leatt 
violation of the moft extreme fobriety: and this cuftom of taking 
liqueurs before dinner, confidering the extreme fmallnefs of the glafies 
uled on this occafion, is a very innocent refrefhment, and will not 
convey the faint<{t idea of excefs. Indeed the Ruffians in no other 
wife differ from the French in this inftance, than that they tatte a 
glafs of digueur before their repaft, while the latter defer it till after 
dinner.’ 

The manner in which eminent perfons fpend their time being 
an article of great curiofity and importance to mankind, we can- 
not omit Mr. Coxe’s account of the diftribution of the hours of 
the day by the prefent emprefs of Ruffia: 

_© Her majefty ufually rifes about fix, and is engaged till eight or 
nine in public bufinefs with her fecretary. At ten fhe generally be- 
gins her toilet ; and while her hair is drefling, the minifters of ftate, 
and her aid-de-camps in waiting, pay their refpects and receive their 
orders. Being drefled about eleven, fhe fends for her grand-children 
the young princes Alexander and Conftantine, or vifits them in their 
Own apartment. Before dinner fhe receives a viiit from the great- 
duke and ducmefs: and fits down to-table rather before one. She 
has always company at dinner, ufually about nine perfons, confifting 
of the generals and lords in waiting, a lady of the bed-chamber, a 
maid of honour, and two or three of the Ruffian nobility, whom fhe 
invites, ‘Their imperial highnefles dine with her three times in the 
week, on whichdays the party is encreafed toeighteen perfons. The 
lord of the bed-chamber in waiting, who always fits oppofite to the 
emprefs, carves one difh and prefents it to her; an attention, which 
after having once politely accepted, fhe afterwards difpenfes with. 
Fler majeity is remarkably temperate, and is feldom at table more 
than an hour. Fromthence ‘he retires to her own apartment ; and 
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about three frequently repairs to her library in the Hermitage. At 
five fhe goes to the theatre *, or to a private concert; and, when 
there is no court in the evening, has a private party at cards. She 
feldom fups, generally retires at half paft ten, and is ufually in bed 
before eleven.’ 

In accounts of Ruffia, we always look with avidity for anec- 
dotes of its Jegiflator Peter the Great. Mr, Coxe has been at 
— pains to gratify this curiofity. He draws this charadter of 

eter: 

‘ A royal hiftorian has juftly obferved of Peter, that he compen- 
fated the cruelties of a tyrant by the virtues of a legiflator. We mutt 
readily allow that he confiderably reformed and civilized his fubjeéts ; 
that he created a navy; that he new-modelled and difctplined his 
army ; that he promoted the arts and iciences, agriculture, and com- 
merce; and laid the foundation of that glory which Ruffia has fince 


attained. But, inftead of crying out in the language of panegyrick, 


Erubefce, ars! Hic vir maximus tibi nihil debuit: 
Exulta, natura! Hoc ftupendium tuum ett: 


We may, on the contrary, venture to regret, that he was not saught 
the lefflons of humanity; that his fublime and unruly genius was not 
controuled and improved by proper cu/ture; nor his favage nature 
corrected and foftened by the refinements of art. And if Peter failed 
in enlightening the mafs of his fubjects as much as he wifhed, the 
failure was principally occafioned by his own precipitate temper, by 
the chimerical idea of introducing the arts and fciences by force, and 
of performing in a moment what mitt be the gradual work of time ; 
by violating the eftablifhed cuftoms of his people ; and, in contradic- 
tion to the dictates of found-policy, requiring an immediate facrifice 
of thofe prejudices which had been fanétified by ages. In a word, his 
failure was the failure of a fuperior genius wandering without a 
guide ; and the greateft eulogium we can juftly offer to his extraordi- 
nary character, is to allow that his virtues were his own, and his de- 
fects thofe of his education and country.’ 

The commonly received opinion of Peter’s averfion to the 
water, Mr. Coxe ftrongly reprobates, and fays, he feems always 
to have expreffed a {trong attachment to that element. Of the 
feverity of his character, Mr. Coxe gives this remarkable in- 
foance : | 

* It is a well-known fa&t, that Peter was accuftomed to affift at the 
examination of the prifoners who were accufed of high treafon ; that 
he would be prefent at the tortures inflicted upon them, in order to 
force confeflion ; that he would frequently attend at their execution ; 
that he would fometimes himfelf perform the office of executioner ; 
and would occafionally comfign that tafk to his favourites and prin- 
cipal nobles. Korb relates, that, foon after the infurreétion of the 
Strelitz in 1698, Poter fcornfully reproached many of the nobles who 
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* An Italian opera ; a fet of Ruffian and another of French’ players 


were, in 1778, maintained at her majeity’s expence, at which the {pec- 
tators were admitted gratis. 
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trembled at being compelled to behead fome rebels, adding, ina 
train of fanguinary juftice, ** that there was no victim more accept- 
able to the deity than a wicked man.” 

Mr. Coxe confirms the generally received account of Catha- 
rine’s afcendency over her hufband, Peter. ‘This woman, who 
had been a peafant, could approach him when no one elfe durft, 
and was the mediatrix between the furious monarch and his fub- 
jets. He would, it feems, frequently give orders for the exc- 
cution of a criminal when fhe was abfent, for fear fhe fhould 
plead in his favour. Yet, alas! after behaving fo nobly during 
Peter’s life-time, when left to herfelf, fhe became a different per- 
fon. Mr. Coxe fays of her, during her fhort reign, that her life 
was very irregular. She was extremely averle to bufinefs ; would 
frequently, when the weather was fine, pafs whole nights in the 
open air,—and was particularly intemperate in the ufe of To- 
kay, in which fhe often indulged herfelf to excefs. Mr. Coxe 
tells us, that fhe could neither read nor write, and that het 
daughter ufed to fign her public aéts for her.—Of her perfon he 
fays, * that fhe was under the middle fize, and in her youth de- 
licate and well formed, but inclined to corpulency as fhe ad- 
vanced in years. She had a fair complexion, dark eyes, and 
light hair, which fhe was always accuftomed to dye with a black 
colour. 

[To be continued in our next. | AY er a 
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Art. III. 4 Short Attempt to recommend the Study of Botanical Ana- 
logy *, in inveftigating the Properties of Medicines from the 
Vegetable Kingdom. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. Robinfon, &c. 


1734. 
HE ufefulnefs of colleGing and publifhing philofophical 
treatifes by learned focieties, is every day appearing ; ard 


* The meaning of the semm, “ftudy of botanical analggy’ is, the 
arguing from the known properties and effeéts of one fpecies to 
thofe of its congeners: a mode of enquiry which experience has 
fully juftified, and fhewn to be qs ferviceable in natural hitlory as in 
mathematics. (See our quotation from this work.) We mean, the 
mode is equalty ferviceable ; not that the fame end is obtained in 
each; for in mathematics a proof of the unknown quantity is 
gained, but in natural hiftory only a guide to rational experiment ; 
and this is of great importance in all medicinal attempts. Your 
empirics, in the true fenfe of the word, gui ab u/u et experimentis me- 
dicinam noverunt, ftand foremoft in the merit of having ferved the 
caufe of “Axesogia—-whence that axiom which Linnzus has thought 
proper to place at the head of his Mat. Med. 

Sent pe ad ee medicaminum contulerunt, quam omnium 
@tatum Schole: and {o Haflelquilt, Empiria enim e uj potifima 
nofira adfcribere debemus se es 4 a tidied 
ke 3 though 
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though they may, fome of them at lealt, be drefled in uncouth 
language, and conitructed even upon miftaken notions, yet in 
the true Horatian {pirit, fuaguntur vice cotis, and fharpen the 
edge of the curiofity of other enquirers. Petiver’s paper in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétiuns, and Haffelquift’s more. elaborate 
treatife in the firft volume of Amanitates Academica, de viribus 
Plantarum, have produced this effect upon our ingenious Au- 
thor, 

The work certainly is entitled to notice, as well from the 
fubject itfelf, as from the neat and lively manner in which it is 
drawn up. The Author poflefles mucn good fenfe and ervodi- 
tion; he makes no empty parade of his own powers, as if he 
had advanced things unneard betore, but candidly acknowledges 
the fources from whence he has derivéd hints and materials for 
his work. [ruly ¢onfcious of the complicated difficulties which 
neceflarily attend a fludy of this fort, he points them out in al- 
moft every page. No chimerical notions are advanced, neither 
does he call out for affiitance to the profanum vulgus, whofe ig- 
norance and fupesftition would effectuc!ly mar his defign. His 
aim is to roufe the attention of the philofophical and intelligent 
part of mankind, by whofe labours the enquiry is moft likely to 
be conducted with fuccefs: we may fay, that the intelligent 
part of mankind have no reafon to defpife the hints which are 
given in this litile performance. 


The ftudy of botanical analogy is intimately connected with 


that of the natura] metkod of arrangement, that primum et ul- 
timum in botanicis defideratum. Our Author, accordingly, both 
in his Preface, and in the body of his work, calls particularly 
upon Dr. Hope, und Dr. Pulteney, to carry on their purfuits in 
this refpeét—names ever dear to the botanical world, but which 
will be much more fo, if they will add to our imperfe@ know- 
ledge of this moft defirable object *. 

Our Authoi’s chief intent is to correct the errors of the Ma- 
teria Medica, * the accumulated labour of ages, the heap col- 





* W: have been told that this performance was originally com- 
pofed as a degree-exercife, /ome years ago, at Edinburgh; although 
the author did not publifh it, improved as it now is, till laft year. 
What then at length aie we to think of Dr. Hope’s attempts to il- 
Juftrate the natural method? Has he deferted his plan?. Do the dif- 
ficulties of attaining perfeéfion difhearten him? Surely he need not 
be put in mind, that if the fubjeét be difficult, it is naturally to be 
expected, that many imperfe&t attempts will be made. The fame 
fate has attended other fciences. But every attempt has always been 
thought well of, becaufe of its contributing /omething to the gaining 
of knowledge. What if endeavours of this fort fail? -An indi- 
vidual or two may lofe the labour of a day ; but if they fucceed, the 
whole race of man may receive effential and lafting benefits. acd 
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jefted from the rubbith of folly, prejudice, and fuperftition,’ and 
seduce it to a more compendious and certain form. He confiders 
the fallacious fyllems of former inveltigators ; expofing the in- 
conclulive arguments founded upon taftes, upon fmells, and 
upon toils * in the fmoaky furnace of chemiftry,’ an endlefs la- 
bour*! The chief part of the work is taken up in running 
throuch the natural orders, as exhibited in the Fragmenta Ale- 
thedi Naturais of Linnzeus (Vide Phrlofophia Botanica), which, 
while as yet they hold out many difficulties in the way, fully 
juftify the ftudy of Botanical Analogy +. 

While he treats his main fubject with great dexterity, our 
Author wifhes to fet men right in their notions of the Linnzaa 
Syftem, and botanical labours in general, * that they do not 
end in idle curiofity alone; and that even the didionaries of the 
fcience (fo he names the works of Linnzeus) may fuggeft (ubjects 
of uleful {peculation,’ 

The following quotation will afford a flight fpecimen of our 
Author’s ftyle and manner, and at the fame time juftify fome of 
our affertions : 

‘ At the prefent era of botanical knowledge, it might be pre- 
fumed, that the term Genus is fufficiently undcritood; y t, though 
obvious, it has been mifapprehended ; and though fimple, milrepre- 
fented. Linnzxus, to whom th world is indebted for the accuracy 
with which the numerous fubje&ts of the vegetable kingdom are dif- 
tinguifhed, has felt the vengeance which difappointed ambition can 
inflict. His works have bee> ftigmatized as a grammar and a dic- 





* Init-ad of referring our Readers, upon this head, to Haffelquift, 
to whom our Author owes in general very much, we will lay Lefore 
them the following elegant account, from page ,6: ‘ It would be 
fuperfluous, at this time, to make any obfervations on chemical ana- 
lyi-s. ‘The French Academicians have tortured every medicine to 
make it confeifs its virtues; but with very little fuccefs: each was 
obftinately filent, or gave fuch vague uncertain intelligence, that 
the chemift retired in defpair. We are told by one of this fo- 
ciety, that two thoufand experiments had been tried; and they 
found only a little acid, effential, or empyreumatic oil, in different 
proportions ; a fixed and volatile falt; a quantity of infipid water, 
andearth. ‘The very fame proportion of thefe different parts was 
often found in plants of very different qualities.’ 

+ The cafcariila, the rival of the Peruvian bark,’ is found ina 
poifonous clafs, of which the greater number are draftic purgatives. 
But though botanical analogy may not be an‘unerring guide, it may 
fill be ufeful; and many circumftances may have occafioned an 
error. It is poflible, that its genus may be ftill miftaken ; or if it 
be not, that other parts of its tree may be poifonous. Familics of 
plants, according to our Author, which have jome one leading qua- 
lity, are often obferved to contain {pecies, which, in common with 
that, enjoy very different powers—and here ariies a great dificulty 
to the botanical analogit! 

Le 4 uionary, 
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tionary, when, in fact, he aimed at no more; and he has been ao. 
cufed of ftopping the ftudent at the threfhold of fcience, both by the 
ufelefs obfcurity of his language, and confining the views of the 
naturalift to diflinction only. ‘Thefe accufations have been fatisfac- 
torily anfwered in other places; and they would not now have been 
introduced, were it not to ftate, in oppofition to them, one of the 
numerous advantages which his labours have beftowed. It will be 


obvious that species only exift in nature; the various hues of the — 


flower, the fize and ramifications of the branches are frequently 
changed by the foil and climate:—they are the {ports of chance, for 
the vegetable, in its proper fituation, returns to its former appear- 
ance. The firft and moit natural arrangement of the fpecies forms 
what botaniits have ftyled acenus. It ought indeed to be ftrictl 
natural; but, as the fpecies are fo numerous, an inconfiderable li- 
cence has been allowed in this refpeét, in order to abridge the num- 
ber of genera. Linnzus, who had examined plants with the mof 
accurate and unwearied attention, found fome reafon to make them {till 
more comprehenfive, and to feparate thofe of other authors, that he 
might form his generaina more natural manner. ‘This is the proper 
criterion of the merit of a naturalift; but, unfortunately, his nume- 
rous as ag have been unwilling or unable to arraign his conduc 
in this refpect. The patient and cautious philofopher fometimes finds 
‘yeafon to queftion the propriety of his conduét, but the fame know- 
ledge, which points out the apparent error, fuggefts the apology ; 
viz, the amazing variety of nature, and the almoft infuperable dif- 
ficulty of confining her within the limits of a fyftem, It has thus 
happened that the admirers of the Swedifh naturalift have been dif- 
‘tinguifhed for the extent of their acquifitions ; and in the later period, 
when the terrors of innovation have fubfided, his enemies have been 
only the vain— the ambitious—and the fuperficial. 

‘ It was necefflary to ftate this imperfection, even in the firft and 
apparently the moft eafy attempt to arrange the fubjetts of the vege- 
table kingdom, becaufe it might, with fome planfibility, have been 
urged againft any argument which would derive the virtues of plants 
from their botanical analogy. But the objetion would have been 
only plaufible. Though the genera be in fome degree artificial, it 
very feldom happens that the virtues of the fpecies materially differ, 
except in degree. All the fpecies of the Rhubarb are both purga- 
tive and aflringent. ‘The Cincona Caribbza is a tonic, as well as 
the C. officinalis, and probably equally certain. All the fpecies of 
the Allium poffefs the peculiar properties of Garlic. It would be 
endle{s to purfue this matter in all its varieties; yet it is neceflary to 
add one fact, which will clearly evince the propriety of attending to 
the genus ; and it will equally fhow that foil and climate make a 
very flight alteration in the medical properties of the vegetable. 
‘Phe Seneka or rattle-fnake root was much valued by the original 
inhabitants of Virginia, for its good effects in curing the bites of the 
inake, from whence it received its name, and as a very efficacious 
remedy in pleurify, peripneumony, and other attive inflammations, 
Mr. ‘Tennent, witha very laudable induftry, difcovered the plant, 
and found it to be a fpecies of the Polygala. The European fpeties 
ef the fame genus was therefore tried, and its efficacy was foundta 
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be very little inferior. The Seneka has indeed loft its credit; but 
the reafon is obvious: as it powerfully excited vomiting, and its 
confequent evacuation by the fkin, it was very well adapted to thofe 
gifeafes for which it was employed. The ardour of a difcoverer 
overlooked this very probable caufe of its efficacy, and attributed it 
to a fpecific quality in the Root 1TseL¥F.—Philofophy correéted the 
eagernefs which had occafioned and fupported this opinion, till re- 
flection fuggefted that we need not ravage the American continent, 
for an active and ufeful emetic. 

‘ The genus of convo.Lvutus affords us a ftriking example of 
the medical powers pervading a natural collection of fimilar {pecies. 
From this genus, we have the scamMMony—the TURPETH —the 
MECHOACANNA, the soLDANELLA; and lately we have found that 
it affords us alfo the jaLap ;—befides that, im its different countries, 
itis the moft frequent domeftic remedy of the native inhabitants, 
Another very comprehenfive genus, which Linnzus has eftablithed, 
isthe EUPHORBIA. It contains the fpecies of the original Euphor- 
bium,—thofe of Tournefort’s TiITHYMALUs, and the gssuL#& of 
Rivinus. ‘They are various in their habits, and external appear- 
ance; but they are fimilar in their properties, for they are all lactef- 
cent, and highly ftimulant. ‘They were formerly employed as pur- 
gatives in dropfy; but the violence of their a¢tion has deterred mo- 
dern phyficians from their ufe. Profeffor Guilandinus funk under 
their operation ; and, though Lifter attempted to revive them, they 
were foon entirely neglected.’ 

Our Author, who as yet chufes to conceal himfelf from us, 
promifes to carry on his enquiries, and prefent them to the Pub- 
lic, propria perfond. We fhall be very glad to know the perfon 
to whom we are indebted for our prefent entertainment, and 
who appears to be fingularly well qualified for this peculiar ftudy. 

We cannot, however, refrain from begging the Author ta 
confider, that fo lively and juft a work, needs not any pecu- 
liarities to catch the eye of the prefent novelty-loving age. Why 
muft good old honeft Greek appear in the accented frippery of 
the Gallic drefs? Acmé! either give it in its native form, axury 
or otherwife in true Latin character, acme. Who would know 
Atrides, Ulyffes, Hercules, &c. fet off with fpirits and accents ? 
bodies in Latin armour, with Grecian helmets? Weall fhould 
ftart Grajarum errore jubarum. 

We read, page 19, line 17, * But fortunately, amidf the va- 
rious caufes of confufion in medical enquiries, etymology has not 
found a place.’ We with, that inftead of throwing in this foli- 
tary inftance of weak irony, our Author had enlarged upon the 
propriety of a phyfician being an etymologift, in phyfical mat- 
ters at leaft, He might have put on a grave countenance, and 
urged him to {pare a few moments for this bufinefs ; and fhewn 
him how much the a/certaining and communicating knowledge de- 
pends upon it, as well as what ignorance and confufion has been 
entailed upon pofterity through the want ef it. ‘ 
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Art. IV. Apologia. Four Letters to a Minifter of an Independent 
Church, by a Minifter of the Church of England. 12mo. 1s, 
6d. Buckland, &c. 


—— GUID me alta filentia cogis, Rumpere ?——fays our Apo- 
Q logif, in his motto. What fort of compulfion, either 
external or internal, he was under to defend his condué& be- 
fore the Public, we do not perceive; but every one who is 
properly fenfible of the merit of candor, and of the value of 
peace, will, we apprehend, regret that Mr. Newton (for this 
we learn, is the Author’s name) fhould think it neceffary to 
caft fevere cenfures upon the people whom he chofe to leave; 
and will be of opinion, that he might have been more ufefully 
employed, than in ftirring up the embers of religious diflenfion, 
which, were it not for the injudicious ze.l of a few rettlefs 
{pirits, would foon be extinguifhed. Do Mr. Newton, and the 
reft of his brethren, whom he choofes to diftinguifh by the ap- 
pellation of the Awakened Clergy, think it their duty to roufe 
their fleeping neighbours, by calling ill-names? How far this 
cenfure juftly falls upoa the prefent work, will more fully ap- 
pear in the next article. . 





Art. V. dn Apology, and a Shield for Proteitant Difienters, in thefe 
times of initability and mifreprefentation. Four Letters to the 
Rev. Mr. Newton, Rector of the United Parifhes of St. Mary 
Woalnoth, and St. Mary Woolchurch, by a Diflenting Minitter. 
izmo. 2s. 6d. boards, Dilly. 1784. 


tee writer, in reply to Mr. Newton’s apology for his con- 
duct in conform:ng to the Church of England, diftinély 
examines the grounds on which he refts his jullification. The 
firft reafon he gives is, ** the regard he owes to the authority 
and honor of the Lord Jefus Chrift, as head and lawgiver of 
the church :” the fecond, ‘* becaufe he highly values the right 
of private judgment, and his liberty as a man and asa chriftian.” 
In reply to what Mr. Newton has advanced on thefe topics, 
our Author infifts upon ir, that the apologift has no right to 
reft the propriety of his conformity on the fame grounds on 
which D.flenters juftify their feparation. He maintains, and 
we think proves, that Mr. Newton’s illuftrations of thefe topies 
are idle, and for the moft part digreffive talk: tending rather 
to caft an odium on Diffenters, than to give the reader a clear 

idea of Mr. Newton’s principles and views in conforming. 
In fupport of Mr. Newron’s third argument, drawn from 
the profpedt of greater u/efulnefs, he pleads, that Diflentiog 
Minilters do not preach the gofpel with that animation, or with 
that prefence and power of the (pirit of the Lord, as do the 
awakened clergy ; and afferis, that there has la:cly been a revi- 
val 
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yal of religion, in which the inftruments have not been Diffent- 
jng Minilters, but the regular parochial Clergy. To this the 
Refpondent replies : 
‘ Something, Sir, befide animation in delivery, is neceffary to 
' keep up an auditory ; much more to convert the foul, and effect the 
revival of religion. My brethren cannot ufe any undue means for 
promoting even the caufe of God; much lefs have recourfe to the 
low means to obtain crowded pews and affemblies, which many do: 
norcan they facrifice their.underflanding and izxtegrity for popularity. 
If they faw the miftakesand blemithes, and unguarded fallies of your 
clerical brethern and friends, they noticed them with concern of © 
mind, and were forry for the occafion. They thought that fome of 
their fallies, though well meant, were giving the enemy of pure re- 
ligion an advantage, and muit prove pernicious to the intereft of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The beit end is vitiated, when purfued by 
wrong, not to fay ualawful means.~-We thought there fhould have 
been more regard paid to the nature and ends of the canonical fub- 
fcription, and the facred promifes at ordination ;~-that there fhould 
have been more refpeét paid to the regular parochial Clergy, and 
fewer hord names beitowed upon them ; —that there fhould have been 
Jefs boafting of extracrdinary meafures of light, infpiration, and af- 
fiftance from the fpirit of God ;—and more care taken to guard what 
they delivered to the people in the name of the Lord, and for his 
truths,--and alfo againf? diforders in practice, as well as errors in 
doctrine.—We knew it to be much eafier to make Methodifts than 
real Chriftians; and far eafier to perfuade perfons to truft in the 
merits of Chrift, than to copy his example, and obferve his com- 
mandments We wifhed your brethren, while they preached the 
doctrines of grace and a precious Chrift, to inftruct their hearers in 
the whole compafs of their duty, as believers in him,—and have 
grounded and confirmed them in every Chriftian grace and virtue :— 
though rhis indeed was not the way to be popular, and followed 
from pulpit to pulpit, and from one end of the city to another,— 
nor to have feparate chapels built for them. —We Jamented over the 
inconfiftencies and unguarded expreflions which often dropped from 
their lips in preaching ; and wifhed they had been more, careful in 
afcertaining the work of God in the foul, and diftinguifhing its 
marks and effects to their numerous hearers ; and that they had been 
more fufpicious as to the truth of many converfions among you, 
which they itil] cry up to be thoufands and tens of thoufands. How 
many have manifefted, by their after-lives, that their religion and 
joy was only a fudden flath,—a fpark of their own kindling ;— 
rather a'commotion of the paflions, than a change of the will, or of 
the temper and the mind. And, Sir, though it be now fafhionable and 
popular for fome ** active ipirits’” to cry down do@rinal knowledge, 
and depreciate that religion which hath any conne@tion with the un- 
derflanding,—your converts will ever be ua/faé/e in their principles, 
and moveable in their affections and condua@, unlefs firk ftedfaft in 
their judgment.” 
lu reply to Mr. Newton’s fourth argument (in which, in 
the ufual cant of thefe Reformers, he pleads, that the Lord, by 
the 
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the openings and leadings of his providence, pointed out to him the 
fituation in which he was to ferve him), this writer fays: 

* Great obfcurity covers a!] you have been pleafed to advance on 
this head. The frit explicit notice you gave of your defire to enter 
the Miniftry, was co an intimate friend in our denomination, nearly 


fix years before you was ordained. In the courfe of this interval, 


ufay, ‘* you made and received a variety of applications and pro- 
pofals, but every thing failed ; and every door by which you fought 
admiffion remained fhut againft you.”” And yet you were admitted 
to preach among us ; and many doors of our places of worfhip were 
open to you.—What can be your meaning ?—You had thus, it ap- 
ears, leifure to examine the fubjeé&t of church government more 
clofely ; and the refult of your difquifitions was at length the com- 
lete removal of the difficuities and exceptions you had at firlt hafily 
bibed againf the eftablifhment. If there really were no other 
motives to, and reafons for your conformity, than what your prefent 
pei omg adduces, your moft prejudiced. friends muft fay, that 
you feem to have examined the fubject of Church government very 
Superficially,—your dificulties were very eafily removed,—or your 
temper was exceedingly compliant indeed.—You add, ‘* At length 
the Lord’s time came ; then obftacles, apparently infurmountable, 
fuddenly and unexpectedly difappeared. ‘Then I learnt the reafon 
of former difappointments. My way had been mercifully hedged 
up with thorns, to prevent me from taking a wrong courfe, and to 
keep me waiting until the place and fervice of his own appointment 
were prepared and ready for me.” Still we are left to conjecture 
about your infurmountable obftacles, and former difappointments,— 
and what this merciful hedge of thorns was, that prevented you from 
taking a wrong courfe. } have always underftood that your public 
fervices were not popular, nor very acceptable to the Diffenters. You 
did not make any pretenfions to extraordinary gifts, like fome of 
your brethren, and others were preferred before you.—But why 
fhould thefe common difficulties to a young Minifter,—why fhould 
fuch obftacles in entering among us, which all more or lefs ex- 
tence, be{confidered as a merciful hedge of thorns, any more 
than the late Archbifhop of York’s refiu/mg you ordination, at your 
earneft folicitation, when you Arf efayed to enter into the eftablifhed 
Chatch? And many were the iteps you took to fucceed elfewhere; 
which things are here al] /upprefed, and carefully kept out of our 
view.— Might not thefe repulies be juftly confidered as ‘* the open- 
ings and leadings of God’s providence, pointing out to you the f- 
tuation in which you was xot to ferve him?” Many perfons would 
have thought the Archbifhop’s refufal to ordain you, was of the Lord, 
——to prevent your taking a wrong ccurfe, and to keep you in the 
place of his own appointment ; though it were not fo honourable in 
the eyes of the world, nor the-duty {0 eafy, or fo profitable as to 
temporals.’ 
In the courfe of Mr. Newton’s apology, he brings many 
heavy charges againft the Diffenters, accufing the people of 


fpiritual pride, perverfenefs, and a want of zeal for evangelical 


scligion ; and their Mini:fters of cowardly compliances with | 
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refpect to their people, and a peevith vexatious fpirit with 
refpect to their brethren and others; and imputing the want of 
fyccefs among them, to their unwillingne/s to acknowledge a work 
of Ged, in which they themfelves were not employed.—I\f our Author, 
in reply to thefe charges, makes ufe of ftrong language, it mufb 
be confefled, it isnot without provocation. We are forry, how- 
ever, to obferve, in feveral parts of thefe letters, marks of a 
narrownefs of fpirit; particularly, when the Author cenfures 
the liturgy of the Church of England, merely, becaule fome of 
its materials are borrowed from the Romifh liturgies—when he 
alerts, thatthe ufe of a liturgy refrains and even precludes the 
exercife of many Chriftian graces—when he fays, that the Dif- 
fenting intereft is little more or lefs than the intereft of the Ree 
deemer’s kingdom ; and when {peaking of religious forms, he 
alerts, that ** what God commands not in his worfhip, he vir- 
tually forbids’——a maxim, according to which it would be un- 
lawful either for Churchmen to fnee/, or for Difflenters to and 
in public prayers. | 

We cannot conclude this article, without exprefling our re- 
gret, to obferve the general tendency of the times towards mo-~ 
deration, interrupted by mutual cenfures and recriminations be- 
tween different bodies of Chriftians; and adding an earneft 
with, that the moderate and candid of all parties, could be 
united in a NATIONAL FoRM Of religious worfhip, conftruéted 
onthe BROAD GROUND of thofe religious principles, in which 
Chriftians of all denominations are agreed ! E 

e 





Art. VI. Sermons on important and intereftirg Subje&s. By Percival 
Stockdale. 8vo. 6s. boards. Stockdale. 1784, 


HE pulpit-difcourfes of this author, have, on former oc- 
cafions, appeared in our review*, and much the fame 
account may be given of this volume, as of his preceding pub- 
lications. He purfues a fimilar track, and continues to merit 
both commendation and cenfure. His fermons difcover the man 
of fenfe, and of ingenuity: they are fpirited; they are direéted 
to valuable ends; and they difcover an acquaintance not only 
with the facred fcriptures, but with claffical learning in general. 
Yet, amidft the ufeful paffages, and valuable inftru@ions which 
they contain, the preacher does. not always enter fo fully into 
the different fubjects as might be wifhed; often digreffing from 
the topic immediately under confideration—though, it muft be 
acknowledged, not without preferving fome connection. There 
is alfo a prevailing peculiarity imthe writer’s ftyle and manner; 
which is, in fome inftances, rather agreeable, perhaps diverting; 
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while, in others, there feems to be more of a fupercilious rough. 
nefs, than of that decent and honeft plainnefs which always 
commands refpect. When, inthe beginning of a fermon againt 
drunkennefs, he aflures his audience that he aims at no par- 
ticular perfon, who would have expected fuch a profeffion as— 
© While 1 am animadverting on this vice, you may as reafon- 
ably fufpect that | am preaching againft all the parifhes of Eng- 
Jand, as againft the parifh of Hinxworth.’ We will not wholly 
condemn fome freedoms of this kind with a people whom a 
clergyman has been long accuflomed to addrefs, though it may 
be apt to provoke a fmile; and Mr. Stockdale might be afked 
whether expreflions of a fimilar kind, from his methodiftical 
friends, whom he now and then chaftifes, would not afford him 
occafion for fome jocular animadverfion ? 

Proteftants will allow the juftice of the following fentiment, 
and not much diflike the fingularity of its drefs:—* Practical 
religion; that religion with which we have principally to do, is, 
fufliciently to all good purpofes, intelligible to the moft illiterate 
ploughman; he may underftand it as well, 1 was going inadvertently 
and abfurdly to fay, as the Pope; which would indeed have beena 
very bad compliment to an honeft and fenfible ploughman ; for mot 
of the Popifh doctrines are deftructive of reafon and true religion.’ 

Where there is truth, there cannot be too great /everity in 
reproving the difpefition cenfured in the fhort paflage here fub- 
joined :—* Poverty in the judgment of our amiable fellow- 
Creatures, is criminality. A man’s low eftate (efpecially if he is 
diftinguifhed by itrength of intellect, and by the ornaments of 
the tind) fuch a man’s low eltate is 4igh treafon againft the com- 
munity.’ 

Our preacher is, on many occafions, an advocate for the 
poor, and an apologift for their faults, and even their crimes: 
“ The poor,’ fays he, ‘ by their idlenefs, and other vices, or by a long 
and deplorable malady, are fometimes reduced to an abfolute want 
of the neceflaries of life, and commit theft and robbery to procure 
thofe neceflaries. Heaven forbid that I fhould excufe thofe violent 
aéts! But while I own that they are illegal and wicked, Heaven for- 
bid that I fhould not deeply feel for the unhappy criminals ! A coun- 
try “fquire, a church-warden, or even a parith prieit may tell me, 
that they deferve no quarter; for there are work-houfes to receive 
and maintain fuch people. ‘To this, ] reply, that if they abhor 
going into a work-houfe, as fuch inftitutions of pretended charity 
are generally conducted, I think much may be faid in their favour. 
The management of thefe houfes feems to conclude, that poverty, 
fortunately for its vi¢lims, is a torpedo, that it renders our fpecies as 
infenfible as itocks or ftones.’ 

Here, while we approve of every humane and benevolent 
fentiment, we muft at the fame time obferve, that the in- 
duftrious and fober poor are not guilty of the offences mentioned 
in this paflage ; or if ever they are, the inftances are very rare. 
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Honeft induftry is ever commendable and honourable; and 
Mr. Stockdale does not negleét to recommend ‘and applaud it in 
whatever ftation it appears. After obferving how much it is 
enforced by the ftate and example of the Saviour of the world, 
he adds, ¢ And will any licentious peer of any realm, with all 
his pageantry of place and title, prefume to look down with con- 
tempt on thofe, who, by the inequality of our appointments here 
below, are his inferiors in ftation? Will he prefume to look down 
{vith contempt on an honeft farmer, an honeit gardener, or an honelt 
carpenter? If he dces, his abfurdity is as flagrant as his impiety. 
For they are afliduous to difcharge their duty to God, to themfelves, 
ro their families, and to their country; to promote public order and 
harmony, and to multiply public bieflings: while 4e labours with 
equal might to ruin himfelf, and thofe with whom he is intimately 
connected, and to throw diforder and confuiion into fociety.’ ' 

In favour of application and induftry, among other remarks 
we find the following: * And as a reafonable variety is requifite 
to keep the current of exiftence clear and vigorous, the contraft of 
labour, with its oppofites, gives the higheft luftre and zeft to the re- 
Jaxations and enjoyments of the induftrious man. Then, as his.time 
is confecrated to acting well, he is moderate in his pleafures ; his 
health is good ; his wants are few; and his mind enjoys thofe in- 
eftimable bleflings, peace and ferenity. When at the end of a week, 
ora month, or a year, he fits down to recolleé& that he has, durin 
the time through which he looks back, worfnipped God regalarly in 
publick and in private, and exerted his honeit diligence for the good 
of his family, and of mankind ;—how heartfelt, how pure, how 
ftrong mutt his fatisfaction be! It is folid, permanent, indeprivable ! 
how infinitely fuperior to the tranfient and Hafhy joys of the idle and 
the gay; of the grown children, who are continually agitated with 
the tiniel and the frippery of life!’ 

The character of the gametter is introduced immediately be- 
fore the above quotation, and concludes with thefe words; 
‘ I thouid be loth to extenuate the real demerit of aay guilt which is 
evidently condemned by right reafon, and by the laws of God and 
man; but I may venture to aileft, that the gamelter, who efcapes 
the cognizance of 4uman tribunals, is a greater criminal than the 
highwayman or footpad, who are punifhed with death; a far greater 
criminal than the indigent ruftic, whofe extreme neceflities drive him 
to petty thefe. For the injuries which are brought on the commu- 
nity by the firt culprit, are more prejudicial and extenfive, than the 
wrongs and violence of the latter felons; and they are oftener per- 
petrated than theirs: they are fuffered to be of a longer feries, by 
the fhameful and improvident lenity of this country. Laws, indeed, 
we have, again{t gaming; but they are not fufficiently fevere; and 
too lenient as they are, they are not executed on the offenders, 
For, alas, many of the makers and difpenfers of our laws, are guilty 
of the crime which [am cenfuring :— And though a Spartan fenator 
might have enforced a ftatute, or propofed a more fevere one by 
which hefnicht have been firft reproached himfelf, and afterwards 
Punihed, ia the. meridian of the palitical and civil elory of” Lace- 
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dzmon ; yet ignorant and foolifh would be the man, who thould 
expect to fee fuch a phenomenon in the laft degree of Englith des 
generacy and corruption.’ 

One difcourfe in this volume is devoted to the brute creation, 
and pleads very forcibly for that humanity with which they 
ought to be treated. Under the article of cruelty towards them, 
he introduces the rural {ports of angling, fhooting, hunting, 
and does not hefitate to condemn them.—‘* The fportfman,’ 
fays he, ‘ infifts that his health and pleafure depend on the mifery and 
deftruétion of partridges and pheafants, hares and deer. An ig- 
norant and infolent Creole, thinks 4e {taggers an advocate for hu- 
manity to our own fpecies, when he declares with emphafis and im- 
portance, that Europe could not be fupplied with two articles of fu- 
perfluity and luxury, and that 4e could not grow enormoully rich, 
unlefs he was allowed to make flaves of the poor Africans: The 
{portfman, and the Jamaica planter, reafon equally well: but the 
logic which they fancy to be cogent and conclutive, is refuted and 
annihilated by ove generous emotion of the heart.’ 

We meet with fome political reflections in this volume. In 
one difcourfe, having been talking, to ufe his phrafe, of the 
benevolent and beneficient great, he adds, * Jet us expote to juft 
contempt and ridicule, their contrafts, the felfith and mifchievous 
little:—To what indefatigable induftry ; to what painful plodding 
does not the lawyer fubmit (I fpeak of the illiberal and unprincipled 
part of the profeffion) to ruin his neighbour, that he may raile a 
fortune to himfelf! How watchful and anxious muft be the compe- 
tition, how venal the proftitution of a young, phlegmatic and venal 
courtier! What expedients and refources muft he get by rote !—not 
adopted from the code of univerfal and generous legiflation, but from 
the miferable and empirical common-place-book of policy in detail; 
before he reaches his fhameful, if not painful pre-eminence ; before 


he is appointed minifter of ftate, before the demon of rapacity has it 
in his power to ruin a community !’ 


We thal] add the remark which is given in a note on the 
above paragraph; ‘ Malignity will cavil at this paflage, and 
give it an invidious interpretation, but to her fhafts I have long 
been inured. ‘The liberal reader will approve the warmth and 
refentment of an Englifh author, when | inform him, that the 
paflage was written under the adminiftration of Lord North, 
and during the American war. To expunge my allufion at 
this time, would be particularly abfurd: itis an eulogy on Mr. 
Pitt, who deferves every encomium from his countrymen; for 
his charater is a complete contraft to this pigture!’? Our 
readers would hardly fufpeét that the lines to which this note 
belongs are part of a difcourfe on refignation to the Divine will; 
however it muft be faid, that the author apologizes for his di- 
greffion, and contrives to give it fome connection with his fubject. 

Mr. Stockdale takes frequent opportunities of reprefenting 
the dangers and evils attendant on wealth and power. He allo 
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guards his hearers and readers, by very pertinent arguments, 
againft excefs and unreafonable indulgence; but he is no enemy 
to focial mirth, or to feftivity. It may poffibly be thought that 
he gives too free a fcope, in one or two inftances, for the 
chaftifed decorum of the pulpit. The following lines, cone 
cluding with a cenfure on a late celebrated nobleman, wil! not be 
deemed impertinent here: * Among other objects of proper 
times, Solomon fays, there is a time to laugh.—And I think it would 
be as ill-bred, unfocial, and four, I had almoft faid as unchriftian, 
not to laugh when all our companions were innocently and fenfibly 
merry around us (however this dottrine may violate the defpicable 
rules for good manners of a late polite and flimfey lord) as it would 
be improper, abfurd, and impious in us to laugh while we were 
offering our petitions to the throne of Heaven.’ 

As a farther foecimen of the ufeful parts of thefe difcourfes 
we add fome remarks concerning affliction, which, excepting 
the flight in the laft line, are neither ill reprefented, nor ill 
exprefled ; * If we take a more extenfive furvey of the effects of 
adverfity on the human mind, we fhall find that it greatly con- 
tributes to the general prudence, and therefore to the general hap- 
pinefs, of our life. Obferve the manners; obferve the madnefs of 
thofe who never entered the wholefome fchool of adverfity. To 
efcape from the ftupor; to efcape from the lethargy that they feel 
from the continual funfhine of fortune, they fly into caprice, into 
debauchery, into a thoufand fhameful and ruinous extravagancies.— 
Without variety and contraft, man receives neither information, nor 
difcipline, nor pleafure. By having fuffered the languor and pains of 
malady, we feel the Huth and vigour of health, through every particle 
of our frame; by having ftruggled with and conquered difficulties; 
by having endured and furmounted indigence; we acquire an intre- 
pidity of foul; we are convinced how few are the wants of nature; 
we enjoy luxurioufly our temperate and genuine pleafures; we turn 
our minds from’ the tinfel of life to intelle&, from diflipation to 
thought. Hence, the true philofopher, and the true chriftian, will 
accept adverfity as a falutary bitter; as an ethereal medicine. of 
fovereign efficacy, fent from the Deity to mankind, For while it 
teaches us the true ceconomy of the prefent life, it qualifies us for 
Heaven. It refines, it purifies, it exalts, it expands the human 
heart ; it makes us trae men by doing all poflible good to ourfelves ; 
it makes us demi-gods by doing all poffible good to others.’ 

We can hardiy fele&t any paflage which would not difcover, 
as above, the peculiarity of the author’s manner; but there are 
many parts in which he well explains, and enforces, ufeful and 
practical truths; though {till fomewhat in his own way. 

We fhall add the text of each fermon: I. II. Job, 1. g. Doth 
Fob fear God for nought? IIL. 1 Cor. xi. 28. Let a man ex- 
amine himfelf. 1V. Proverbs, xii. to. A merciful man regardeth, 
&e. V. Matth. xviii. 21, 22. Then game Peter and faid unto him, 
Lord, how oft foall my brother fin againfi me, and I forgive bim, &c. 

Rev. Dec, 1784. F f VI. 
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VI. Ifaiah, liii. 3. He is de/pifed and rejeéted, &c. VII. Ecclef. 
v. 1. Keep thy foot, &c. VILL. Prov. xii. 27. The fubftance of a 
dilicent man is precious. 1X. Luke, xxii. 42. Not my will, &c. 
X. XI. The fame. XII. Colof, iii. 1. Jf ye then be rifen with 
Chrif, &c. XAT. The fame. XIV. Ephef. iv. 25. Putting away 
lying, &c. XV. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Examine yourfelves whether ye be 
in the faith, &c. XVI. Ephef. iv. 26. Be ye angry and fin not, 
&c. XVII. faiah, v.22. Wo unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, &c. 

Excepting the Methodifts, we do not find our author declaim- 
ing againft other parties of Chriftians; only in one place he 
breaks forth, * Let us not adopt the jargon of the whining 
Prefbyterian, or the vociferous Methoditt.’ ‘This, perhaps, 
will only ferve to produce a fmile on the countenance of the 


Methodift, or the Prefbyterian. H 
6 





Art. VII. Sacred Biography; or, the Hiftory of the Patriarchs, 


’ m te Mofer from Altedamtembbaade inclufively; being a Courfe of Leétures 


delivered at the Scots Church, London Wall, by Henry Hunter, 
D. D. 8vo. 2 vols, 12s. boards. Murray, &c. 1784. 


F Sermons were attended from no other motive, than the 
mere defire of religious information and improvement, there 
would be little necefiity for the Preacher to deviate from the 
ufual track of pulpic-eloquence ; but this motive having long 
ceafed to operate, he ought not haftily to be charged with af- 
fectation of fingularity, who, wifhing to arreft the attention of 
his auditors, purfues a track not hitherto frequented, or, at 
leatt, not fo beaten as to have loft the charm of novelty. The 
ground which Dr. Hunter has chofen, though not altogether 
new, has been feldom traverfed ; for, if the well-known* bio- 
graphical Sermons ** of Enficld be excepted, we recollect no 
fyfiematica! Courfe of Leétures, previous to the prefent, pro- 
feilediy written on the fubje& of facred biography. The im- 
portance and advantages of this fubjedt are judicioufly unfolded 
and difcufled in the Introdu€tory Lecture, 

As a fpecimen of this performance, we fhall give an extract 
from the fecond Lecture on the Hiftory of Jofepb. Having men- 
tioned the arrival of Jofeph’s brethren in Egypt, the Lecturer 
proceeds : 

‘On making the neceflary enquiries refpeting the purchafe of corn, 
they are directed as all buyers, both natives and foreigners were, 
to Jofeph, without whom ‘* no man lifted up his hand or his foot 
in all the land.” ‘The change produced in a youth of feventeen, 
by the addition of thirteen years ; his new name, his drefs, language 
and manners; his high {tation and his ftately demeanour, have ef- 
fectually difguifed their brother from their knowledge ; and Provi- 
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dence determined not to bate them a fingle iota of the humiliation 

redifted by the dreams, proftrates their ‘‘ ten fheaves vefore the 
{heaf of Jofeph,”’ levels the ten proud fpirits at their unknown bro- 
ther’s feet. Want makes men wonderfully fubmiilive and com- 
plying: and they who fight aginft God, will fooner or later find 
themfelves dreadfully over-matched. Unknown by them, they ftand 
well known and confeffed to him. At fight of them, natural af- 
fe€tion refumes its empire in his heart, and the tide which had lohg 
forgotten to flow, now rufhes impetuoufly from its fource. He be- 
holds ten; but where are the two, more beloved and endeared than 
all the reft? It is impoflible to conceive, much more to defcribe the 
emotions of Jofeph’s foul on hearing tidings of his father’s family : 
to learn that his dear, his tender parent was fti!] in the land cf the 
living ; furviving fo long mifery fo dreadful ; that his dear brother, 
his own mother’s fon, was alive with him alfo, and in health. The 
fovercignty of Egypt, I am perfuaded, never yielded him fatisfaion 
half fo fincere. 

The fingularity of his fituation evidently fuggelted to Jofeph the 
experiment he now refolved to make of the temper and character of 
his brothers, and particularly of their difpofition in an hour of trial, 
towards their father and Benjamin. I cannot fuppofe him for a 
moment a¢tuated by fentiments of revenge. Had he been under the 
influence of fuch a paffion, the means of gratification were certainly 
moft amply in his power. But the whole tenour of his conduét 
fhews that he was governed by a very different {Pirit ; his feverity is 
altogether affected, the better to carry on the defign he had formed ; 
and the peculiarity of his behaviour towards fome of the brothers, is 
to be afcribed to fome peculiar circumftances in the hiftorv of the 
family, which the facred penman has not thought proper to record. 
Some rigid critics, however, while they acquit Jofeph of cruelty and 
revenge, feverely accufe him of impiety and profanity in {wearing, and 
{wearing repeatedly ‘* by the life of Pharaoh,” and that to a charge 
which he well knew not to be founded in fact. It is not our defign 
to undertake a juftification of Jofeph in every particular. What 
character can ftand throughout the teft of a rigid examination ? Sacred 
hiftory exhibits men juft as they are, not what they ought in all 
refpects to be. Dark fpots are moft eafily difcerned in the whitett 
garments, and foul blemifhes in the faireft reputations. But let no 
fanctity of character prefume to fhelter the flighteft deviation from 
the path of God’s commandment. No, the fmallett fin, if any fin 
be fmall, is a degradation and-a difgrace to the molt fanctified and 
exalted character. 

While Jofeph, the better to conceal himfelf, talks and aéts like a 
true Egyptian, God employs his affected fternnefs and feverity to 
awaken their flumbering confciences, and to fhew the fons of Jacob 
to themfelves. Treated as fpies, roughly fpoken to, their moit 
folemn proteftations difregarded, put in prifon and bound—their 
treatment of Jofeph in the evil day which put him in their power, 
rufhes upon their memory in all its guilt and horror, and they mu- 
tually upbraid and reproach each other with their barbarity, ** faying 
One to another, we are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we faw the anguith of his foul, when he befought us, and we would 
‘not hear: therefore is this diftrefs come upon ys. And Reuben an- 
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fwered them, faying, Spake I not unto you, faying, do not fia againg 
the child, and ye would not hear? Therefore, behold alfo,. his 
blood is required*.’”’ This mutual and felf-accufation excites 
in the tender heart of Jofeph emotions he is unable to conceal, 
Hearing himfelf mentioned with fo much tendernefs and regret, 
by perfons once fo cruel, and in a language he had been long 
unaccufomed to hear, the pretended Egyptian becomes, in {pite 
of himfelf, a real [fraelite; his bofom fwells, his vifage warms, 
the tear ftarts to his eye. ——To prevent a premature difcovery, 
he is confirained to retire and recompofe himfelf. He returns and 
venews the converfation, and again afluming the Lord of Egypt, fets 
nine at liberty, binds Simeon before their eyes, and commits him 
10 clofe confinement, as a hoftage for their return, together with 
Benjamin their brother. He then difmifies them loaded with corr 
for their families, and provifion for the way, having fecretly given 
orders to his ftesard, in making up the bags of corn to depofit each 
man’s inoney in the month of his refpective fack. This was not 
difcovered ull they were confiderably advanced in their journey home- 
wanls, when one undoing his fack to give his afs provender, ob- 
terved his money in his fack’s mouth. Upon their arrival in Canaan, 
the fame thing 1s found to have happened to them all. Comparing 
this fingularly ftrange circumftance with the refit of their eventful 
journey to Egypt, they difcern the hand of God in it, and obferving 
fuch an unaccountable mixture of flattering and of mortifying events, 
they remain upon the whole perplexed and confounded. When the 
mind is fore, and the confcience ferioufly alarmed, difpenfations of 
every complexion, both mercy and judgment, are viewed with a 
fearful eye. When we know we are deferving of punifhment, every 
thing becomes a punifhment to us, either felt or feared.’ 

The obfervations on Jofeph’s conduct to the Egyptians are 
worthy of notice. 

‘ It is with a mixture of fhame and forrow, we bring forward the 
next paflage in the hiftory of Jofeph.—It exhibits him indeed as a 
molt exquiiite politician, who thoroughly underftood the interefts 
and the paflions af mankind; who knew perfeétly well how to take 
advantage of the occafion: but, over-devoted to the Prince who 
had advanced him, employing his exorbitant power, his fuperior 
{kill and addrefs, in planning and perfefting a fyftem of defpo- 
tifm, by which the whole property of Egypt, together with the 
perfons and liberties of all that mighty empire, were transfer- 
sed to the fovereign. We behold him ungeneroufly feizing 
the opportunity, which the growing diftrefs of a lengthened fa- 
mine afforded him, to aggrandize one, at the expence.of mil- 
lions. He firft conveys all the money in the land into the royal 
treafury ; the caitle {peedily follow; the increafing miferies of ano- 
ther unfavourable feafon determine the wretched proprietors to part 
with their lands for food, and even reduce them to the dreadful ne- 
ceflity of offering to icll themfelves for flaves, that they might live 
by their mafter’s..bounty.—It is true, the prime Minifter of Pharaoh 
cid got puth higadvantage to the extremeft length. But it muft be 
acknowledged, he carried it much farther than became the friend of: 
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mifery, and of mankind. With fo good a man as this Pharaoh, 
perhaps abfolute power might be lodged with fome degree of fafety ; 
but who fhall anfwer for other Pharaohs who may arife, with the 
awful ability of doing mifchief; poflefling ability unfettered by legal 
reftraint, not prompted by goodnefs, not tempered by mercy, not 
deigning to ftoop to the facred rights of mankind ? Do we not fee, 
in the hardfhips which, under the following reign, the pofterity of 
{irael endured from Egyptian defpotifm, the danger of extending 
regal authority beyond the limits of reafon? And thus, in the juttice 
of Providence, the family of Jofeph firft felt the rod of that tyranny, 
which with his own hands he had eftablifhed and agegrandized. Ab- 
folute fway can never be depofited with fafety in any hands, but in 
his, who is conftantly employing his powers for men’s falvation, not 
their deftruction.—But we turn from a fcene, which it is impoflible 
to contemplate wjthoyt both regret and refentment ; happy to reflect, 
that we live ina country, where law, not will, is the rule ef govern- 
ment; where the ftrong voice of royal prerogative is drowned and 
loft in the fterner, louder proclamation of, ‘‘ thus it is written.” 
The ftyle in which thefe Lectures are compofed, the Reader 
will conclude, from the paflages quoted, is manly, nervous, and 
plain. The author fometimes, indeed, Jets a Scotticifm efcape 
him, that gives an awkwardnefs to his periods, fuch as, ** An 
event now took place in Adam’s family, which beboved to renew 
and imbitter all his former grief,” but flips of this kind are 
neither numerous nor frequent. What we have oblerved, are 
more than compenfated for, by the entertainment or edification 
that is to be met with in almoft every page. The Leéturer’s 
ingenuity is in nothing more apparent, than in dilating and am- 
plifying events feemingly trivial: he is minute without being 
tedious, and his fentiments are entitled to the united praile of 


copioufnels and propriety. C - 6-6 





Art. VIII. Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in 
the Year 1784, at the Lefture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, 
M. A. late Canon of Salifbury. By Jjofeph White, B. D. Fellow 
of Wadham College, and Laudian Profelor of Arabic. 8yvo. 6s. 
Boards. Cadell. 1784. 


a Writer (faid B:fhop Warburton *) negleéed or con- 

demned by the Univer/ities, does but vainly ftruggle to 
fave himfelf from oblivion; while one they approve, is {ure to 
rife fuperior over envy.” If this maxim be true, Mr. White is 
entitled to the higheft fatisfa€tion that can be derived from it. 
The applaufe beftowed by the Univerfity of Oxford on thefe 
Difcourfes, was a moft flattering teftimony of their merit; and 
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* Vide Preface to the fecond volume of the Divine Lecarion, 
ad Fin. N. B. Firft edition: for when the /econd was publithed, 
the Univerfity and Warburton were not friends. Vid, Letters to and 
from Pope. , 
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a certain earneft of their fuccefs, Their fame had reached us 
long before they were prefented to the Public; and our expecta. 
tions, of much information and much entertainment from their 
perufal, were raifed to a very confiderable height. How far 
thefe expectations have been gratified, will appear from a future 
account of their-diftin& and peculiar merits. 

Sermons conduéted on fo novel a plan, and executed ina 
ftyle of compofition fo fplendid and ftriking, deferve and de- 
mand a more than ordinary degree of attention. We are fo 
greatly in arrears to the Public, and have fuch a ftock of Articles 
by us which prefs for admiffion, that we have but barely room, at 
prefent, to announce this truly refpectable Work to our Readsrs, 
and prefent them with an extra‘t from the conciufion of the In- 
TRoDuUCcTORY Discourse [on Matt. xi. 19. Wifdom is jufiified 
of her Children,| from which they may be able to form fome 
judgment of its general plan. 

‘ If therefore I prefume not, in the following difcourfes, to pro- 
duce any tettimonies unheard of, or arguments hitherto unknown, 
in fupport of our faith; yet I hope I fhail be entitled to your in- 
dulgence, if I in fome degree deviate from the more common track 
of fpeculation, and apply my attention to a fpecies of difcuffion, 
which has, perhaps from the remotenefs of that fort of learning on 
which it depends, been handled with lefs minutenefs of inveitigation 
than its importance feems to demand. 

«It may be prefumed, that thofe topics are beft underftood by us, 
to which we have devoted the greateft thare of application. On this 
ground I may flatter myfelf with the hopes of your candid attention, 
while I am more immediately treating thofe fubje&ts, to which the 
courfe of ftudies purfued from my own choice, and the nature of an 
academical employment conferred by your kindnefs, have pointed my 
enquiries—in quo tamen ego quid eniti, aut quid effcere poffim, malo in 
aliorum /pe, relinquere, quam in cratione poncre mea*. 

‘The great {cene of revelation has been the East. There the 
fource of genuine infpiration was firit opened: and from thence the 
fireams of divine knowledge began to flow. It was the grand 
threatre on which the Almighty Governor of the world made bare his 
arm, and by figns and wonders, and mighty deeds, eftablifhed the con- 
viction of his righteous providence and fupreme dominion in the 
hearts of men. There he led the people of Ifrael like a flock, by 
the hand of Mofes and Aaron: there the prophets uttered their pre- 
ditions: and there the Son of God illuftrated and fulfilled them. 

* Botthere alfo has the impoitor Mahomet ereéted his ftandard— 
that ftandard to which thoufands have flocked, with an ardour that 
may well raife a blufh on the countenances of toe many, who pretend 
to fight under the banner of the crofs. 

‘ Whofoever, therefore, has bent his attention to the purfuits of 
orental literature, and the ftudy of eaftern hiftory, muft be deeply 
imprefied with this peculiar and diftinguithing circumftance of A fiatic 
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hiftory : an 1d he will unavoidably form fome comparifons between 
thofe two great fources of religious opinion. From the climes which 
he reviews, have {fprung thofe powerful fyftems, which have fpread 
themfelves over the moft enlightened portion of the globe ; and which 
for ages have determined the belief, and influenced the conduct of 
the greatch nations which int:abit it. Beginning equally in filence 
and obfcurity, they have advanced to a dominion equally unknown 
in any former age: but widely different in the caufes by which their 
fuccefs has been produced, and in the principles on which their au- 
thority is founded ; they call the attention of philofophy to the in- 
veltigation of their hiftory, as to the fublimeft obje@, which can in- 
tereit the curious, or employ the profound. 

‘ Whether they be confidered as the fources of religious belief, and 
as thus agitating in the moft powerful manner the hopes and fears of 
mankind ; or as the principles which have influenced the revolutions 
of nations, and thus including the caufes of the moit memorable 
events in aa hiftory, they ftand forth as the moft brilliant fub- 
jects of religious and political {peculation, and claim the belt exer- 
tions of philofophical fazacity. 

‘ Amidit fcenes fo ftriking and fo eventful, the ftudent of oriental 
literature cannot remain unmoved. Whatever Rhowreey he may 
have acquired, whatever judgment he may poffefs, muft be ufefully 
laid out in comparing thote two great fects which thus divide man- 
kind, and in collecting from deep and impartial enquiry the marks 
of true and falfe in{piration. 

‘In purfuit of refearches, ftretched through fo large an extent, 
and which embrace fo many important objects, he will probably be 
eled to confider thefe two religions i in their Hifterv, their kvidence, 
“and their Effcas ; ; asthe three great fources of compariion, by which 
their truth is to be determined. 

‘ He will begin, therefore, by examining the fituation of the worl 
at the refpective periods when their authors appeared: and from this 
inveftigation he will with certainty infer, what cin be afiigned to 
the wildom of Heaven, and what to the policy of men. 

‘ He will then weighin the balance of calm and unpreiudiced 
reafon, the evidence upon which they reft th eir claims; arid endea- 
vour by thefe mcans to fix the criteria of rez. and pretended reve- 
lation. 

* He will clofe his enquiries by confidering their effects upon man- 
kind, whether as individuals, or nations: for from the tendency 
of a religion to promote the prefent happine{s of men, we may cexer- 
mine the probability of its connection with their future intereils. In 
this manner it is probable that he will be able to afcertain the na 
ture and character of thefe refpedtive fyftems, better than in the more 
inartificial method of detached and defultory enquiry. For, doubt- 
lefs, in proportion to the variety and magaitude of thofe circum- 
ftances in which either fyftem is feen to be farther removed from the 
wily flratagems a decviver would employ, and the bafe ends he 
would purfue ; in proportion as it approaches nearer to the idea of 
fuch a religion as the Divine Being, who atts for the belt purpofes 
by the beit means, may be fappofed to communicate to mankind ; 
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in that exaét proportion will its claims be authenticated, and its eyi. 
dence confirmed. 

‘ It is to this great fubject of difcuffion that I prefume to call the 
attention of the audience I now addrefs; and I do not know that it 
is within the compafs of my information, to bring any more ufeful 
or more proper offering to the truth of our faith, than the refult of 
thofe enquiries which my fituation and profeflion have enabled me 
to make. | purpofe, therefore, to confider, in their moft important 
points of view, the chara¢ters of Mahometifm and Chriftianity, and 
the nature of their refpective pretenfions to a divine origin. 

‘ Nothing, furely, is fo likely to attract the attention of fcholars 
to Eaftern literature, as the fplendid fcene of Afiatic hiftory which 
is here prefented to them; and the important treafures of religious, 
of political, and of philofophical information which it contains. 

‘ We rejoice in the progrefs of every ftudy, which conneéts the 
various materials of knowledge by new ties, diverfifies them by new 
combinations, and enlarges the views of the contemplative and pious 
believer. We feel a growing confidence in our caufe, from the con- 
viction, that the farther fuch enquiries are purfued, and the more 
fuch information, as may facilitate them, is collected, the more 
firmly will the truth of our faith be eftablifhed ; and the more mag- 
nificent views will it unfold to us, of the conneétion in which Chrifti- 
anity ftands with the temporal and eternal welfare of mankind.’ 

The Reader will perceive, that the defizn is equaliy new and 
interefting; and we will aflure him, that, in general, the 
execution fhews the hand of a matter. 


[To be continued | Bp. 2 ie Re 


Art. 1X. The Noble Peafant ; a Comic Opera, in Three As ; as 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, in the Haymarket. By Thomas 
Holcroft. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Robinfon. 1784, | 





HE Author of this Piece, having adopted an ancient ftcry, 
has thought proper alfo to aflume (as far as Jay in his 
power) the ftyle of our antient authors, Shakefpeare is his gene- 
ral model; and the Cymbeline, and As you like it, of Shakefpeare, 
his particular patterns. “he archers of Sherwood are copies of 
the Forefters of Arden; the Foo] is a fketch after Touchftone; 
and Earl Egbert a rough draught of Cloten in Cymbeline; 
though his adventure with the wolf rather calls to our remem- 
brance the Taylor without a head, in Garrick’s Harlequin’s Ine 
vafion. This train is purfued through the whole Opera; of 
which the Author thus exprefles himfelf in his prefatory Adver- 
tifement : 

‘ For the eafe and convenience of the provincial theatres, as 
well as to gratify the curiolity of the Reader, thofe paffages and 
fongs, which were omitted in the reprefentation, are put between 
inverted commas. Scenes, which often are tedious in the theatre, 
amufe in the clofet; and it would, perhaps, be an experiment mot 
sauch to the advantage of moft theatrical productions, torefore, on any 
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iyge, paflages which, without great experience, it would be difficult 
to give areafon, why they fhould not be reftored. 

‘he Fable relates to times fo remote, that the tafk of fupporting 
dialogue, in which wit is neceflary, and yet of not offending the 
manners of thofe times, is no eafy one. Glory is often acquired in 
proportion as impediments are overcome: far be it, hosvever, from 
the Author to infinuate in what degree he is intitled to this kind of 
praife ; that decifion refts with the Public, and it cannot be in hands 
more equitable. 
© Ambitious of deriving fame from a fource whence fame has fo 
often flowed, from Poetry, the Author has paid an attention to the 
fongs, which he hopes the lovers of poetry will approve. Should 
they really poflefs excellence, it is ftill to be expected it muft often 
remain unnoticed. ‘The poetical beauties of the fongs in the Du- 
enna are frequently overlooked, but they are not¢therefore the lefs 
beautiful. In fome initances poetry has here been oblived to give 
lace to fituation and other accidents, and pretends to no cl-arms.’ 

That the Reader may determine how far the drama is ime 
proved by the reftoration of £ thofe paflages anc fongs omitted 
in the reprefentation ;’ how far ¢ the dialogue is fupported by 
wit, without offending antique manners ;’ and * what fame che 
Author’s ambition will derive from the fource of poetry ;’—to 
refolve thefe queftions, we fhal] fubjoin two fcenes (one ferious, 
or rather ferio-comic, the other fomewhat farcical), preferving the 
paflages * put between inverted commas,’ which (fays the Au- 
thor), though tedious in the theatre, amufe in the clofet.? To 
fuch amufement we leave the gentle Reader. 


SCENE IT. Changes to the Jjhirts of the Foreft, a dark um- 
brageous foliage, in the back ground. 


Adela and Edwitha. 

© Ade. Prithee, Edwitha, do not look and fpeak with fuch a difs 
mal gravity of countenance. ** Mercy on me! Thou wilt be fit com- 
** pany for nobody fhortly but Sextons and Parifh Clerks.” Before 
J would mope in this manner, I would live on the eaft fide of a yew 
tree, fleep in a cemetery, and wrap mytelf in a fhroud. 

‘ Edw. What would’ft thou have of me, girl ? When contending 
paflions difturb the mind, and occupy the heart, the tongue in vain 
endeavours to trifle, and the lips to {mile. 


SONG: Epwirua. 


I, 
Love leads to lab’rinths of woe ; 
Though rofes fpontaneous invite, 
Though pleafure feems prompt to beftow 
Each moment fome new-{prung delight. 
Should the Virgin be tempted to tafte 
The fruit that fo blooming appears, 
Her f{weets, by imprudence debas’d, 
All melt in contrition and tears. 
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II. 
The bofom where purity reigns 
The breath of detraétion can’t taint ; 
But fhe who not wholly abftains, 
Shall utter in vain her complaint: 
Like the lily, unable to rife, 
That’s wounded and droops to its bed, 
Untimely fhe withers and dies, 
And the cyprefs {prings over her head. 

© Ade. Paw! Tell me not of drooping lilies and cyprefs fhades 
—Laughter and light heels are certain antidotes to forrow. 

‘ Edw. Thou art a mad girl, Adela. 

« Ade. A merry girl, you mean—Mad I fhall never be, unlefs I 
were to fancy myfelf a fiddle, and go mad becaufe I could get no- 
body to dance to me. 

‘ Edw. What, could’ft thou be merry, if, like me, thou wert 

oing to be married to a fool ? 

‘ Ade. Ay, by my confcienc ecould I.— Married to a fool! Marry, 
amen, and with all my heart, and the fooner the better— Your fool 
is the only manageable beaft among a herd of hufbands. ‘* When 
«* you are angry you may vent your fpleen in metaphor, talk treafon 
«* in fimile, and abufe him by irony and allegory, and he fhall kifs 
«¢ you for being fo kind—The greater my hutband’s folly, the more 
<< apparent would my wit be.—I could mould him, like a piece of un- 
*¢ baked dough, into any form.”—A fool, like a watchman, walks 
always in the dark, and his wife is the lanthern by whofe light he 
finds his way. Lord, girl, I could give thee my apron full of rea- 
fons, and a handful over, why a woman fhould marry a fool. 

‘ Edw. I thought men of wit and underftanding were always thy 
favourites. 

‘ Ade: As gallants, but not as hufbands. Give ’em a little love, 
and a little hope before marriage, and they will fee good fenfe in 
every fentence, wit in every antic, and Cupids hanging in clutters at 
every ringlet; but the honey-moon over, and all the little Loves 
drop as dead as fuffocated bees—vanifh like ghoits when a candle 
enters. ‘* After this, my Lord becomes fo full of wifdom and ob- 
‘«¢ fervation, that one mutt fet difcretion with a pair of fcales at the 


_ ** door of one’s mouth, to weigh words, and dete&t levities, or elie 


** expect to have ’em entered in a memorandum-book, and read 
** every Sunday after fermon. 

‘© Edw. By way of reproof and edification, hey girl? 

“< Ade. Yes.—And then Sir Gravity feats himielf in his elbow- 
‘«¢ chair, and with all the confcious dignity of Wifdom rubs his fhins, 
«« hems thrice, and begins. —— Hem !|—my dear— hem—my dear— 
«* Pfhaw, zounds! leave playing with the cat’s tail, and liften to me.—- 
** My dear—how often muift Iremind you of the neceflity of being cir- 
“* comfpect in your words and actions ! — Laft Sunday wasa fe’nnight, 
** after vefpers, being in company with the parfon of the parifh, 
** you afked if Ariftotie could talk French; and foon after wanted 
** to know what was Latin for a bag-pudding.—I have told you a 
* aboufand times, my dear, that your tongue is fo Aippant, you 

‘* prattle 
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« prattle fo fait, and your difcourfe is fuch a mixture of fenfe and 
«* nonfenfe, that it is like reading the Proverbs of Solomon, inter- 
‘«« Jined with the merry exploits of Jack the Giant-killer. 

«© Edw. Ha, ha, ha! 

« Ade. So proceeds he—reproving me for not paring my nails 
‘< properly reading me wife documents concerning the milk-fever, 
«« the danger of cutting eye-teeth, and fipping hot foup; together 
« with the indecency of clambering over ftiles, fleeping in church, 
‘¢ and wearing fhort petticoats.” 

‘ Edw. And what would’ft thou do, hadft thou one of thefe cir- 
cum{fpect, learned, fault-finding hufbands? 

‘ Ade. Do?—Why I would make mince-meat of Ariftotle, put 
Epictetus in a pie, and ferve up Seneca in a fack-poffet, that he 
might be choaked with his own wifdom. 


RONDEAU. ADELA. 


Give me the man of fimple foul, 
Not prone to proud o’erweening, 
Whole open eye can vacant roll, 
And ne’er betray a meaning. 
No folemn Sir, within whofe looks 
Live norght but wrinkles and rebukes. 
Give me the man, &c. 
No fpoilt child of wit, 
Ever ready to {pit 
The fpleen of his brain at who ftands in his way, 
Finding fault, when you’re filent, with what you don’t fay. 
May the Fates rather fend me a fool, 
Whom the genius of woman may rule; 
Whom her rattle and tattle, caprices or kiffes, can’t teaze ; 
Whom the jig of a fiddle, or wit of a riddle, can pleafe. 
Give me the man, &c.’ 


SCENE IX. Enter Earl Egbert with the wolf’s head, his fword 
drawn, and the Fool following him. 


* FE. £gb. What a horrible moniter itis, Fool !—What tukks! 

* Fool. And what do you intend to do with it, ** now you have 
* been valiant enough to cut off the head of a dead wolf?” 

‘ Fob. Preferve it as a trophy to tell pofterity. 

‘ Fool. How courageovufly you ran away ! 

‘ Eeb. Fool,—dott fee this purfe of gold? 

‘ Fool. Yes—but ta@us—feeling is the beft of the five fenfes. 

‘ Egb. I—did not run away from the wolf, Fool. 

* Fool. Oh, oh! [afde]|—Yes—yes, you did. 

‘ Eeb. teil you, Fool, I] did not—nay more—I kill’d the woif 
with my own rightarm.—Did—I not? [Tofes the purfe about.) 

‘ Fool. No. 

‘ £gé. Yes, I did—and you faw me—** you were a {pedator of 
** the terrible combat.” 

‘ Fool. No—no—no. 

‘ Egb. No! [Plays with the purfe. 

* Fogel. No. pole} 





* Egb. 
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¢ Egb, Well, well—then I did not 
, [Puts the purfe in his pocket.) 

‘ Fool. Hey !—egad—now I recollec&t—I—I believe you did, but 
the proof lies in the purfe, and the purfe lies in your pocket. 

‘ Egb. —There—take it—and thew your wifdom, Fool, by 
praifing my valour. 

‘ Fool. Valour! * [examining the contents of the purfe] three, fix, 
‘«« nine, twelve,—by the fting in the dragon’s tail St. George was 3 
“* coward to you—eighteen, twenty, one, two, three—a Welfhman 
*© on St. David’s-day was never half fo full of wrath. 

‘ Egb. Now anfwer me—How, when the wolf approached— 
how did I look? 

** Fool. Look !—terrible!—as nine taylors at one cucumber!” [| 
remember a fong about a Knight almoft as courageous as yourfelf: 
you fhall hear. 


SONG. Foo:. 


I. 
Sir Eglamore was a valiant knight, Fa, la, lankey down dilly, 
He called for his fword, and went forth to fight, Fa, la, &c. 
He went forth to fight, as I’ve heard fay, 


And when he came there he ran away. Fa, la, &c, 
II. 
A hungry wolf did tow’rd him leap, Fa, la, &c, 


But he’d rather have met with a {core of fheep ; Fa, la, &c, 
Then he ran fo faft that his fword did drop, 


And he fcorn’d to turn back to pick it up. Fa, la, &c. 
lil. 

Then there came whiftling down the plain Fa, la, &c. 

A furly, fturdy, dauntlefs fwain : Fa, la, &c. 


Mean while the knight ran up a tree, 

That if they thould fight, he the combat might fee. Fa, la, &c. 
IV. 

Oh then began a bloody fray, Fa, la, &c. 

Asthe knight durft not fight, he refolv’d to pray; Fa, la, &c. 

But had you beheld Sir Eglamore, ide £ 


When as he heard the favage roar! Fa, la, &e. 
V. 

This peafant did his ribs fo roaf, Fa, la, &c. 

That Mr. Wolf gave up the ghott: . Fa, la, &c. 

So when the knight faw the monfter dead, | 

His courage return’d, and he cut off his head. Fa, la, &e. 


‘ E. Egé. Hark ye, Fool—this is no jefting matter—It is not 
convenient that Earl Walter fhould know the truth—* Befides—I fay, 
** Fool, I am valorous—fet that down in your creed—believe, and 
** report it, and gold fhall jingle in your purfe. | 

‘©’ Fool, Oh, I am a very Pagan prieft for that—I will believe any 
** thing, and report any thing for gold.—But Edwitha, and that 


“* wafp, Adela, will tell a different tale. 


“ Feb. Nay, now I find you are a dull Fool.——Let it be 
** granted, which, confidering their fright, is very unlikely, that 
| ‘© they 
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«« they faw fomebody elfe attack the wolf—he fell.—What of that? 
«« —He was only ftunned—he got up again—more enraged than 
«“ ever—upon which I—feeing him make towards Edwitha—drew 
« my fword, fet myfelf in his path, and with a fingle ftroke cut off 


‘‘ his head. ara 
‘«¢ Fool. You had better do it at two—double your ftroke—it will 


«* found better. ee . 
«© Egb, No matter ;”—follow my directions, and your fortune is 


made, Fool. 
‘ Fool. Ha—fo hall the proverb, That Fools have fortune, be 


verinied. —Well —fo be it. 
SCENE X. {To them Earl Walter. 


‘ER. Egb. My Lord—I—have—here brought—a trifling gift for 
your Lordfhip. 

‘E.Wal. For me, my Lord? [coldly.] 

‘ Feb. Um—a—kind of—pre/ent —nothing—though not long 
fince—a terrible reality —But thus docircumitances change the pro- 
perties of things ; and thus was the fword a circumftance that changed 
thefe fangs to the mere images of anger and deftruction. 

‘Wal. Ay, my Lord—but whofe {word ? 

‘Egb. Mine 

‘ Wal. Your’s! 

‘ Ech. Mine —a — matter — of — fmall moment —yet — fome- 
thing. —** The labours of Hercules were not all equally dangerous. 
‘* Let thefe poor doings be conftrued in their plain fenfe, and cou- 
** rage fhall fleep contented.” 

‘ Wal. Let me underftand you, Earl Egbert.—Was it you who 
fought with the wolf? 

‘ Ed. I. 

‘ Wal. And killed him ? 

*‘ Eg. And killed him.—‘* The deed is recent and notorious.” 
—-Women, boys, and cowards did fpeculate. —The Fool likewife be- 
held; let Aim impart,—‘* To the act of valour let him give the garb 
* of truth.” 

‘ Wal. Is it poffible? 

‘ Egb. Am I doubted ?—‘* Why then, let virtue be extinét 
“* from this vile world, and only let feax and falfhood flourith. 

** Fool. Amen.—So fhall our caufe thrive. [Afde.] 

‘* Wal. Pardon me, Earl Egbert, but I had been told —— 

** Fgh. That new moons are made of old almanacs, perhaps— 
** and that royal Arthur’s knights were taylor’s ’prentices-——I 
** claim day-light, and fifty pair of eyes, for my teftimonies—they 
** faw, and they fhall announce, 

‘* Wal. Saw you! you yourfelf vanquifh the wolf! 

‘“* Feb. Me — Me myfelf they f2w, from the loop-holes of 
** hedges, and the tops of trees—The aét was vifible.—T he fun was 
** not in eclipfe, nor hid behind a wooden trencher—What?! is the 
*“ blood not moift, and fmoking ftill upon my {word ?” 

‘Wal. Forgive me, nohle Egbert.—The account I had heard 
from Adela was very different-—— 

‘ £25. Let the Fool {peak ; he faw the combat. 

* Fool. Yes, ves, the Fool faw it—the l’ool was wife and ran _ 
‘6 I " 
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‘ Egb. Ay—The Fool ran away.—For my own part—I—I fe. 
treated a few paces, ’tis true, but it was only to draw my {word, 

* Fool, And put himfelf in a pofture of offence—and defence,— 
Had you beheld how he look’d—[ur/s into a laugh.|—you would 
have died with laughing. 

‘ Wal. With laughing ! 

“« Egb. How! 

« Fool. Ay—to fee what a filly figure he cut—[Laughs excefiively,] 

‘ Egb. Silly figure! who? what? [Angrily, put firiking bis 

pocket as to give the Fool hints of future reward. | 
© Fool. Why—[laughs ; then jiops Juddenly] the wolf without his 
head to be fure. 

‘ Wal. But pray, was there not a Peafant, who 

‘ Egb. Oh, yes—yes—There was a fturdy hind who gave him 
the firit blow. 

‘ Fool. And, to fay the truth, a devilifh hard knock it was —I 
thought Mr. Wolf had been dead and gone—quite deceafed, till Earl 
Egbert fhewed me to the contrary.—But he was only itunned — 

‘ Wal. This accounts for the miftake. 

‘ Fool. He got up again—more enraged than ever—upon which 
the valiant Earl feeing him make towards Edwitha, drew his {word, 
fet himfelf in his path, and with a fingle itroke—humph—hold—I 
forget—was it one or two flrokes? 

‘ Egb. Two—two ftrokes. 

‘ Fool Oh—ah—and with two fingle ftrokes cut off his head. 

‘ Wal. Leave your fooling, firrah—Eearl Egbert, I know not 
how to thank you.— Twice has my daughter owed her fafety to your 
arm.—But fhe fhall acknowledge, fhe fhall reward your fervices. 

‘ Eb. Why that is fuficient, Earl Walter —*‘* Good deeds 
«© and valiant, I find, are liable to mifconitructions.—Envy is the 
“* fhadow of merit—Let it pafs.” 


SCENE XI. Luter a Mefenger. 


‘ Me. My Lord, Anlaff, the Dane, with a ftrong band, is ap- 
proaching fait to affault the caftle, informed, as rumour fays, of the 
abfence of young Harold and your friends. 

* Egb. Anlatt! The devil he is. [ Afde.] 

‘ Wal. Anlaff! Oh my prophetic fpirit!—How far are they 
hence? 

* Mef- Some three hours march, as ’tis faid, my Lord. 

‘ Wal, Fly, friend, take the fwifteft horfe, and ufe thy utmot 
diligence to Cheviot Hills, to inform my ion—Relate our danger, 
bid him make what fpeed he may, and we, in the mean time, will 
do all that defperate men can do to repel the enemy. [Exit Meé/- 
fenger.| ——Oh Earl Egbert, we now fhall have occation for all our 
as 

** Egb. I with I was at fea in a cockle fhell, with all my foul.” 


[ Afde.] 








SCENE XII. Eater Edwitha and Adela.‘ 


‘ Edw. My father! 
‘* Wal. Edwitha!—hag thou heard? 
** Edw. I have.” 


bg Wal, 
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¢ Wal. Oh my child, I tremble for thee. 
«« Edw. Fear not for me, my father; my heart tells me you never 
« fhall behold Edwitha in any ftate unworthy of yourfelf—you may 
«« fee me die, but never debafed.”’ 
«© Wal. 1 forefaw the probability of this—I warned thy bro- 
«ther, but he, rafh and unthinking, contemned my fears.x—But 
«« wherefgre do I wafte that time in complaint which might be fo 
«s mbch Wetter employed??? Come, Earl Egbert, let us think about 


defence, and dying properly. 


SCENE XIII. 


447 


[ Exit Earl Walter. ] 


‘ E. Egb. Dying properly !—a very happy fubjec& for contempla- 

tion truly. 
‘ Ade. Take comfort, rely on the care of heaven, my Edwitha. 
« Edw. On that alone I depend for fupport and prefervation. 


‘ Edw. 


© Ade. 


© Egd. 


F IN AL E, 
To man the future’s unforefeen ; 
Tis then his duty to await 
The various turns of wayward fate, 
With mind unaw’d and thought ferene. 


Tho’ prefent tempeits cloud the fky, 
Around the livid lightnings blaze, 
Swect innocence can yet fupply 
The foul refign’d, 
The conitant mind, 
Whofe power fupreme the raging ftorm obeys, 


[Edwitha and Adela walk up the fage.} 


I find my fears increafe apace, 
Oh, would I were in any other piace. 


‘ Fool. Did you e’er fee a Taylor, Sir, handle his fheers ? 


© Edw. 


© Eb. 


© Adam. H 


How he’!I f{nip, 
And he’ll clip, 
And his fury to quell, 
In buckram make terrible flaughter ; 
Oft fending vaft remnants to hell! 
Like him the fierce Dane gives no quarter, 
But with blood and with battle 
Will make the walls rattle 
About your ears; 
Would I were in fome old well. 


Enter Adam Bell. 


Where is Earl Walter, who can tell? 
He went, good Friar, hence, e’en now, 
With heavy heart and clouded brow. 


Exter Alice frightened. 


* Ah me! where fhall we women run! 


Oh, Lady, we are all undone! 
Ay, ay, alack, we’re‘all undone! 
ence with your daftard doubts and fears, 


Alice, chcar your heart, and dry your tears. 





[ 4fde.} 


Adam, 
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Adam, and Fool. 
Hence, then, with daftard doubts and fears, 
Edwitha, Adela, and Alice. 
We’ll chear our hearts, and dry our tears. 


CHORUS. 
Who knows but heaven may on high, 
Behold a fpeedy fuccour nigh.’ Cc i 





Art. X. Robin Hood; or, Sherawood Foreff: aComic Opera, as it 
is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent Garden. By 
Leonard Mac Nally, Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. 1784. 


HIS opera, like Mr. Holcroft’s Noble Peafant, is chiefly 
founded on the old Jegendary tales of Robin Hood, and 
the other freebooters and archers of Sherwood Foreft; and, 
like that piec-, affects the antique phrafeology, vein of humour, 
and turn of dialogue, which gives an air of conftraint and af- 
fetation to the ftyle of the whole drama. Robin Hood, how- 
ever, in the fcenes befere us, difplays little of that bold gal- 
Jantry of fpirit, which our garlands and old ballads have taught 
us to expect, rather than the fententious gravity of a philofo- 
pher. The manners of Little John are more congruous and 
better fupported. His fitting in judgment is one of the happicft 
paflages in the opera, and, as fuch, we give it for a fample. 
Enter Ancuer, carrying a large Gothic chair. 
‘ Yohn. Fix the bench of juftice here, which is made of yew, fig- 
nifying the bitternefs of judgment. We thould have tried this 
wicked prieft and our treacherous companion before day, but judicial 


.proceedings ought never to be carried on in the dark. 


‘ Bowman. Nor in twilight, John; therefore we Englifh hate 
ftar-chamber bufinefs. But it is now broad light, fhall we proceed? 
‘ John. Yes; but firft bring me in the robes and coif, we ftripped 
from the learned ferjeant of the law, on his way to the parvife. 
(Exit Archer.) A judge might as well appear without his head as 
without his robe; for profeffional wifdom confifts much in looking 
rave. 
' Enter ARCHER, with robe and coif. 

* John. (Puts on the robes.) Great knowledge and Socus peocus lie 
depofited under this coif. Now Iam equipt in the uniform of the 
courts, and qualified to hear and determine caufes. (Sits) Dol 
look wife? 

‘ Bowman, Aye, as wife as an owl at midnight—So wife, were 
you to appear in Weftminiter-hall, on a call of ferjeants, the judges 
might cry out, I {py a brother! 

‘ John. Order in the prifoners and witneffes.—— Though to be 
fure [ am acquainted with the whole cafe myfelf; but then being a 
judge, I muft know nothing but what comes out in evidence. 

© Bowmar. Shall we impannel a jury? 

‘ Fobn. Ajury! Pith, no: where is the necefiity! Juries follow 
the direction of the court: yet we may as well have one for form’s 
fake. Range yourfelves, archers, for the jury, (The archers range 

them/felves 
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them/elves in a row.) Now bring in the profecutors and the profe- 
Cusees. 
Enter Friar and Scarvet, bound. 

‘ John. Why are the prifoners bound? For fhame, Bowman? A 
ran upon his trial fhould be perfeétly at eafe in his body, that he 
may have the free ufe of his mind. (The pri/oners are unb.und.) Now 
carry away the ropes: the fight of halters may be offenfive, or raife 
a fellow-feeling, and difturb fome of the jury. Command filence. 

‘ Bowman. Silence! 

¢ John. You father Tuck, and you William Scarlet, ftand charged 
with carrying on a correfpondence with the bifhop of Hereford, and 
an intention to betray us, lords and yeomen of the foreft, into his 
hands. 

‘ Bowman. How fay you, William Scarlet; guilty, or not guilty ? 

‘ Scarlet. Not guilty. 

‘ Fohn. Not guilty! Say fo again, you damned dog, and you 
fhali be hanged without further trial, as a notorious liar. Will you 
challenge any of the jury? 

‘ Scariet. You know, John, I'd fight the beft of them. 

‘ Fobn. Fight the beft of you: he don’t underftand the term ; 
but, gentlemen, it is legal practice that the prifoner fhould be ig- 
norant of the proceedings carried on againft him, (Zo the Archer:.) 

‘ Scarlet. Will you liften to reafon ? 

‘ Fobn. Litten to reafon! No, firrah, not on the part of the pri- 
foner: I fit here as a judge of law, not of reafon; befides, 1 have 
four reafons for hanging you. Firft, you muft be hanged, becaufe 
Iam not to fit here for nothing: fecondly, you muft be hanged, 
becaufe you have nobody to ftand up for you: thirdly, you muft be 
hanged, becaule you appear iz forma pauperis without money; and, 
fourthly, you muft be hanged, becaufe you have a damned hanging 
look. Gentlemen, I have finifhed my charge. 

‘ Bowman. Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed? Is the pri- 
foner guilty, or not guilty? 

‘ Archer. Guilty. 

‘ Bowman. Put him bye. Stand forward, Friar. Friar Tuck, 
are you guilty, or not guilty ? 

‘Friar. Guilty. 

‘ John. The firft truth I believe you ever told. 

‘ Friar. May 1 fpeak. 

‘ Fohn. Not after convidtion—Take him away. 

(Lhe Archers feize him.) 

‘ Friar. One word 

‘ John. Stop his mouth— 

* Friar. | plead my clergy. 

‘ John. Plead your clergy!—The devil you do?—Oh, ho!—-~ 
Gentlemen of the jury, this is a point of law, and mutt be left to 
Robin Hood. . I thall only obferve, that it is really a ftrange doc- 
trine, that men of the church, and men of /etters, fhoul.t commit 

with impunity crimes for which other men fuffer without mercy.’ 

In regard to fable, the main plot is neither humorous nor 


interefting ; nor is there much to be faid in favour of the epilode 


of Edwin and Angelina, 
Rev. Dec, 1754, Gg C, ALT. 
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fxeter, printe : by K. Grigg, and fold by G. Kearfley » Lon. 
don. 8Svo. . od. 


~ RIS is a thin of confiderable merit. The fable is in- 
terefting and various, and the diction animated and flow. 
ing, ‘The piece, however, fees to have been fent prematurely 
nio the world, without receiving all thofe improvements i¢ 
might have obtaingd from the further care and abilities of! the 
Author. The language, though warm and free, is common! 
too diffule, fometimes “incorreét, and fometimes fliffened with 
the forced inverfions of modern Tragedy. The condu& alfo of 
the incidents of the play is not fo rounded and compact, as the 
circumftances would admit, and as the Dramatic art requires. 
A careful revifal of the whole by the Author, would render it 
an excellent Tragedy. As a f{pecimen, we have felected a Scene 
from the third act, which we believe our readers will agree, is 
not only fpirited, but uncommon: 
[Volair’s Tent. ] Enter a Soldier. 
Sold. As in ovr fartheft limits t}ward the city *, 
I with my fellows held obfervant watch, 
A damfel crois’d our way with two attendants. 
She bad us ftraitway lead her to our chief, 
And begs to be admitted to thy prefence, 
Voln. Bring her before us. 
Enier Gunhilda. 
Veln. *Mid the porns of death, 
And throng of hoftile arms, fay, gentle maid, 
What brings thee hither at this hour of night? 
Guih, Art thou the much-fam’d leader of the Danes ? 
Voln, My name is Volnir. 
Cun. Hail, illuftrious Chief! 
My. errand is to thee, and my requeft 
The favour of thy private ear, 
Voln. Retire. (To the Attendanis.) 
Thy will is granted. From a meflenger | 
So beauteous, and fo rare, I may expect 
No common tidings. Whence? and who art thou? 
Gunh, From Devon’s weft extreme I come ; a friend 
To thee and Denmark. 
Voln. How a friend ? Proceed. 
Gun. Art thou ambitious o’er this town to triumph? 
To gird the conqueror’s laurel round thy brow ? 
kad all thy valiant hoft enrich with plunder? 
A female tongue fhall teach thee how to aa. 
Velx. Whoe’er thow art, whatever be thy counfel, 
~ “‘Phou read’it my wih aright. 
Gunbh. Iam the daughter 
Of Ofwy, powerful chief, a name to thee 
Well-kaown, my name Gunhilda. In onor veins 
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Flows Danifh blood; ere that inhuman maflacre 
Dettroy’d thy countrymen, by holy union 
Of marriage *twas acquired. 
Joln. Say on, fair damfel. | 
Gunh. ‘Thus then; my father with a mighty aid : 
Is near at hand prepared to raife this fiege ; 
So Albert credits, fo the citizens. 
But if thy heart confents with his, to terms 
Which I fhall now propofe, the town is thine. 
‘oln. What bond coercive anfwers for his faith ? 
Guxh, I will remain with thee a willing hoftage. 
Voln, *Tis well; the terms unfold. | 
Gunb. On Ofwy’s part | 
He promifes, when hoft with adverfe hoft 
fs mix’d in fight, to fly with all his troops. 
Then while the citizens confufedly urge 
Their way toward the walls, thy friends may enter 
With the affrighted crowd. Or e’er two days 
Are paft, when he is in the city pofted, 
He will, the gate committed to his care, 
To thee deliver at a certain hour. 
From thee he afks in coin, in plate, or gems, 
Secretly given, a third part of the fpoil. 
He withes thee to curb impetuous rage, 
Nor fhed unneceffary blood, but one, 
One odious life he at thy hands requires, 
Voln. Name the devoted victim. 
Gunh. Edred: he 
Who every needy artizan infpires 
With pride, and every vile mechanic breaft 
With obftinacy. He it is who checks thy courfe, 
Thy greateft enemy and our’s. 
Voln. I know 
The youth ; when firft we for this fiege prepared, 
He came with Albert, and defied our power. | 
Bold were his words, and ftately was his mien. 
I faw him afterwards like lightning pierce 
Our thickeft ranks, his fury front to front 
Rodolph oppofed, and defperate was the fight ; 
But Rodolph’s arm prevail’d not. On he rufh’d, 
And havock mark’d his way. ‘This night again 
His valour foil’d us; he, our prifoners fay, 
The citadel defended. We accept 
Thy terms fair ftranger. ‘To the noble Ofwy, 
We {fwear, the third part of the fpoil to give, 
And Edred’s forfeit life. 
Gunh, He afks no more. 
The firft he claims a debt of juftice, due 
From thee to his deferts ; the laft, a facrifice 
To the diminifh’d honour of his houfe, 
And fullied name. ”Twere long, nor need I tell 
The caufe of his defired revenge ; enough 
Ggz | 
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That Edred is beyond expreilion bafe, 


Vile, contumelious, and that we would fee, 
With pleafure fee this Ifland from its bafe 
Torn by an earthquake, and with all its rocks 
Plunged in the main, fo he might fink beneath 
The ponderous ruins. 
Voln. Be itas thou wilt, 
My generous hoftage. We will pay the debt 
Of jultice and of vengeance. Were he placed 
Within our power, had he a thoufand lives 
He dies. 
Gunb. That thought gives comfort to my foul. 
For that I braved the horrors of the night, 
That fteel’d the weaker nature of my fex, 
And brought me hither fpite of danger’s frown, 
And the pale eye of fear. 
Poln. Difmifs all fear. 
Here thou art fafe as in thy father’s palace. 
My hardy Danes fhall form a bulwark round thee, 
As round the temple of fome facred power, 
By whofe fuperior aid they may obtain 
Each f{plendid trophy of triumphant war, 
Wealth, conqueft, and renown.—Lead tothe tent 
Of Rodolph’s captive this illuftrious ftranger. 
Colleét a band of the moft beauteous flaves 
To wait upon her perfon, She demands 
Refpect and reverence from each fon of Denmark. 
Gunh. Colle& them not; I need not their attendance. 
Send back with fpeedy diligence my guides. 
’Tis meet I fhould be private. To thy worth 
Itruft, great chief, for fafety and protection. 
‘oln. We all are thine, and with obfequious readinefs 
Shall thy commands obey. 
Gunbh. My confidence 
Is fully tried, I thank thee for thy care, (Exit. ) 
Foln. What {mall events may fhake the firmett ftates ! 
Armies deftroy, and fack imperial.-cities ! 
The verieft trifles oftentimes beget 
Important confequences. — Private {pleen, 
A female pique, perhaps a foolifh quarrel, 
A difappointed paflion, or the tting 
Of wayward pride, betrays without a blow 
This town, which J almoft defpair’d to win 
By open force. Chance governs all below. 
To Britith treachery, British valour yields— 
The rich reward, and golden harveft mine. (Exit. 
The publication of this Tragedy is accompanied by a very 
tolerable Prologue and Epilogue, and we have been told, that 
the piece has actually been reprefented on the Exeter ftage. The 
fubject being taken from the inveftment of that city by the 


Danes; there was, no doubt, a local propriety in fuch a repre- 
3 prefentation ; 
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fentation ; yet, when we confider the difadvantages of a provin- 
cial tage, when we compare the Tragedy of EpITHA with fome 
we have perufed, as acted at certain Theatres Royal with uni- 
verfal applaufe, we cannot but think that the five acts now be- 
fore us fhould, .with proper emendations and alterations, have 
been reprefented on the Theatre of the Capital. we 





Art. XII. Letters to Dr. Horfley. Part II. Containing farther Evi- 
dence that the Primitive Chriflian Church was Unitarian. By 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Johnfon. 1784. 


W* never read Dr, Prieftley’s controverfial writings with- 
out calling to our recollection the afleveration of Colley 
Cibber, in his celebrated difpute with Mr. Pope, and the well- 
known epigram which hath recorded the refolution of that heroie 
and perfevering author * : 
uoth Cibber to Pope, ** Tho” in verfe you foreclofe, 

Vi have the laff word; for by G-—— I’ll write profe.” 

Poor Colley! thy reas’ning is none of the ftrongett, 

For know, the /af word is the word that /a/s longe/?. 

The pretent performance (an opus palmarium in its way—and 
fo is every thing of Dr. Prieftley’ s, as he imagines, and his 
friends aflert) is conducted wid trita, according to his old accuf- 
tomed form; and therefore, of courfe, muff contain, firft, The 
PREFACE, meps éxvle, with incidental remarks, all converging 
like radii to the dear centre of /é/f. Secondly, The InTRO- 
DUCTION; or the fame important fubject continued. Thirdly, 
Tue Series oF LETTERS—where we likewife meet it in al- 
moft every page. Fourthly, The ApPENDIx; and laftly, The 
CaTaLoGue of Dr, Prieftley’s Works—following the corpfe, 
like a Jong train of mourners in black cloaks! 

To proceed onwards in due order, we will ateend the pro- 
ceffion, juft as the Undertaker hath marfhalled it. 

Prerace. ‘I fee the moft abundant caufe to be fatisfied 
with every thing of confequence that I have advanced in this 
controverfy ; and [ am able to produce much additional evidence 
for every article of it, as well as a variety of other matter relate 
ing to the fubject, which will throw light on the opinions and 
turn of thinking in early times.’—Who fays all this? —Why, 
the very man whofe intereft it is to fay it. We feldom hear a 
culprit plead guilty to his indi€tment in open court. 

Uur Author is ‘ proceeding with his Jarger work;’ but the 
' curiofity of the Public will not be gratified with it for thefe 
* two or three years.’ 


a 





* This Epigram is exaétly copied from Bifhop Warburton’s edi- 
tion of the Dunciad ; Vid. Pope’s Works, 8vo edit. 1760, 
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He is, it feems, fifty years of age. His character and habifs 
are formed and fixed; fo that if he is wrong, there is (by his 
own confeffion) very little hope of his ever becoming better. 
‘ Great changes,’ fays he, ‘ feldom take place at my age.’ He is 
obliged to acknowlédge, that there is a ‘ general prepofleffion 
againft him among the more learned Chriftians with refpe& to 
the prefent argument :’—but he repofes his confidence in Time, 
and doubts not of his fuccefs with prince Pofterity, how much 
foever he may be negleéted or oppofed by the critics of the day. 
© With refpeét to the judgment of the Public,’ fays he, ¢ the effect 
‘of any mode of oppofition is only temporary. What did the 
unqualified approbation of all the defenders [Reid, Beattie, and 
Ofwald] of a pretended common fenje, by the Monthly Review- 
ers of that day, do for the doctrine ? Has it now any advocates ? 
~¢+ + What fignified the rancour with which they treated my 
defence of the true common fenfe againft the fpurious one? 
Though much admired in its day, it hath not. been in their 
power to refcue it from oblivion.’ 

The Author laments the vitiated tafte of the Public. They 
do not, it fhould feem, relifh his writings as they ought; nor 
prize them according to their real and intrinfic merits. They 
are not fo prepared as they fhould be for the choice things which 
he hath yet in ftore; and after all, his pearls are likely to be 
caf? before fwine! Hear, gentle Reader, on what grounds he 
builds this lamentable conjeCture. wiz. © That there are (fays 
he) at prefent thofe who are not properly prepared to judge of my 
work, there cannot be a ftronger indication, than that the write 
ings of the Monthly Review and Dr. Horfley, in this controverfy, 
have found admirers.’ This is Dr. Prieftley’s way of demon- 
{trating a propofition! and thus he ** fhines, in all * the dignity 
of Q. E. D.” 

In this larger work, im which the Author is at prefent em- 
ployed, he acknowledges that he § finds himfelf, in a great mea- 
fure, on new ground.’ The Socinians who have gone before 
him—your Przipcoviufes and your Zwickers, to fay nothing of 
other names of lefs note—have performed their tafk in a very im- 
perfect and bungling manner; and our hero is obliged to fight 
his way * without a fecond.’—O! if it were alfo © without a 
judge!’ 

He hath, however, a Pole-ffar to dire& his adventures in the 
dreary wafte of ecclefiaftical hiftory. Guided by its aufpicious 
light, he doubts not of arriving at the enchanted caftle, where 
Truth hath for ages been kept in durance vile; and if he cannot 
re(cue her from thraldom, and let her /oo/e on the world, it fhall not 
be for want of deeds of hardihood becoming a true knight-errant ; 
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" Shines in the dignity of F, R, S. Pope. 
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fa that, at leaft, he will merit fome part of the epitaph, defigned 
for another flaming adventurer that dafhed out of the common 
track 





















































Magnis tamen excidit aufss. 


‘[¢ certainly, fays Dr. P. requires no {mall degree of patience, 

as well as judgment and fagacity, to trace the real ftate of the 
' Unitarian Chrittians in early times, from the writings of their 

enemies only: for all their own writings are either giofsly in- 
terpolated or have perifhed, except the Clementines, which is a 
work of great curiofity, and has not yet been fufficiently con- 
fidered.” It is then from the Clementines, or the Ldomulies falfely 
attributed to Clemens, that Dr. Prieftley is to derive that true 
and certain light, which, like the ftar that guided the //7/2- 
men to Bethlehem, is to conduct him through the dark Jab) - 
rinths of fuperftition, myftery and nonfenfe, to the fecret recefs 
where truth hath been burning for ages, like a lamp in a fe- 
pulchre. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Prieftley, the light which is to guide 
his eager footfteps is not fo pure and /imple as he and his follow- 
ers might wifh. It contains what Lord Nugent, in his excel- 
lent Ode to Liberty, pathetically calls ** a mingled ray.” But 
Dr, Prieftley hath a kind of intelleétua! prifm, by which he ean 
feparate the pure light, analyfe every beam, and reduce every 
colour into its own clafs. 

There are, it feems, paflages in the Clementines that fpeak 
“of the perfonifucation of the , or of the divinity and pre- 
-exifience of Glyift.’ But what ifthere are? Thofe paflages muft 
be affigned to the clafs of ‘ INTERPOLATIONS.’—Thus the 
difficulty is folved at once; and the lips of the impertinent ca- 
viller are clofed for ever, 

According to Dr. Prieftley, ¢ the Clementines (of which the 
Recognitions is little more than another edition) was probably 
written about the time of Juftin, and is a fine compofition of its 
kind; and fuperior to any thing now extant of that age, the 
writings of Juftin by no means excepted. It abounds with cue 
rious circumftances relating to the cu/foms and opinions of the 
times, &c. &c.’ 

On thefe * fine compofitions abounding with curious circum- 
ftances relating to cuftoms and opinions,’ Dr. Jortin was fo 
taftelefs and precipitate as to pronounce the following judgment: 
“¢ The Recognitions and the Homilies of CLEMENS, written, as 
it is thought, in the fecond century, contain as much truth as 
Lucian’s true Hiftory, Arifteas, Gulliver’s Travels, the Lives of 
feveral Monks, of Lazarillo, of David Simple, and of Gil Blas. 
Tt would not be a reafonable requett to defire any man to confute 


this work.” [Remarks on Ecclef. Hif, Vol. 1. p 338, 339-] hal 
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Dr. Prieftley calls this work a * Theological Romance,’ and Dr, 
Jortin a * Wretched Romance.’ 


Who fhall decide when Doétors difagree ? 


There is, however, a new field epened, in which the Hiforian 
of the Corruptions may difplay his * judgment and fagacity :’ his 
more than Sentleian acumen in fettling the era and country, 
and in appreciating the exact merits of an antient Greek Author, 
by internal and external evidence, by the ftru¢ture of his lan- 
guage, and the form of his compofition; by the opinions he 
adopts, and the cuftoms he refers to; by the teftimony of con- 
temporary and fubfequent writers :—In a word, by all thofe nice 
comparifons which mark a difcriminating and comprehenfive 
mind, furnifhed with choice and accurate learning ; not picked 
up at random, and gleaned by bits and parcels at fecond hand 
from the furfaces of books, but gathered with equal caution 
and induftry from their native ftores in the venerable bofom of 
antiquity. . 

But there are fome writers of yefterday, who have had the 
affurance to publifh Hifories :—yea, have thruft themfelves into 
the chair, and dictated what they have had (we ufe a favourite 
word of Dr. Prieftley’s) ¢ the Jn/olence’ to denominate * Canens 
of Hiftorical Critici{m, who conftantly remind us of certain dexe 
terous gentlemen of the Dunciad, vulgarly called Zumblers, 
whole greateft {kill is fhown / 

In paffing every Hoop, and touching none. 


[ To be continued. ] To )- F , 
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Arr. XII. M. Manilii Afronomicon, Libri quinqgue, com commentariis 
et caftigationibus Jofephi Scaligeri, Jul. Cafaris Scal. Fil. F. Junii 
Biturigis et Fayi; his accedunt Bentleii quedam animadver- 
fiones reprehentione dignz; quibus omnibus Editor fua Scholia 
interpofuit. Opera et Studio Edmundi Burton, Arm. A. M. S.95. 


Trin. Coll. apud Cantab. aliquando Socii. 8vo. 5s. boards. 
Nichols. 1783. 


HEN this work was announced to us, we inftantly took 

down from our fhelves the editions of Manilius pub- 

lifhed by Scaliger, Bentley, Fayus and Stoeber, with the 
tranflations made by Sherburn and Creech. The age in which 
this author lived, the ftyle by which he is diftinguifhed, the 
thoughts which he borrowed from Greek writers, and the par- 
ticulars in which he differs from them, had, we knew, been 
fubjects of laborious enquiry, and fierce contention ameng the 
moit eminent critics. We determined, therefore, to examine 
with diligence, and compare with impartiality, the various and 
difcordant opinions of Voflius, Scioppius, Conradus, Barthius, 
Borrichius, Gyraldus, and many other fcholars, to whom we 
2 were 
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were referred in the prefaces of different editors, the Bibliotheca 
Latina of Fabricius, and the Polyhiftor of Morhoff. We began 
to revife the conjectural emendations, or explanatory remarks, 
which we had, in the courfe of our own reading, collected from 
Salmafius in his Objfervat. ad jus Romanum, and his Piiniane 
Exercitationes, from D. Herald. Obferv. ad jus Attic. et Rom. 
from Theodori Sellii Obfervat from Fred. Gronov. Obferv. from 
the Mdi/cell. Obferv publifhed originally in Englifh by Jortio, 
and fince republifhed with large additions, by Dorville in 
Latin, Adifcellan. Obfervat. nove, Trilleri obfervationes critica, 
Nicolai Heinfii adverfaria, and other philological works, in which 
+ Manilius is incidentally elucidated, or corrected. We curforily 
read over the AzroteAscuatina of Manetho, the Asornussa and 
Qxiwvoueve of Aratus, and the Latin verfions made by Tully, 
Feftus Avienus, and Germanicus. From the fcanty ftore of 
obfervations, which we had ourfelves laid up, and from the co- 
pious treafures, which abler writers would have furnifhed, we 
intended to draw fuch materials for general and particular cri- 
ticifm, as might have interefted the curiofity, and exercifed the 
judgment of our readers. 

When Mr. Burton avowed his intention of introducing Bent- 
ley for the purpofe of laying him proftrate, we conceived that 
this new Ariftarchus pofleffed the wit of Boyle, the acutenefs 
of Hare, the keen penetration of Alexander Cunningham, and 
the folid learning of Richard Johnfon. Againft fuch a cham- 
pion, therefore, we meant to go forth, arrayed in the completeft 
panoply, which our armory could fupply, and furnifhed with 
every weapon of criticifm, offenfive and defenfive. Much, in- 
deed, as we depended on the juftnefs of our caufe, we meafured 
the ftrenath of our antagonift by his hardinefs. We fuppofed, 
that a Reviewer muft finally fink under the weight of that arm, 
which bad crufhed a Bentley ; and, fupported as we were by 
powerful auxiliaries, we expected rather to retreat without in- 
famy, than to contend with fuccefs. Such was the preparation 
which we had made for unfolding the poetical merits of Mani« 
lius, for afcertaining the comparative abilities of his feveral 
editors, and, more efpecially, for doing plenary juftice to the 
work which Mr, Burton hes prefented to the Public. But 
when we had taken the book into our hands, di omnis cffujus 
labor. We muft, therefore, content ourfelves with faying, that, 
except in two or three brilliant paflages, which the readers of 
Manilius will eafily recollect, we have always thought the re- 
mark, which Ariftotle makes upon Empedocles, applicable, under 
afew obvious reftrictions, to the Afronomicon of the Roman 
writer: Asxasov ess xadeiy Dursoroyov, wxdrdov n Tontny. (Poetics, 
Cap. 1.) 

This 
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This edition is dedicated to Dr. Yonze, the late Bithop of 
Norwich, who, it &ems, was tutor to Mr, Burton, when he 
was a ftudent at Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘The exemplary 
goodnefs of heart, which appears in this addrefs, fully atones 
tor fome trifling imperfections, and very much heightens fome 
real excellencies, which are to be found in the ttyle. We read, 
with the fincereft fatisfa€tion, this tribute of reverence and af. 
fection from a grateful pupil, and were led by it into many 
pleafing refleCtions on the talents and virtues which adorned his 
venerable inftruftor: ** Nervos femper intendifti tuos, vir ad 
*¢ modum reverende, ad ea ftudia recolenda, ad iftos mores conci- 
** Jiandos, ex quibus feges ac materia tuz cloriz fpatiose frutice- 
“tur. Sapientium enim virorum exempla in memoriam revo- 
“6 cans, non tam premia recté faforum fequi foles, quam ipfa 
“¢ rete facta.” To the foregoing eulogy we give our moft 
hearty affent, and we think it our duty to add, that in the few 
productions of this Bifhop’s pen, whether Latin or Englith, 
which we have been happy cnough to perufe, there are marks 
of a cultivated underftanding, and a well-formed tafte: Of a 
{pirit, that was tolerant without religious indifference, and of 
principles, that were orthodox without bigoted obftinacy.’ 

To the Dedication is fubjoined a very fhort and uninftrudtive 
account of Manilius’s writings, taken from the edition of Sca- 
liger. But Mr. Burton neither records the fentiments of others, 
nor produces his own, upon many of thofe dificult queftions 
which have been fo violently agitated, and treated fo ingeni- 
oufly by various fcholars, concerning the ftyle of Manilius. In 
the Dedication, indeed, he fays, that Manilius lived in the age 
of Auguftus, that his diction is often unpoetical, that his fub- 
ject was unfavourable to poetry, and that the difficulties of the 
original text have been confiderabiy increafed by the wretched 
blunders of tranfcribers, and the rafh interpolations of critics. 
But of thefe general affertions, fome of which are probable, and 
fome true, he has in the fame dedication produced no inftance, 
and attempted no proof. 

The Notes which he has borrowed fromthe Editors, mentioned 
in the Title Page, were gathered, furely, without much toil, 
and feem to have been felected with little judgment. In the 
mutilated and irregular form which fome of thofe notes aflume, 
in this edition, we are often ata lofs to difcover the curious 
erudition and eccentric fancy of Scaliger, or the found good- 
fenfe and ufeful knowledge ot Fayus. We were much furprifed 
to find, that no ufe had been made of the valuable obfervations 
which were written by Daniel Huet, and which form a kind 
of Appendix to the Delphin edition. We were difpleafed at 


{eeing many remarks exprefled almoft in the words ot Scalige 
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gnd Fayus, without the flighteft mention of their names, It 
deferves, alfo, to be particularly noticed, that in an edition of 
Manilius, who is continually defcribing Greek fuperftitions, or 
imitating Greek poets, Mr. Burton has only, in five inftances, 
fuffered the delicacy of his page to be defiled by Greek charac~ 
ters. In p. 18, 105, 223, refpectively, we meet with one Greek 
word. In page 257, we have curdecus uzolerixz belonging to 
3 note of Biturigis; and in p. 164, we have two Greek 
iambics, and two words of the third iambic, in which Sopho- 
cles afcribes the invention of numbers to Palamedes. It were 
to be wifhed, that Mr. Burton had, upon this occafion, con- 
defcended to imitate the candour of Bentley, who quotes, in- 
deed, the fame Itnes, but acknowledges that they had been quoted 
before by Scaliger. 

The remzrks which feem to have really proceeded from Mr. 
Burton’s pen, do not often difplay the elegance of a man of 
tafte, the precifion of a verbal critic, or the profound learning 
of a philofopher. They contain fometimes unfuccefsful and 
mifplaced efforts of raillery againft the poet, and fometimes 
coarfe and frivolous farcafms againft Dr. Bentley. We fhall 
therefore produce fome fpecimens of Mr. Burton’s talents, both 
for wit, where he is never happy, and for explanation, where he 
is fometimes right. 

In the Second Book of Manilius, which opens with a panegyric 
on Homer, we have thefe words: 

————** Cujufque ex ore profufos, 
Omnis pofteritas latices in carmina duxit, 
Amnemque in tenues aufa eff deducere rivos, 
Unius faecunda bonis.” V. I. 

Now for Mr. Burton’s Note. —‘* Metaphora prorfus inepta 
et que defendi nequit. Ponamus oris effigiem coloribus ex- 
preflam, aquarum rivos profundentis, et omnium pofterorum 
Poerarum ora talfs rivos imbibentia. 

O te, Bollane, cerebri Felicem, 
Quis non exclamet, cum hance Manilii wridem urfam contemptatur ?”? 

Uniwilling as we are tobe the panegyrifts of Manilius’s Poetry, 
we are juftified by the practice of ancient writers, both Greck 
and Latin, and in profe as well as verfe, in ftanding forth as 
advocates for the general propriety of the metaphor which he 
has employed, though not for the perfpicuity or dignity of 
the particular manner in which he has exprefled it. There is 
no neceffity for us to fuppofe, and, indeed, there would be a 
grofs impropriety in fuppofing, that Manilius meant to de- 
{cribe the ludicrous and difgufting figures which Mr. Burton, in 
his Note, has drawn at full length, and thrown into the moft 
whimfical attitudes. Manilius, on the contrary, had partly in 
view the popular comparifon, of which Horace has moit happily 
availed himfelf, when he fays, 





‘© Fervet, 
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“ Fervet, immenfufque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore.” 


Every word, indeed, which is applied figuratively by the 
Lyric Poet of Rome to his Grecian mafter, is, in its literal fig 
nification, applicable toa river. But for this bold and conti. 
nued ufe of metaphorical language, we are, in fome meafure, 
prepared by the fimile, which is mentioned in the two preced- 
ing verfes. In Manilius, doubtlefs, the arrangement is clumfy, 
the di€tion uncouth, and the verfification feeble: Yet, from the 
context, we are perfuaded that the fame general idea predomi- 
nated in his mind, which is expanded into fuch beautiful ima- 
gery, and animated by fuch glowing expreffion in Horace; and 
that he intended to reprefent the refemblance of Homer’s copious 
and rapid poetry, not tothe mouth of a man, but toa river, f{pa- 
cious in its entrance, and abundant in its waters, and impetuous 
in its courfe. Had amnem, &c. by a different difpofition of 
the verfes, and a different ftructure of the fentence, been placed 
before ore, there would have been no room for that ambiguity in 
the latter word, which has fo exquifitely amufed, and fo ftrangely 
mifled Mr, Burton. And though, for the fake of fharing in his 
Jaugh, we fhould accede to his perverfe interpretation of ‘ ore ;’ 
we are too fhort-fighted to find, in the fubfequent line, any 


‘mention of that ridiculous group, which is conjured up by the 


wanton and romantic imagination of our Editor. © Omnium 
pofterorum pottarum ora tales rivos imbibentia.’ 

As Mr. Burton has not always paid fufficient attention to 
the peculiar habits of thinking, and the more ftriking characters 
of ftyle, by which the claffical writers are diftinguifhed, we muft 
take the liberty of reminding him, that, in the 21 ft Iliad, he 


-will find thofe verfes which Manilius, in all probability, bad 


particularly in his eye, when he wrote his introduction to Bock 
the Second : 
Babupperrao peya cevos Qxsavoro, 
EE umeo mavres moraot, xa mara Wararca, 
Kas racas xpnvas, xas Qptiara paxpa vaso. (V. 395.) 
It is unneceflary to enlarge on the beauty of this paflage, and 
every Scholar knows, what Mr, Burton ought to have remem- 
bered, that the beft writers of antiquity have made very frequent 
and very happy allufions to it. Longinus Sec. xiii. Mpwrov de 
TOUTWY waAIca 0 TlAatwv, aro Ts ‘Opngins EXELVSE VAATOS E66 ov)ov 
MUCIAS Lous TapaTpeTas amoyeTevoausves. Dionytius de Scruct. 
Sect. xxiv. Kopvon ev xv amavtov % oxores, && ¥ mws mavTEs 
WOT ao x, Wace Yarkacra, Kab Taras xpNVar, Dinasws av Opnpos 
Asyosto, Ovid. Trift. 1. 
** Adjice Mzoniden, a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
_ -Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis.”’ 
In Book I. tne tenth line runs thus in Mr, Burton’s — : 
ef as 
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‘< Das animum, facis et vires ad tanta canenda.” 

Mr. Burton here brandifhes his {word moft valiantly over the 
defencelefs head of Bentley : ** In antiquis Editionibus, virefque 
ficis; et hac lelione manifefta quantitatgs poétice violatio in- 
duciture Mirtiim, quod do&tiffimus nofter Bentleius emendatoris 
partes non egit hoc loco; fed potius antiquam lectionem retinuit. 
Profeéto, hoc vere dici poteft, ille Ariftarchus, non tam verfuum 
“quantitatem quam qualitatem ponderavit.” This is the firft 
time we ever heard of Bentley’s inattention to quantity: but 
we are glad to find the objection foftened by a conceflion, that 
he did pay fome little regard to the quality of averfe. In the 
prefent inftance, however, the admiffion of a ca/ura, which every 
School-boy knows, will evince the propriety of Bentley’s read- 
ing, and excludes the nec: flity of Mr. Burton’s tranfpolition. 
So much we have to offer for the quantity of this verfe ; and as 
toits quality, we think it rather unfortunate for the conjecture 
of Mr. Burton, that Dr. Bentley has with very great judgment, 
and by very pertinent authorities, both explained and vindicated 
the Latinity. 

At the conclufion of a Note, where Mr. Burton undertakes 
the defence of this quaint and dark expreffion, 

‘© Ceptique incendia finis.”’ 
He aims a double blow, at the head both of Manilius, whom 
he fuppofes to have written ceptique incendia finis, and of Bentley, 
who prefumed to correct it thus : 
Citraque incendia limen. 

“Cum multe aliz hujufmodi dictionis in Manilio inveniuns 
tur, Bentleii mifericordia, fi quam habuiflet, erga durifimum 
Poétarum fefe extendiffet.” But for thefe violent and repeated 
attacks, he makes fome amends by the eagernefs with which he 
adopts, and the raptures with which he applauds, the celebrated 
emendation of refpublica for re/pondere in line 753, of the Fifth 
Book: ** Omni laude profequendus eft Bentleius, qui hunc 
verfum ita legit. Ex hac conjectura ingenti acutiffimi venam 
teferavit; et propter hujufmodi folutionem, femper honos, 
homenque tuum, Jaudefque manebunt.” We admit the juft- 
nefs, and applaud the warmth of this Eulogy. Voflius, indeed, 
(De Arte Gram. lib. 2. p. go.) mifled by a folitary and difpu- 
table ufage in Martial, and depending upon a precarious analogy 
from the frequent occurrence of cave, fervere, firidere, Se. in 
the Third Conjugation, fuppofes that re/pondere was fometimes 
ufed in the fame Conjugation. But the line of Martial in Epi- 
gram, 4 Lid. 3. is read with greater probability, 

“© Quando venit ? dicet: tu re/pondeto Poéta.” 
And as Bentiey’s emendation of Manilius is univerfally ad- 
mired, and univerfally admitted, there now remains no founda- 
Hon for Voffius’s opinion, That the word re/pondere, in Manilius, 
was 


’ 


c 
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was wrong, a reader of common abilities would readily have 
fuppofed, not only from the violation of metrical rules, but 
from the total want of connection with the fenfe of the context, 
But to reftore from the faint glimmering of light, which was 
afforded by the Gemblecenfian manufcript, the word refpublica 
which is indifputably right, was worthy of that ready and vigo. 
rous mind which fo often fhines out in the conjeCtures of Bent. 
ley. 

We fhall now point out two or three inftances, in which we 
have the happinefs, either to agree with Mr. Burton, or not to 
oppofe him. In Verf. 148. Lid. 1. 

© Jenis in ethereas voluccr fe fuftulit auras.” 

Dr. Bentley would read orcs. Manilius, it is true, ufes 
atheris ord, lib. 2. v. Sot. But it. Virgil we four times meet 
‘with euras athereas; and in Lucretius, we have the fame ex. 
preffion, lib. 3. v. 406. and aéris auras, lib. 4. v. 697. and 
Jib. 5. v. 503. Yet, we fhall not reafon haftily from thefe to 
other paflages; for in Virgil (Georg. 2. v. 47.) we are difpofed 
to read /uminis oras, becaufe that reading is {upported by goud 


‘guthorities, and admitted by fome able critics. If Mr. Burton, 


however, in retaining auras, be right, we fhall not allow that 
Bentley in propofing oras is egregioufly wrong. His error, ifit 
be fuch, arofe from the ready recolleétion of fimilar paflages, 
and from a quick fenfibility to the claflical purity of that ex- 
preffion, which he preferred, 

In line 757, Mr. Burton very properly defends nomina againk 
Bentley, who wou'd read numina; but we are forry, that in the 
reat of a fenfible note, he fhould place a very abfurd and chiidifh 
ex lamation of contempt. Having produced the obfervations we 
condemned, we think ourfelves bound in juftice to Mr. B. not 
to fupprefs the words of thofe which we approve, ‘* Nomina 
non hic fignificat, ut nugatur Bentleius, hominum titulos aut 
appellationes, fed homines claris nominibus infignitos, et ideo 
celo dignos, poft mortalitatem exutam. Quid? Bentleius potuit 
ita errare, ut non in mentem veniret, vocem nomina hoc lpco 
ab auétore ufurpatam per Metonymiam adjun@i, ubi adjua@um 


pro futjeéto ponitur f Papz !” 


i : 
- In Lid. Ill. v. 473. 
“© £ecuate fJolvuntur fanore noes.” 
The conjeCtural reading fadere, prcpofed by Mr. Burton, 1s 


‘plaufible, and to fay the truth, ingenious. Fadus is uled by 
“Lucretius, to exprefs the ftability and harmony which pervaee 


the operations and the laws of nature, 


-+——— ———— “* Luo guague creata 
adere fint.” Lib. V. 7. 
a 6S Ones | 


Fadece nature certo difcrimiva ferwant.? Lib, Vo v- 922 


5 Manilivs 
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Manilius {peaking of the conftellations, in Book II. 340. 

‘© His natura dedit communi fadere legem.” 

And yet more determinately in favour of Mr Burton’s cone 
‘efture in Book Il. 655. 

, Libra diem nofemque pari cum facdere,ducens. 

In the two paflages which follow, we have not the fatisfac- 
tion to agree with the Editor. In Jd. 4. v. 50. this paflage 
ecculs ¢ 

‘© Onis te Niliaco periturum litore, magne, 

Poff vidtas Mithridatis opes, pelagu/que receptum, 

Et tres emenfo meritos ex orbe trymphts, v / 
Cum jam etiam pofes alium cognffcere magnum - 
Crederet,”? &c. 

The Critics are at variance about the Fourth Line, Fayus 
fupplies orbem terrarum; but the refumption of orde, in another 
cafe, from the preceding line is improbable, and the meaning 
of it, when refumed, and confidered jointly with the context, 
is perplexed. Pompey had triumphed over larbas, Mithridates 
and Antiochus. Why Egypt, where he perifhed, fhould be 
called a new orbis, we are unable to conceive; nar do we know 
any reaion, why this name fhould be given to Africa, where he 
had been viclorious over Iarbas. In fhort, of the interpretation 
propofed by Fayus, * neque princip:um invenire neque evolvere 
exitum poffumus” Dr. Bentley aliers cognofcere into compo 
nere, and fays, © cum tante potentia efjes, ut etiam alium, cuicun- 
que favere velles, poffes magnum efficere. Simile eff illud SENECR 
de Augufia Brev. Vita, c. 5. Hoe votum erat ejus, qui vots 
compotes facere poterat. ‘The quotation from Seneca certainly 
explains what Bentley fuppofes the poet to have faid, but not 
what he really did fay, or indeed, what he could have faid pro- 
perly in the terms afcribed to him by his Critic. In reality, 
Bentley’s conjecture is difputable as to Latinity, and errone= 
ous as to fact. For the learned Critic, who was very ready in 
recollecting, and very indefatigable in amafling parallel paflages, 
has not, upon this occafion, produced one direct and unequivocal 
authority for this fenfe of componere; and though we fhould 
make great allowances for the hardnefs and fingularity of Ma- 
nilius’s diction, we have no right to charge him with grofs 
ignorance of hiftory, or to imagine that he would give a falfe 
reprefentation of events, which had pafied fo recently, and were 
fo generally known. Now, in line 53. Manilius feems to be 
{peaking of Pompey’s fituation, nearly as it preceded his de- 
feat at Pharfalia and his difaftrous fate in Egypt. But his af- 
fairs furely were not fo profperous, that he could arbitrarily 
appoint the /acium of his power; and as to the emulum, he was 
not likely, from the charaétereftic jealoufy of his temper, to im- 
part any thare even of his declining authority. In our common 
pace-book, we have a guere, whether the expreflion may “~ 
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refer to Czfar, who is mentioned in the fentence immediately 
following. lle etiam ceelo genitus, &c. But of this fuppofition 
we cannot approve ; becaufe it would be abfurd and contradic. 
tory in Manilius, where he is defcribing the good fortune of Pom. 
pry, to mention the right of Czfar to be confidered, even by his 
rival, as an alius magnus. Mr. Burton, however, like another 
Ocdipus, is at hand to folve the difficulty. In juftice to him, 
and for the amufement of the reader, we fhall produce his note, 
“© Omnes interpretes, et inter hos Bentleius ipfe, bujus loci arcanum 
detezere non valuerunt. [off Pharfalicam cladem in gyptum 
fugientem Pompesum, Ptolomaus rex Zgypti, cognomento Dionyfius, 
Cleopatra frater interimendum curavit. Sed ille Ptolomaus vere 
magnus dici potuit, ft Pompeii infortunia miferatus effet, et Pompeius 
allius opera viriffet. Tum alium magnum Pompetus potuit cognofcere, 
magnum in clementia. Hie eff verus Manilti animus: quod gliter 
propofuerunt alii, ignave conceperunt ; et fuas quifquilias, non auéioris 
enfum exhibent.” It is not our wifh to condemn with rigour 
the wildnefs of the interpretation, or the confidence of. the in- 
terpreter; but we beg leave to propofe our own fenfe of the 
paflage with great diffidence. It refers, we fufpedt, to the fon 
of Pompey, whofe age, experience, and valour, now intitled 
him to be efteemed the alius magnus. Bentley, indeed, fays, 
de Cnao filio dici non pote/ft. Againft. his peremptory _ailertion, 
we fhal] oppofe a reafon which appears to us folid. Lucan, in 
his 8th Book, relates the. melancholy death of Pompey, and in 
the oth, he twice calls his fon Magnus, 
** Afpexit patrios comites a litore magaus.”’? (Lib. IX, 121.) 
—. ** Cum talia aagnus 
Audiflet.” (IX, 145.) a 

The readers of Manilius have, we doubt not, been often per- 

plexed at the following line: ) | 
._ A® Extulit antiquas per funera pacis Athenas.”” (Lib. I. 878.) 
Fayus fays per funera, que fichant tempore pacis. This is not 
ftrily true; for the plague raged at Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnefian war. Mr. Burton, after ridiculing the explanation 
propofed by Fayus, and the filence obferved by Bentley, which 
he calls pretiofum ac venerabile, brings forward his own inter- 
pretation. ‘* Quis rerum ftatus, flagrante intia civitatem pelti- 
Jentia? An non confufio, perturbatio, ct ut dicam exitium pacis 
-undique ingruunt? Senfus igitur eft, quamvis ineleganti, et 
-minime poético more expofitus a Manilio, Athene five Arheni- 
-enfes elati inter univerfam folicitudinem civium, quz pacem 
aut otium extinxerat. Funus civium fuit et funus pacis. Per 
_funera pro inter funera: id eft, durante funere pacis.” The 
writer of fuch a note has no reafon to treat contemptuoufly the 
, error of Fayus, and it were well for bim, if he had imitated the 


filence of Bentley, lt is extremely difficult to afcertain the “r 
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of this paffage, and perhaps, when it is really fixed, men of tafte 
will condemn the affeéted language of the poet Sherburn, who, 
in a note which we fhall fubjoin, has probably made the neareft 
approach to the meaning of Manilius. ‘* Tanaquil Faber, in 
his notes upon the 6th Book of Lucretius, by way of collation, 
cites thefe two verfes of Manilius, that read in the original, 
“© Dualis Erichthontos, &c.” 
«© Which verfes he undertakes to correct or amend, but trulier 
to corrupt, after this manner, | 
Qualis Erichthonios olim populata colonos 
Extulit antiquas per funera peffis Athenas. 

“© He confefles that he made that alteration, for this reafon, be- 
caufe he never yet faw any that could underftand the meaning 
of funera pacis. But that nimble critic might have forborn the 
expofing of his own or others ignorance in that point, and have 
left Manilius his elegancies unblemifhed by fo rude an inter- 
polation, who ingenioufly ufes the expreffion of funera pacis, or 
peaceful funerals, in oppofition to cruenta funera, or funera bell 
(thofe occafioned by the fword). For, as Thucydides obferves, 
the Athenians were at once doubly afflited avPpwrav re evdoy 
Qunexovtav, xas yng e&w dnuuevns. Hominibus inter urbem morien- 
tibus, terrdque extra vaftata. Which place his fcholiaft illuf- 


trates by applying this verfe of Homer, if 


Eign oe mroAsuos te dam xas Aoimos Ayates. 

Siquidem fimul] bellumque domat et peftes Achivos. 
Now the mortality occafioned by the plague, Manilius here de- 
{cribes by the periphrafis of fuxera pacis, which had brought 
upon Athens, unconfli@ted by an enemy within, a greater de- 
ftru&tion than the bloody effeéts war had done upon its terri- 
tories without.” 

We are forry that the regard we owe to truth, and even the 
partiality we feel towards the attempts of every fcholar to pro- 
mote claffical literature, will not permit us to give a more fa~ 
vourable account of Mr. Burton’s Manilius. The price indeed 
is not exorbitant, and the text is tolerably correct. But 
Manilius cannot be underftood by readers of common or even 
uncommon learning, without frequent illuftrations ; «nd we are 
of opinion, that a colleétion, more judicious and more ufeful 
than that of Mr. B. might be eafily made from the various cri- 
tics, who have endeavoured to explain the obfcurities and point 
out the beauties of this negleéted writer. Mr. Burton, what- 
ever be his imperfections as a commentator, is poffefled, pro- 
bably, of literary attainments, which do honour to him as a 
man of fortune. But the uamerited contempt and unbecoming 
petulance with which he repeatedly fpeaks of Dr. Bentley, 
would peri us in afluming a very loud and fevere tone of re- 
Prehention, 

Rey. Dec, 1784. Hh The 
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The admirers of that great man have often had occafion to 
Jament, that he was choleric in his temper, and acrimonious in 
his cenfures, We believe, however, that his mind would not 
have been in the leaft degree ruffed by the puny witticifms 
and frivolous cavils of the antagonift whofe work we are now 
examining. To anfwer many of them ferioufly would be an 
unpardonable wafte of time in critics of an inferior fize, and if 
we may judge from our own feelings, it often ** exceeds all power 
of face” even to read them * gravely.” 

There is a numérous clafs of readers, to whom the criticifms 
of Bentley fometimes give offence, often efford entertainment, 
and never convey inftruciion. It is therefore very eafy toac- 
count for the violent and implacable zntipathy which Mr. Bur- 
_ton has exprefled without referve againtt this illuftrious critic ; 
but we are totally at a lofs to aflign any juft reafon, which 
fhould induce him to ftand forth as the editor of Manlius, 
whofe poem is read, we imagine, by very few fcholars, and 
fcarcely underltood by the moft eminent. 

We are not infenfible to the defeéts of Dr. Bentley. We 
are fometimes provoked at his afperity, and fometimes dif- 
guiled with his precipitation. But in extent of learning he 
has few equals; and no fuperiors, we fincerely believe, in fe- 
licity of conjecture, We have read with admiration, and ac- 
knowledge with gratitude, his explanations of many difficult 
paffages in authors the moft rare, as well as the common. 
We kindle with indignation, when his character is hunted 
down by. the rude infults of feiolifis, or abandoned to un- 
jutt reproach by the mean and infidious envy of fcholars. We, 
therefore, thought it our duty to defend him fromthe ground- 


lefs and fenfelefs attacks of an editor, whofe learning and faga- 


city give him no right to trample on the memory ef a man who 
was eminently learned and fagacious. The friend of Dr. Yonge 
did not act, indeed, a very confiftent part, when he profefied 
himfelf the enemy of Dr. Bentley. Both thefe learned men be- 
longed to the fame college: they profecuted the fame ftudies : 
they defended the fame religion; and from the fame boneft mo- 
tives, they both were the patrons of real merit, and the foes to 
pert pretence. We mean not, however, to purfue any far- 
ther the ungracious and tnglorious office of ftriving with preju- 
dice, and triumphing over weaknefs. Inftead, therefore, of 
detecting in detail, the harmlefs plagiarifms, or repelling the yet 
‘more harmlefs farcafms, of Mr. B. we proceed to pafs this 
plain and juft fentence upon his work. They, who. have. been 
hitherto difgufted by the harfhnefs of the dition, and the rug- 
gednefs of verfification, which frequently occur in Manilius, 
will not be invited to renew their application to this poet in 
confequence-of apy new charms, with which he has been deco-. 
rated 
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rated by his prefent editor, They, who have found themfelves Sew 
4 /}2. 


entangled in his intricate conftru€tion, and puzzled by his pe- 
culiar phrafeology, will be feverely difappointed, if they exp: & 
much afliftance from Mr. Burton, in rectifying the text, where 


it is corrupt, or in elucidating the fenfe, where it is obfcure. P_yy, 
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DiIvINITY. 
ESAIAS, &c. i.e. The Prophecies of [faiah, tranflated 
from the Hebrew, with notes, by the Rev. Dr. SEILER. 
8ve. Erlang. 

In this ufeful and judicious work the Author has made com- 
mendable ufe of the labours of Lowth, Adichaelis, Docderleim, 
Dathe, and Koppe, whofe fhort ftri€tures have thrown more 
light on the true meaning of this facred writer, than the volu- 
minoys commentaries of fuch fanciful interpreters and fyflema- 
tic theologifts as Vitringa, &c. &c. 

Sandi Facobi Epiftola Catholica Graec?, in Seiones Novas divifa, 
&c. The General Epiftle of St. James, in the original Greek, 
divided, after a new Method, into Sections, and accompanied 
with a Latin Tranflation, and Notes. By the Abbé Carpzow, 
(who formerly publifhed St. John and St, Jude in the fame 
manner). Helmftadt. 4to. 

Sanétorum ‘Facobi et Fuda Epifele Catholice, &c. i.e. The 
Epiftles .of JAmMEs and JuDE, tranflated into Latin, and ac- 
companied with Notes, by SEBASTIAN SeEMILLER, D. D, 
Ecclefiaftical Counfellor to the Eleftor Palatine, and Profef- 
for of Divinity and Oriental Languages at Ingoldftadt. 8vo. 
Nuremberg. 1783. Every thing feems to concur in the down- 
fal of that implicit and blind faith that fo long fupported the 
tawdry, myftical lady, who feated herfelf on the feven hills, 
fince even her own fervants are daily employing, more and more, 
their labours in the explication of the feriptures, which muft 
terminate in the difcovery of her nakedne/fs and turpitude. 

Mufeum Duifburgenfe, confiruéium a Fob, Petro Berg. A col- 
letion of Critical and Theological Differtations, publifhed at 
Duifburgh. By J. P. Berc, Profeflor of Divinity, Ecciefi- 
aftical Hiftory, and Oriental Languages, in that Univerhty. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Hague and Duifburg. 1784. A collection of 
this kind was formerly publifhed periodically, under the title of 
Muszum HacanuM, by the very learned and worthy Profeflor 
Barxey, Minifter of the German Church at the Hague. When 
the advanced years of this candid, liberal, and judicious divine 

obliged him to difcontinue his valuable labours in this branch of 
literature, a fimilar plan was formed by Profeffor Berg, in con- 
fequence of which, we have the firft volume agw before us. 
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Law and MoRALs. 
Effai fur les Revolutions du Droit Frangois, pour fervir @’ Introdu;- 
tion a I’Etude du Droit. An Effay concerning the Revolutions 


that have happened in French Jurifprudence, defigned as an In-. 


trodution to the Study ofthe Law. By M. Bernaropt, Advo.- 
cate in the Parliament of Provence. 8vo. Amfterdam and 
Avignon. 1784. ‘This Author is already known by a Treatife 
concerning the criminal Furifprudence of the French Nation, which 
is, undoubtedly, the leaft free from corruption and cruelty of 
any upon earth 

‘Dekker, the King’s Printer at Berlin, has publifhed, in 8vo, 
the famous Difcourfe conserning the beft Form of Government that 
was read in the Public Affembly of the Academy, January 1784, 
on his Pruffian Majefty’s Anniverfary, by M. HERTzBERG, Mi- 
nifter, of State, and Member of the Academy. The French 
title of the piece (for it is compofed in that language) is, Sur Je 
Forme des Gouvernemens, et quelle en efi la metlleure. No author 
was ever in the wrong, with more fagacity, knowledge, parts, 
and (indeed, we believe)-good intention, than this able and re- 
fpectable minifter. 

Des Moeurs, dela Puiffance, du Courage, et des Loix, confideris 
relativement @ [Education dun Prince; i.e. Morals, Power, 
Courage, and Laws, confidered.in their Relation to the Educa- 
tion of a Prince. 8vo. Bruflels. 1784. Good intentions, 
good fenfe, and juft ideas of the real dignity of a prince, and the 
true felicity of a people, render this publication recommendable, 
Nothing very new, either in matter or manner, will here dttra& 
that clafs of readers who are always in queft of what is brilliant 
or fingular ; but the virtuous citizen will with pleafure perufe 
thofe ufeful truths, though often repeated, which have an im- 
mediate relation to the happine(s of mankind; the wife fovereign 
and the good fubje& will feed upon them as that daily bread 
which never palls upon the w-vitiated tafte, and that plain 
nourifhment which never fails to produce found health. The 
difh before us (if we may be allowed to continue this figure) 
feems to have been drefled for the table of a prince deftined for 
pure monarchy, but its materials are univerfally wholefome, 
and it may feed every man who is invefted with charaéters of 
fovereignty, from the Sophi of Perfia to the Doge of Venice, 

Les Coutumes tonfiderées comme Loix de la Nation, &c. i.e. 
Cuftoms confidered, as Laws of the French Nation. both in its 
ancient and its prefent State. By M.P.G.M. 8vo. Paris. 
1783. Whoever this writer, who would and who would not be 
known, may be, his book is a valuable prefent to the law-anti- 
quaries in France, as it contains curious and judicious re- 
fearches into what we would call the common or cu/fom-law of 
the ancient inhabitants of that kingdom, and fhews the impro- 


priety 
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priety of recurring always to the Roman Jaw for the interpreta- 
tion of French jurifprudence with refpeé to ancient tenures, 
rights, and conventions. Going back to the earlieft periods of 
French hiftory, he inveftigates the origin of ancient cuftoms, 
which, accurding to him, are not derived from the invafion, 
conquefts, and dominion of the Romans, but from marriage, 
paternity, and the conceffions and eftablifhments which naturally 
arife from them. He aifo undertakes to prove, that the Vifigoths 
and Franks, inftead of being ftrangers in Gaul, were the de- 
fceendants of the Saiidas, who inhabited the northern, and the 
Goths, who inhabited the fouthern part of that country; nay, 
he goes ftili farther, and confiders the ancient inhabitants of 
Germany as Gallic colonies from Salian or Gothic cities, which 
remained metropolitan till the eftablifhment of the French mo- 
narchy. This is a mafterly performance in its kind, and we do 
not think the kind uninterefting, even to an Englifh reader, 
who defircs to view jurifprudence and civilization in their cradle, 
and in their leading-ftrings. 

De la Monarchte Frangoife, ou de fes Loix., Concerning the 
French Monarchy, or its Laws. By M. P: Cuasrit, Coun- 
fellor in the Supreme Court of Bouillon, and Advocate in the 
Parliament of Paris. Volume I. 8vo. Bouillon and Paris. 
1784. Here is a writer, whom the labours of the Boulainvilliers, 
the Monte/quieus, and other learned and able predeceflors in this 
line, have not difcouraged from going over the fame ground, 
and tracing from its origin the progrefs of legiflation, This 
volume treats of the laws of the firft and fecond race, and is thus 
confined to the barbarous period of the French monarchy. It 
denotes a mafterly hand. 

Loix Penales ; i.e. Concerning Penal Laws. By M.Du Fricue 
DE VALAZE~ 8vo. 420 Pages. Alengon. 1784. This pub- 
lication has a very uncommon degree of merit. Judgment, 
method, humanity, an extenfive knowledge of mankind, and a 
warm and generous zeal for public felicity, render it fingularly 
commendable. If it be peculiarly neceffary to the Author’s 
country, where the penal laws are barbarous, and the admini- 
ftration of juftice more defective and inhuman, than in any 
other civilized nation, it is alfo worthy of the attention of go- 
vernment in every European ftate. It has its defeéts ; but they 
are few in number, and eafily to be corrected. 

Vie du Maréchal Duc de Villars; The Life of the Duke pe 
Vittars, Member of the Council of Regency, Minifter of 
State, Marfhal General of the Camps and Armies of France, 
and Member of the French Academy ; written by bimfelf, and 
publithed by M. ANQuETIL, correfponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 4 Volumes 
‘a 12mo, enriched with Plans of Battles, Paris. 1784. The 
Hh 3 Duke 
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Duke de Villars was an intelligent and intrepid commander, 9 
prudent 2nd able negociator, and a frank and plain-fpeaking 
man. His ].fe, therefore, written by himfelf, is undoubtedly a 
valuable prefent to the Public. It naturally embraces not only 
accounts of fieges, battles, and encampments, but interefting 
details of a political nature, and a variety of entertaining anec. 
dotes.—We have feen a work printed in London in 1739, in 
3 vols. 12mo. entitled, Memoires du Duc de Villars, and we have 
it this moment before us; but any fmall degree of merit it may 
feem to poflefs difappears, when compared with the prefent pub- 
lication. 

L’Honneur Frangois, ou Hiftoire des Vertus et des Exploits de 
notre Nation, &c. i.e. FRENCH Honowr ; or, the Hiftory of the 
Virtues and Exploits of our Nation, from the Eftablifiment of 
the Monarchy to the prefent time. By M. cde Sacy, Member 
of feveral Academics. Vols. ix. and x. r2mo. Paris. 1784, 
‘Thefe two volumes, the publication of which has been retarded 
for fome years by particular circumftances, contain the hiftory 
of the French colonies, and of French honour therein dif layed, 
This difplay will, no doubt, be very brilliant in the 12th or lat 
volume, in which the author, without any regard to the blufhes 
of national modefty, propofes to unfold the conduct of the French 
nation during the contefts between Britain and America, and to 
give a full view of the events of the late war, and of the revolu- 
tion in the new world that followed it. | 

Memoires pour fervir al Hiftoire de la Religion Secrete des An- 
ciens Peuples, Sc. i. e. Memoirs relative to the Hiftory of the 
Secret Religion of Ancient Nations, or Critical Refearches con- 
cerning the Myfteries of Paganifm. By the Baron pe St. 
Croix, Member of the Royal Academy of In({criptions and 
Belles Lettres. 8vo. Paris. 1784. Learned, judicious, and 
worthy of farther notice in our Review, 

Lettera fopra 0 Occifione def 306 Fabii, &c. i.e. A letter con- 
cerning the defeat and carnage of the 206 Fabit. 8vo. Rome. 
1784. The Author fhews that thefe heroic viims were not all 
of the Fabian family, but were Roman volunteers, who by 
fightirg under its banner, or being otherwife conneéted with it, 


obtained the denomination of Fudbii. It may have been fo. 


Agia Sanétorum Belgii Selecta, &c,’ The A&s of the Belgic 
Saints, from the Commencement of the Chriftian Church to the 
Year 532, By JosepH Gesquigrus. gto. 19783. “Duis k- 
gethac? | 


“Natur at Purrosopuy, NATURAL HISTORY, and 


MATHEMATICS, 

Ephamerides Aftronomice Anni Intercalaris 1784, &e. An 
Aftronomieal Ephemer's for the Biffextile Year 1784, calculated 
for the Meridian of Milan, enriched with a Supplement, con- 

3 taining 
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taining feveral Obfervations and Memoirs relative to Aftronono- 
mical Science. By Meffieurs ANGELO pe CesarRis, Keggis, 
Orianf, and Allodio. $vo. 246 Pages. Milan. 1784. The 
volume of this Ephemeris for 1785 has alfo appeared, This con- 
tains, among other things, a memoir of M. Regyio concern- 
ing the obliquity of the ecliptic, which he found to be two 
feconds lefs than it is reprefented by M. de la Lande; obferva- 
tions of the mean height of the barometer at the obfervatory of 
Milan, and above the level of the Adriatic fea, and M. Oriani’s 
account of, his obfervations on Herfchel’s planet, with a new 
determination of the elements of its orbit. 

Supplement @ ’'Optique de Smith, &c. A Supplement to Smith’s 
Optics, containing a General Theory of Dioptrical [nftruments, 
4to. Brett and Paris. M. Duvat, the author of this /appk- 
ment, publifhed, in 1767, a tranflation of the celebrated trea- 
tife on Optics, by Dr. SmitrH, with confiderable additions. 
Since that time, the dioptrics of Kuler, and the invention of 
achromatic telefcopes, have contributed much to the improve- 
ment of optical fcience; and our Author has availed himfelf of 
thefe productions in the fupplement before us, which is a valu 
able addition to Dr. Smith’s work. 

Objfervations fur la Phyfique, fur |’ Hiftoire Naturelle, &c. 

Obfervations on Natural Philofophy, Natural Hiftory, and the 
Arts. By the Abbe Rozier and M. Moncez, Canon of St. 
Genevieve. Paris. 1784. This is the 24th volume of one of 
the moft interefting collections of materials for the improvement 
of natural ference, that has appeared in modern times. It con- 
tains, among other things, Odfervations on the uncommon M.ft 
of the Year 1783; a Memoir concerning Montgolfier’s Bal- 
loons; Remarks on a new Eudiometer, by M. Achard ; Ob- 
fervations on the Light of the Baltic Sea, on Saffafras, the My- 
rica, anew Mine of Mercury, Antimony, and the Water that 
is obtained from the Combutftion of Inflammable Air, and De- 
phlogifticated Air. 
Theorie du Mouvement Elliptique, &c. i.e. A Theory of Ellip- 
tical Motion, and of the Figure of the Planets. By M. pe La 
Prace, Member of the Royal Academies of Sciences of Paris 
and Turin. 4to. 153 Pages.. Paris. 1784. A mafterly pro- 
duction of a very celebrated mathematician, 

fevttant de Natura Animalium Libri xvii. Grecé et Latin?. 
Cum priorum .Interpretum et fuis animadverfionibus. Edidit 
Jo.G Scunieper. 8vo. Leipfic. 1784. This is a very 
corre&t edition of ASlian. The remarks and annotations with 
which it is eggiched are judicious and inftrudctive. 

_ Besbachtungen, Verfuche und Erfabrungen, &c. i.e. Obferva- 
tion’, Effays, and Experiments on the moft ceconomical Me- 
thods of preparing Saltpetre, with the Materials that are moft 
Hh 4 common 
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common in every place. To which is prefixed a Catalogue of 
all the Writings that have been hitherto publifhed on this Sub. 
je&. 8vo. 482 Pages. Tubingen. 1784. 

Natuurkundige Verhandeling, &c. i. e. A Philofophicaf Differ. 
tion concerning a remarkable Mift that was obferved in the Pro. 
vince of Groningen, June 24, 1783. By M. Sebaftian Juftus 
Brugman. This mitt was almoft univerfal; but on the da 
mentioned in the title of this publication, it was attended, in the 
province of Groningen, with a fulphurous odour which proved 
noxious to plants, the foliage of trees and animals, 

Von dem Neuenbedekten Planeten, &c. i. e. Concerning the Plae 
net lately difcovered by M. Herfchel. By M. Joun Exerr 
Bove, Aftronomer to the Royal Academy of Berlin. 8vo, 
1784. This treatife contains a very accurate and interefting ac- 
count of Mr. Herfchel and his difcovery ; it is the fir! German 
publication on this curious fubject. 

Syfteme Phyfique et Moral de la Femme, &c. i. e. Woman, 
confidered phytically and morally; or, a philofophical View of 
the Conftitution, the organic State, the Morals and Funétions 
peculiar to the Sex. By M. Roussex, M. D. ofthe Univerfity 


of Montpelier. r2mo. 372 Pages. Paris. 1784. Price 3 


Livres. An ingenious and elegant performance. 
Nouveaux Memoires de ? Academie de Dijon —New Memoirs of 
the Academy of Dijon for the Year 1783. ft Part. 8vo, A 
farther account will be given of this publication in our Appen- 
dix®, 

Differtazione, &c. i. e. A Differtation concerning Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Theory, relative to Animal Heat and Combuftion. By 
M. JoacnHim Carrapori, M. D, 8vo. Florence. 1784. 
The Theory in queftion is here afcertained by new experiments, 
and judicioufly applied to feveral medical cafes, 


'* To be publithed with the Review for next Month. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1784. 


POLITICAL, 
Art. 1 Py Scheme for Reducing, and finally Redeeming the ‘Na- 
é 


' tional Debt, and tor gaining Half a Million of Revenue, by Ex- 
tinguifhing a Tax. 8vo. 4s. Dodfley, &c. 1784. 


HE tax alluded to in this paradoxical title page, is the land 

tax, the equalizing of which, the Author argues againft as 

an unjuft meafure ; that would impofe a heavy burden on the _land- 
holders in the North, while thofe in the South, by paying:lefs than 
before, would put the decreafe into their own pockets, without an- 
4 fwering 
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fwering any beneficial purpofe to the nation. This tax, in its pre- 
fent form, he affirms to be no burden on the poffeffors of land, but 
a perpetual rent -charge that is confidered and allowed for in all pur- 
chafes : and that all the lands in the kingdom changing their owners, 
upon an average, every thirty years, whether by defcent, devife, 
fettlement, or alienation, not affecting the argument, there are few, 
if any landholders, whofe eftates were not fubjec& to this tax, be- 
fore they came into the pofleflion of them. From thefe premifes 
having eftablifhed it as a clear propofition, which we will not con- 
trovert, that the land tax is the undoubted property of the Public, 
the {cheme of converting it to the public ufe will appear in the fol- 
lowing paflage : 

‘ The tax produces, or ought to  egesscp. more than two mile 
lions annually—any excefs would render my plan more produdtive, 
but I will ftate it only at two millions. 

‘ Now admitting this fum of two millions to be a perpetual an- 
nual rent-charge, iffuing out of all the landed or real property of 
the United Kingdoms, and payable to the Public in preference to 
every other charge, it will follow that the Public has an un- 
doubted right to make fale of this perpetuity, clear of every incum- 
brance. In fuch a fale, every individual landholder fhould have 
an epportunity of perchafing the tax upon his own eftate, in pre- 
ference to any other perfon, provided it was done in a time to be 
limited ; and after the expiration of that time, the Public at large 
fhould be at liberty to purchafe, either abfolutely or by way of 
mortgage: And fince eftates are in general fold from z5 to 30 years 
purchafe, it may be fairly concluded, that the fale of the tax would 
produce, upon an average, at leaft twenty-five years purchafe, more 
efpecially as the execution of this plan would, to a certainty, raife 
the value of larids not lefs than four or five years parchafe. 

* The public purfe would be thus at once enriched with a fum of 
fifty millions fterling, equal to the redemption of 83 millions of 
the three per cents. taking the price of the ftock at fixty per cent. 
which exceeds the prefent price. | 
iy * The annual intereft of 834 millions, the debt thus 
~ redeemed, would be extinguished, which at three 





per cent. is - - - - 2,500,000 
‘ From which, deduéting the annual amount of the 

land-tax extinguifhed, being - 2,000,000 
‘ Theannual revenue gained willamountto - £ 500,000 


While a plan of redemption remains unprovided for, the author 
obferves, that the ftocks will continue to fall even lower than they 
are now, that the adoption of any fcheme of reducing the national 
debt, would as certainly raife them ; and without proper meafures 
to prevent fuch a rife, defeat the advantages expected from this 
fcheme. ‘To this end, he propofes, that the act of parliament for 
effecting a fale of the land tax, fhould declare the price of the laft pre- 
vious transfer of every perfon’s fhare of ftock, and fhould be recorded 
and fixed as the par of redemption ; leaving all future tranfers at 
freedom. 

The 
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The half million of annual revenue gained, is to form a finking 
fund for the reduétion of the remainder of the debt; and if ano. 
ther half million could be added toit, and faithfully applied, aided 
by the excefs of fubfilting taxes beyond the annual intereft of the 
debt; fuch a fund would redeem the whole debt in forty-one 
years: an annual million and a half would redeem it in thirty- 
four years; and two millions would redeem it in lefs than thirty 
years. 

Taking intoconfideration the very great chance of an intervening 
war, the author thinks no redemption ought to be undertaken, 
with a lefs annual fum than two millions. If in order to eftablith 
fuch a furplus, more money fhould be wanted, he obferves, and we 
beg the reader would obferve it alfo, that the execution of his plan 
would clear the. ground for an egual land tax; which, at fixpence 
in the pound, would raife at leaft half a million! 

The fixpenny land tax, it is true, is by fuppofition only to be 
temporary ; but when the author has, according to his fcheme, 


fairly fold the Jand tax to the landholder, for twenty-five or thirty - 


years purchafe, and when he has informed us, that at four fhillings 
in the pound, it only amounts to four pence, in the northern parts 
of the kingdom; can it bear an honeft afpect, to propofe inftantly 
to load thefe northern purchafers with a /ixpenny tax for the very 
term that they have juft paid for exoneration from one of four- 
pence? The author, however, does not fee this palpable injuttice, 

(what name would be given to it in private life?) but furrendering 

the prefent generation to pillage, adds with great apathy, that this 

tax ‘ might ceafe at the end of thirty years ; and if even the necef- 
fities of the ftate fhould require its longer continuance, yet in that 

{pace all the Jands in the kingdom will, at a medium, have changed 

their owners, and received new pofleffors, and, confequently, for 

ae before given, fuch new pofleflors would not be affected 
it.” 

"We did not expeé to arrive at fuch aconclufion, when we took up 
a propofal for guining half a million of revenue by EXTINGUISHING 
a tax. 

Art. 16. 4 Sequel to Sir William Fones’s Pamphlet on the Prin- 
ciples of Government, in a Dialogue between a Freeholder in the 
County of Denbigh, and the Dean of Gloucefter. 8vo. 6d. 
Cadell. 1784. 

This pretended fequel to Sir William Jones’s celebrated dialogue 
on the principles of government, is, in reality, a vehement attack 
upon the doctrines contained in that little pamphlet, which we pre- 
fume, is familiar to moft of our readers, in confequence of the late 
proceedings againft the Dean of St. Afaph. The author objects, 
totis viribus, to Sir William Jones’s Comparifon of a flate or nation 
to a great club: and his main argument is, that every man is born 
under fome government or other, whereas no man is born a mem- 
ber of a club. ‘This is a wonderful difcovery indeed !—but if the 
principles vpon which the greater as well as the fmaller focieties “of 
men are held together, and by which they ought to be regulated, 
(oamely, the good of the whole) be the fame in both, we fil] are ef 
epigion, that the comparifon is jult. 

The 
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The Dean of Gloucefter is the peace fpeaker in the prefent i! 
dialogue, which either is, or is meant to be, paffed off as the produc- ) 
tion of his pen*. We who have no particular attachment to the 
character of pofitical Deans (not having difcovered any canons of the | 
church, by which the ftudy of politics is enjoined), have no objeftion ! 
to fee the Dean of St. Afaph worried by the Dean of Gloucefter. ' 
If we were to give our advice to thefe reverend champions, we 
fhould recommend to the former to endeavour to reform the confti- 
tution of the church, before he meddles with that of the ftate; and te 
the latter, (if politics are abfolutely neceflary) to ftudy once more Mr. 
Locke’s Principlesof Government, before he attempts to refute them. 
The author, whoever heis, appears to entertain very confined no- 
tions of the nature and principles of the RevotuTion. He feems 
to think it was juftifiable only as a defperate remedy in a defperate 
difeafe, and he reprehends very feverely thofe who profefs to admire 
it upon more extended principles. i 
Art. 17. Aa Effay on Partiamentary Reprefentation, and the Ma- 
giftracies of our Boroughs Reyal; fhewing that the Abufes at pre- 
{ent complained of, refpe€ting both, are late deviations from our 
Conftitution, as well as from Common Senfe: and the Neceflity of 
afpeedy Reform. 8vo. + Edinburgh. 1784. 
We have perufed this tra& with much fatisfaftion. The author 
enters deeply into a fubject which he well underftands, and which | 
7 he difcuffes with freedom and perfpicuity. He developes the true 
. principles of the conftitution, fhews by what means abufes and 
/ depravity have crept into it, particularly with regard to Scotland ; 
and is a ftrenuous advocate for a reform in parliamentary repre- 
fentation—the great point to which the whole of his learned difqui- 
fition tends. His language, though clear and forcible, is not al- 
ways correct, but he makes his reader full amends for any inaccura- 
cies of expreflion, by the juftnefs, the energy, the candour of his rea- 
foning, and the moderation and decency ot his manner. 
Botany and HoRTICULTURE. | 
Art. 18. The Complete Wall-tree Pruner, &c. by John Aber- 
crombie, Author of ** Every Man his own Gardener,” &c. 12m0. 
3s. bound, Bladon. 1783. 
There is no branch of the horticultural art lefs underftood, and con- 
fequently more imperfectly practifed, by common gardeners, thaa 
the bufinefs of pruning. Mr. Abercrombie, whole practical know- 
ledge of his profeffion, the world has been long acquainted with, 
has here furnifhed the Public with a fyitem of rules and direétions 
on this fubjeét, that cannot fail of amply inftructing the molt un- d 
fkilful practitioner. C-t-t, 4. 
Art, 19. The Propagation and Botanical Arrangements of Plants, 
and Tregs, ufeful and ornamental, proper for Cultivation in ever 
Department of Gardening, Nurferies, Plantations, and Agricul- 
ture; by John Abercrombie, Author of ‘‘ Every Man his own 
Gardener.” In two vols, 12mo, 6s. boards. Debrett. 
Were gardening in its infancy, this book might be ftudied with 
coniiderabie advantage, as it contains not only the theory and prin- 


* Reverend Dr. Tucker, 
t No price, ner Bookfeller’s name, mentioned. 
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ciples of the art, but the general modes of practice. We cannot, 
however, think it at this time a very ufeful publication; for as it 
feldom defcends to particulars, it teaches little that is not univerfally 
known. The divifion relative to agricultural plants is unimport- 
ant; and the botanical arrangements areimperfe&t. Tohave been 
of any real fervice, the c/afs and order, as well as genera of the 
Linnean fyftem, ought to have been fpecified. 
) PoETRY. 

Art. 20. The Coalition Rencontre Anticipated; a Poetical Dia- 

' Jogue. Scene, St. James’s Park. Time, the Morning before the 
Meeting of Parliament, after the long Recefs. Dramatis Persona, 
Northeiia, Carlo Khan. Ornamented with a Frontifpiece. 4to. 
as. Stockdale. 1785. 

There is fome wit, though rather {paringly interfperfed, in this 
dialogue,—and fome humour in the transformation of Lord North 
into a lady; which metamorphofis affords countenance to a world of 
billing and cooing between the loving ‘ach, though like many ano- 
ther loving pair, they can {carce keep from falling out-and parting. 
They, however, at lait, make up matters, - and thus cordially exprefs 
their reconciliation and unalterable affection : 

‘ Then take my hand, and take my heart, 
Till death or int’ref do us part ; 

For, after all, our coalition 

Has brought us into fad condition !’ 

The engraved frontifpiece is not without merit. Lady Northelia 
is a good figure. 

DRAMATIC. 

Art. 21. Aeroftation; or the Templar’s Stratagem. A Farce, 
in Two Aéts. Written by F. Pillon, Author of the Fair Ameri- 
can, Deaf Lover, Liverpool Prize, Invafion, &c. as it is per- 
formed with Applaufe at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 
8vo. 18, Kearfley. 1784. 

‘An Author’s ftratagem to fill a farce with the gas of a balloon! 
This balloon, however, like all others yet launched, is only made 
to fail with the wind. Wewill not therefore attempt to endanger 
it by the adverfe blalts of criticifm, or try to involve the Author, 
like the Duke «e Chartres, in an aerial hurricane. 

Trifles, light as air, are, to the idle, entertainments ftrong as works 
of genuine wit. 

‘There is, in our opinion, more genuine wit in the Prologue and 
Dedication, than in the two atts of the Farce. We are happy, how- 
ever, to be able to congratulate Mr. F. Pillon, Author of the Fair 
American, Deaf Lover, Liverpool Prize, Invafion, &c. on the fuc- 
cefs of Aeroftation, and moft heartily with him a merry Chrifimas ® ! 

MIiscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 22. Canons of Criticifms; extraQed from the Beauties of 
Maty’s Review. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Ridgeway. 1784. 

What contumacy ! what audacity !—Who is he, that prefumes to 

queftion the infallibility of a Reviewer, when folemnly difpenfing 


* Our Readers will bear in mind, that the Copy for this Month’s 





Review was all prepared before Chriftmas. 
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his judgments, ‘from the awful bench, where he fits fupreme, in the 
high court of criticifm ?—Tipftaff, away with him! 


A wW. e 
Art. 23. An Inveftigation of the Native Rights of Britifb Subjeht 
8vo. 38. Baldwin, &c. 1784. 

This work is not, as the title feems to intimate, a general in- 

uiry into the nature and grounds of the rights which belong to 

Britifh fubjeéts ; but a laboured difcuffion of a fingle point, refpe&- 

ing the ftate of the defcendants of perfons attainted, and aliens, un- 

der the Britith laws. And the courfe of the writer’s arguments 
upon this fubject is manifeftly turned towards a particular end,— 
to prove that the prefent Earl of Newburgh, and his coufin- 
german Mr. John Radcliffe, have rights in the eftates forfeited to 
the crown by the Earl of Derwentwater, in the year 1715. Pi 
MEDICAL, ° 

Art. 24. 4 Treatife on the Struma, or Scrophula, commonly 
called the King’s Evil, in which the Impropriety of confidering 
it as an Hereditary Difeafe is pointed out; more rational Caufes 
are affigned ; and a fuccefsful Method of Treatment is recom- 
mended. By Thomas White, Surgeon to the London Difpenfary. 
izmo. 2s. Murray, 1784. 

This difeafe is undoubtedly a difeafe of the lymphatic fyftem. 
It is without queftion hereditary. It is a difeafe of a particular 
period of life, making its appearance commonly from the fecond to 
the feventh year of age. It is connected with a particular complexion 
and habit of body. it affeéts children of foft flaccid fibres, with 
fair hair, and blue eyes, and is not fo frequently feen in thofe of 
eppolite complexions. ‘The arguments of Mr. White are not pow- 
erful enough to throw a doubt on thefe propofitions. We fear that 
the methods he recommends, for the cure of this complaint, are as 
improper, as his account of the difeafe itfelf is inaccurate: For the 
beft authors feem to have a bad opinion of mercury as a remed 
for the fcrophula. 

Art. 25. 4 Treatife on the Difeafes of Children, with Dire€tions 
for the Management of Infants from the Birth; efpecially fuch 
as are brought up 4y Hand. By Michael Underwood, M.D. Li- 
centiate in Midwifery of the Royal College of Phyficians in Lon- 
don, and Practitioner at the Britifh Lying-in Hofpital. {tt- 35. 
fewed. Mathews. 1784. . 

This treatife feems to be written by a perfon, who has had great 
experience in the fubjeéts mentioned; and it highly deferves the 
attention of thofe medical gentlemen to whom the care of the health 
of children is generally committed. Good fenfe and accurate ob- 
fervation appear to be the diftinguifhing features of this perform- 


ance. M 
RerticGious, &. e 


Art. 26. A Letter to the Monthly. Reviewers in which his 
Uncharitablenefs, Ignorance and. Abufe. of Dr. Prieftley are ex- 
pofed. By E. Harwood, DD. 8vo. 1s. Bent. 

Arcadia PECUARIA rudere creda; ! 
Twice twenty asses, when they all begin 
Their hideous concert, raife not fuch a din. BREWSTER. 
Such 
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Such affiftance may, for aught we know to the contrary, be wor. 
thy of the caufe it is defigned to fupport; but yet we very much 
doubt whether Dr. Prieftley, or his party, will have the gratitnde to 
atknowledge the obligation. We verily believe that this poor man 
hath over-rated his importance, and inftead of being thanked for his 
zealous exertions, will be either infulted or defpifed for his imperti- 
nent officionfnefs. Non tali auxilio nec defenforihus iftis, will be whif- 
pered in one ear; and tothe other, we have only to repeat the words 


Jee of the poet in fimilar circumftances, 
fp. 480. We wage no war with Bepiam or the Mint. ‘4. de 





THANKSGIVING SERMONS, continued. 


I, The Doérine of a Providence Illuftrated and applied in a Sermon 
preached to a Congregation of Proteitant Diflenters at Notting- 
ham, by the Rew. Geo. Walker, F. R. S. 1s. 8vo. Johnfon,. 
Pf. xlvii. 7. God is the King of all the Earth, &c. Scattered through- 

out this Difcourfe, are fome itrong and pertinent reflections, exprefied 

in forcible but unpolifhed language. The politics of the Author may 
be difcovered in almoft every page; but they burft on us with the 
greateft violence towards the conclufion. ‘ Kings are no gods of 
my adoration.” They weigh not a feather in my fcale againft the 
public good. I do think the democratic or popular part of the 
conftitution, to be the effence, the foul of the whole. I do 
think the fafety of the people to be the Supreme Law: and if kings, 
or whatever exalted individuals, will not cheerfully enter into 
this benevolent view, they ought to be confidered and treated as MERE 

EXPEDIENTS of public good, and be made fubfervient thereunto.’ Of 

this Sermon we may fay, * There is no relith of thank/giving in it.” 

Ii. The due Method cf Keeping the Sabbath, and its Reward; at 
Stroud, Gloucefterfhire, by the Rev. W. Ellis, Curate of Stroud, 
and Chaplain to Lord Ducie. 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 

We ault Tay of this, what we have faid of a hundred before that 
poiiefs no merit but of the negative fort ;—very, plain and very prac- 
tical. We cannot always find new words to exprefs our ideas of old 
and hacknied fubjects. 

Il. Ged the Author of Peace, and Lover of Concord. Preached at 
the Parifh Church ot Deal, by Wiliam Backhoufe, D. D. Rector 
of Degl, and Archdeacon of Canterbury ; for the benefit of Seven 
Orphans. 4to. 1s. Canterbury, printed, and fold by Robfon, 
&c, London, 

An immethodical ftring of texts of Scripture, and laconic obfer- 
vations. But charity prefents the difcourfe to the public eye, and 
criticifm is dumb. 

N. B. This Sermen is publifhed in aid of a Charitable Sub- 
fcription opened for the relief of the Orphans of the late Rev. Mr. 
Smith, Author of the Errors of the Church of Rome deteZed *. Sub- 
{criptions are received at Mr. Alderman Smith’s, and Mefirs. Sim- 
—_ and Kirkby’s in Canterbury, and M. G. Ledger’s, Book(eller 
an Dover. 





—~ 


* See Review, Vol. LVII. p. 473. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


e * « A Country Fidler’ complains of the ‘ tHiberal attack’ (in our 
laft Month’s Catalogue, Art. 30.) ‘on Mr. Miller’s Letters in be- 
half of the |’rofeffors of Mufic in the Ceuntry.” He endeavours to 
convince us, that we had formed a wrong opinion of the merits of that 
pamphlet. If our Correfpondent be Mr. M. himfelf [though he 
declares that he is a ftranger to Mr. M.] it will be in vain for us to 
think of convincing bim that we were right. Waving, therefore, the 
difpute as to ‘ manlinefs of fentiment and elegance of diétion,’ we 
are very ready to do juftice to the ‘ motives’ on which the pamphlet 
was given tothe Public, as they are explained by this anonymous 
Letter-writer :—who affures us, that Mr. M. ‘ took up the pen folely 
with the humane and benevolent intention of fetting on foot a cha- 
ritable inftitution, for the benefit of his diftreffed brethren of the 
fring ;? and that ‘ though difficulties have been objected to his prope- 
fals, he has not been thought undeferving of a polite attention from 
fume of the managers of the late mufical performance, and has re- 
ceived letters of thanks from many quarters.’—As We fhouyld be very 
forry to obftruét any benevolent icheme, we give the foregoing pat- 
fages from our Correfpondent’s letter,—as an expofition of the dil- 
interelted views with which Mr. M. addreffed the Public: referving 
to ourfelves, at the fame time; our opinion, as to the manner in 
which his performance was executed. 





+*{ We have received a letter, figned Novitius, relating to our 
account of Mr. Talbot’s Turnpike Road to Praical Surveying, in- 
ferted in the Appendix to the 63d volume of the Monthly Review. 
It was there faid, that the quantity of corn or grafs which will grow 
on any piece of land, ‘is as the furface: Novitius thinks it will be as 
the folidity of the land, taken to fome certain depth ; to which we 
have no objection, as this folidity: will evidently be, as the furface, 
exceedingly near. Novitius thinks alfo, that, in meafuring woods, 
the horizontal plane, and not the furface fhould be given for the 
content; becaufe when trees are planted as near one another as the 
furface on the fide of a hill will properly admit, their tops wil! 
literfere with one another;,and, by that means, {poil the growth 
of the timber. There may be fomething in this matter which con- 
cerns the value of the land, but not the quantity of it, with which 
alone, as we conceive, the furveyor is concerned. If he is to form 
an eitimate of its value, it is another thing, and what we were not 
fpeaking of. Perhaps much greater allowance ought to be made, 
On this account, than will arife from reducing the hilly furface to a 
plane—perhaps not fo great. We cannot, juft now, recollect what 
has been done on the fubject of taking dimenfions for, and cafting up 
furveys by the Traverfe Table. If our Correfpondent had made his 
inquiry immediately after we wrote the article above mentioned, and 
while the refearches which we had made for that purpofe were freth 
in Our memories, we might, perhaps, have been able to oblige 
him.—But our bufinefs is to fay how books are writtén’: ‘not to in- 
ftruc& authors how to write them. In faying this, ‘ more is meant 

than will meet the eye’ of every reader. 
Wa. +t4+ Chi- 
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414 Chirurgus may be affured, that the Medical books, of which 
he reminds us, will appear in the Review, in due courfes but wedo 
not recollect to have ever feen the Jutroduction to the PraGice of Mid- 
wifery, by the author whom he names. The Poetical performances, 
which he alfo mentions, will not efcape our attention; but ‘* The 
Grave, a Poem, by Robert Blair,” was publifhed fome years before 
the commencement of our Review. 


lt]| S. W.’s favour from South Molton, dated in May laft, though 
not inferted in our Review, would difcredit no publication. If the 
Author will give us leave, we will prefent it to another periodical 
work, where it will be very acceptable. ‘The fame may be obferved 
with refpe& to the lines Jo the Memory of Dr. Samus Jounson, 
fent us by another Correfpondent. 


ttt The Generac Inpex to the 70 volumes of the Monthly Re- 
wiew is in great forwardnefs; but it proves to be a work of much 
more labour and extent than was at firft apprehended. No expence, 
however, either of time or money, will be fpared, to render it as 
ufeful to the Public as poffible. 


t§t Aw account of ihe new Edition of Cicero, lately printed at Ox. 
ford, will very foon appear in our Review. 

($i| Thanks to Amicus. He is very right. The ‘ frf three’ is 
conformable to our ufual mode of expreffion: the ‘ three firff? was a 
flip: Vid. Appendix to Rev. Vol. LXX. p. §75. 


.*, P. D. may be affured that the “ Letters,” &c. ENE 
which he reminds us, are not overlooked; but every article mu 
wait its turz, and its allotment. 


ttt ALetter, figned Novus, has been miflaid; and its contents 
arc not recollected. 


4+t¢ The book of which Flapper reminds us, is not overlooked ; 
the account of it will foon appear. 





t> The Gentleman whom Dr. Harwood hath attacked as the 
Monthly Reviewer, in a certain Letter (See p. 477), which can only 
injure the caufe it was meant to fupport, difdains to make an 
reply.—As, however, a charge of inconfiffency is alleged, which 
charge Dr. H. is eager to magnify into a “‘ Liz,” it is thought an 
a& of juftice due to that Gentleman, to affure the Public, that he was 
not the author of the paragraph referred to, in the Monthly Review 
for September 1783, p. 272. That Gentleman declares, that he 
never faw the tract on the ** Socinian Scheme,” nor ever heard of it, 
till he read the account of it in the Review. 


—_ 





ERRATA in our laf? 


P. 345, lL, penult. for ‘ afferted,’ r. aferting. 

—- 352, 1. 33, for ‘ began,’ r. begun. 

—— 385» in the laft line of the account of Chalmers’s Opinions, for 
“elaborte, r. elaborate. 

— 400, 1. 2, for‘ Oly,’ r. Ey. 
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APPEN DIX 


TO THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 





VoLuME the SEventTy-FIrRstT, 





ART. I. 

Staatekundige Gefchriften opgefteld’ en nagelaaten, Fc. The Political 
Writings of M. Simon Van SLINGELANDT, who filled fuccef- 
fively the three great Offices of Secretary to the Council of State, 
Treafurer General of the United Provinces, and Grand Penfienary of 
Holland *, Itt and IId Volumes. 8vo. Amifterdam. 1784. 


tion, and wife experience, remarkable light is caft upon the 
real nature, defe€ts, and merits of the Belgic confederacy, from 
the views and reafonings of one of the greateft men whofe names 
have adorned its annals. Tis illuftrious minifter, whofe writ- 
ings bear the marks, not only of learning and genius, but alfo 
of that practical knowledge, that is obtained by being an emi- 
nent aétor on the political {cene, is a refpectable guide to TRUTH. 
He difcerned it with a fharp and piercing eye, which neither 
paffion nor prejudice obfcured ; and he maintained ‘and afferted 
it with intrepid efforts, animated by generous and extenfive views 
of public good. He outlived, for a long courfe of years, the 
Stadthalderfbip of Witi1aM III, and did not incline towards the 
reftoration of that high office in the Houfe of Orange, or in any 
other houfe. He faw, neverthelefs, that without an eminent 
chief, a central influence (if we may ufe that expreffion), one of 
the main f{prings of the Belgic union was wanting. He even tor- 
tured his invention, and made repeated attempts for the difcover 
of an equivalent, that might be fubftituted in the place of the 
Stadtholderfhip, to cement union, give energy to execution, and 


ie thefe excellent ai/ertations, the fruit of long, acute, obferva- 


- reconcile difcordant powers and interefts; but he did not fuc- 


ceed, Not that he thought it a truth clearly proved, that the 
reftotation of the Stadtholderfhip was not in its nature one of 


_—_—_— 





* He died in the year 1736. 


_ App. Rev, Vol. LXXI. Ii thofe 
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482 Van Slingelandt’s Political Weitings. 


thofe — that might be ufefully employed to remedy the 
principal defe&ts of the Belgic confederacy, but he thought it 
poffible to remedy them without a Stadtholder. Befides, at the 
time when he was complaining of the unhappy confequences 
that arofe from the want of a center of union, and was propofing 
methods to remove them, there was (as he obferves himfelf *) 
but one Prince remaining of the Houfe of Orange, and he too 
young to anfwer the only views the confederates could propofe 
to themfelves, by reftoring the ancient conftitution, as it ftood 
under the founders of Belgic hiberty. 

Jt is certain, that in many of the papers contained in this im- 
portant colleGion (from which we propofe to give ample extrais, 
in feveral fucceffive articles), the reader will fee this great man 
pointing out, with the utmoft difcernment and candour, the in- 
conveniencies of a confederation of independent provinces, com- 
bined without any internal principle of cohefion, and aéting to- 

ether without any common fource of energy; and he will fee 
alfo, that no plans, formed for remedying thefe inconveniencies 
without a Stadtholder, were either plaufible in theory, or pro- 
ved efficacious wpon trial. It is very natural to conclude, from 
many paflages in thefe papers (whatever the fentiments of their 
illuftrious author may have been on that point), that the Stadt- 
holderthip is an eflential part of the Belgic confederacy, as a bond 
of union: and in the political conftitution of a fate, as well as 
in the moral frame of the human mind, the great and leading 


‘maxim ought to be this,—zmprove every part, but defrey none. 


The publication of thefe papers is an act of juftice (too long, 
indeed, delayed) to the memory of their author, They will not, 
perhaps, ai prove equally interefting to political readers beyond 
the limits of the United Provinces; but they are a// compofed 
with a mafterly hand, and the greateft part of them will un- 


doubtedly, if made known by a judicious choice, and a good tranf-. 


lation, be highly relifhed and efteemed in all countries. It is to 
be wifhed, that the editors had prefixed to them an account of 
the life and character of this eminent man, of the negociations 
in which he was engaged, and of the extenfive correfpondence 
that was carried on between him, and the firft minifters, and men 
in power, in the principal courts of Europe, during the period 
which intervened between the fucceffion-war, and the pacification 


of Poland, in the year 1733+. Icis well known, that there are 
rich 


* In the remarkable Preface that is placed at the head cf the feconé 
volume, pages 5 and 6. ' 
+ The late Mr. V. one of the moft learned and intelligent Book- 
felters in En or elfewhere, offered a thoufand guineas for the 
Letters that paffed between the Grand Penfionary Slingelandt and the 
Dake of Marlborough. The offer was communicased by Lon ¢- 
war 
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rich materials for fuch a curious piece of biography in the pof- 
fefion of his family, which would refle€&t upon the memory of i 
this great Statefman the luftre to which it is fo well entitled. 
The names of Barnevetpt and De Wit make a fhining 
figure in the annals of the Republic, nay, even of Europe, while : 
the name of SLINGELANDT is only revered in the circles of 
knowing and ftudious men, who have perufed in manufcript the 
papers now publifhed, and are acquainted with the tranfactions 
of the prefent century, which have not yet been tranfmitted to 
hiftory by any able pen. No man ever adorned the important 
pott of Grand Penfionary with greater abilities, with greater digs 
nity of character and conduct, nor with a more profound know- 
ledge of the conftitution and interefts of his country, than M. pe 
SLINGELANDT. Heexercifed, indeed, the duties of that high 
ftation in peaceab'e times; but it was by prudent exertions of re- 


peaceable, not only with refpe&t to the Republic, but alfo to 
other parts of Europe. He performed greater things in the 
filence of the cabinet, than thofe which fignalized others in the 
tumults of internal difcord, or external contefts, which wifdom 
might often have prevented, and whofe confequences are always 
pernicious. But Fame celebrates with a louder voice that ge- 
nius, which is active in times of trouble, than that fuperior ge- 


nius and wifdom, by which fuch times are apprehended and pres foredoen 
vented ! 


Since we have undertaken to make this important work more 
or lefs known to Englifh readers, we thought it not improper te 
begin by this fmall tribute of juftice to the memory of a man, 
whofe prefence added a luftre to the aflembly of Holland, whofe 
name was revered in the cabinets of Vienna, London, and Fer~ 
failles, and who communicated a new degree of dignity and in- 
fluence to the poft which he filled, —though it had acquired, be- 
forehim, much weight and importance in the United Provinces, 
by the merit and abilities of his eminent predeceflors. 

We muf confine ourfelves at prefent tu a fimple indication of 
the fubjects treated in the two volumes now before us, which 
are to be fpeedily followed by a third and fourth, and thefe will 
complete the work. Vol. I. contains three difcourfes. The 
Firft treats of the ancient government of Holland, under its Counts ; 
and the alterations it underwent after the long conte/t, that rendered 
the United Provinces an independent flate. The origin and extent 
of the authority of the Counts, the power of the Nobles, Cities, 
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lawar to the late Mr. Slingelandt, Receiver of Holland, and fon to 
the Penfionary, but was refufed. Thefe Letters, however, make bus 
a rg, finall part of the vattcolle@ion that is in the hands of the fa- 
mily, 
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States, and Stadtholder, under their government, the changes that 
were made in this ancient government during the life of William], 
Prince of Orange, the further alterations occafioned by the 
death of this great founder of Belgic liberty, and the nature of 
the polt of Stadtholder and Captain General, as it was exercifed 
by his fon Prince Maurice: thefe are points that are amply dif- 
cuffed in this firft difcourfe. The Second is a fhort memorial re- 
Jative to the finances of Holland, and the ftability and confift- 
ence of its provincial government. ‘The Third is an ample and 
interefting diflertation concerning the defects that take place in the 
prefent confiitution of the Republic of the United Provinces, and the 
manner of remedying or redreffing them. ‘This piece was compofed 
in the year 1716, and is interefting and mafterly in the higheft 
degree. 

r he fecond volume contains alfo three diflertations, under the 
following titles: I. An indication of the true caufes of the prefent 
great decline in the general Con/titution and Government of the United 
Provinces, and of the means that are neceffary to prs * it: toge- 
ther with an appendix, relative to the .provinee of Holland and 
Weft Friefiand in particular, Compofed in the year 1717. 

I]. An indication of a fhort and eafy method of recovering the af- 


Fairs of the Republic from their declenfion, Compofed in the year 1722. 


Til. A difcourfe concerning the nature or conftitution of the Affembly 
of their High Mightineffes the States General of the United Provin- 
ces, and the fubjects and form of their deliberations. This excellent 
difcourfe, which unfolds al] the original principles and conftitu- 
ent parts of the Belgic confederacy, was compofed in1719. In 
it the author defcribes the ancient conftitution of the States Ge- 
eral, points out the circumftances by which they became a /e- 
dentary and permanent aflembly, enumerates the matters that come 
under their deliberations, fhews how far the Council of State and 
the Admiralties come within their department, indicates how their 
jurifdiction is greater or lefs, according to the different points 
Which are the objects of their deliberations, points out the cafes 
in which they exercife really a fovereign power, thofe in which 
they are only clothed with its farm, and.thofe in which they are. 
no more than deputies or ambafladors, acting according to the 
inflructions of the refpective Provinces, who have appointed them 
as their reprefentatives ; and elucidates feveral other points, rela 
tive to the conftitution and privileges of this affembly. 

_ From the advertifement of the editor of this work, we learn, 
that the two remaining VoLumes, which are foon to be pub- 
lifhed, will contain diflertations concerning the Council of State, 
Military hak graben and the three Admiralties. Whether any 
more political treatifes will be added to thefe, we are not informed. 
When the third and fourth volumes appear, their contents fhall 
be communicated, , ‘ 
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Art. II. 


Memoires del Academie Royale des Sciences pour l'année 1780. 1. e- 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 


1780. Paris. 1784. 4to. 680 pp. 
GENERAL Puysics, 


Mem, I. DF RIPTION of an infirument for meafuring the 

weight of each ftratum or layer of the atmofphere. 
By’M. De Foucuy. It is well known that the barometer in- 
dicates no more than the weight of a column of air upon the 
mercury, or rather the preflure of the whole mafs of the atmo- 
fphere on the place where the barometer is fixed. ‘This preflure 
depends upon two caufes; the weight of the air, and its expanfive 
force: and there is no doubt, but that the increafe of this preffure 
fuppofes an increafe of the denfity, and alfo of the expanfive 
force of the atmofphere. But as the air of the atmofphere is nei- 
ther a homogeneous, nor an incompreflible fluid, the abfolute 
weight of one or more columns of air may be conftantly the: 
fame, and indicated, as fuch, by the barometer, though the /frata” 
or layers of thefe columns may, at different heights, have very’ 
different and variable degrees of denfity ; and a multitude of 
caufes may, and muft produce variations in one part of the air, by- 
which the other parts are not affected. To come at the know- 
ledge of thefe variations, which the barometer cannot indicate, | 
itis neceflary to know the real weight of a given quantity of air, 
at a given temperature, and, alfo, at a given height of the baro- 
meter, and then to afcertain the proportion that the weight of; 
an equal quantity of air, taken in different circumftances, bears 
to the firft weight, confidered as unity. 

The inftrument invented by M. pe Foucuy, by meafuring 
the weight or denfity of the /frata of the atmofphere, is defigned 
to indicate the proportion now mentioned, without weighing the 
air anew at each obfervation, and even without any calculation. 
The defcription here given of the inftrument, is accompanied 
with an elegant plate, and three figures, which are neceflary to 
render the minute details of the operation of the inftrument in- 
telligible ; for thefe, therefore, we muft refer our readers to the 
memoir, and content ourfelves with giving a general view of the. 
conftru@tion of the inftrument. It is compofed of a ruler, fimi- 
lar to the beam of a balance. At one of the extremities of this 
horizontal ruler, is fufpended a hollow ball of blown glafs, very 
thin, hermetically clofed, and filled with a portion of atmofphe- 
rical air, whofe weight is afcertained: at the other extremity, 
and at an equal diftance from the middie point of the ruler, is 
fufpended a weight of lead, which is in equilibrio with the glafs 
bali, when the air is in its mean gravity ; and the wholeis fuf- 
tained by a foot, which may — by means of a vice, when 
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this is required to put the inftrument in a proper fituation, Te 
is evident, that when the air, in which the glafs ball is placed, 
becomes lighter than the air which it contains, the ball will de- 
{¢end, and will rife, on the contrary, when the air is heavier, In 
order to meafure, with facility, thefe variations, the ruler is fuf- 
tained by a curve on each fide, and is placed on a level furface or 
plane. Thefe curves roll freely; and as the ruler defcends on 
one fide, it bears upon a different point of the curve and of the 
plane: the fulcrum, or centre of motion, changes, and the lever 
is leflened on the fide of the heavieft of the two fufpended bodies, 
until the equilibrium is reftored. A f{cale is placed at the extre- 
mity of the ruler to mark, by its divifions, the variations indi- 
cata by the fituation of the fufpended bodies. 

_M. pe Foucny fhews the different manners in which the 
curve may be conftructed. The conftruétion of the whole in- 
ftrument, which he calls a Dafymeter, is neither difficult nor ex- 
penfive ; and the difficulty of employing it is mot confiderable,. 
efpecially at prefent, when, by the means of our balloons, inftru- 
ments of the greateft éragility, and even of a large fize, 
may be tranfported, with eafe, to the furmmits of the higheft 
mountains. And asto the fignal utility of this invention, it can- 
not well be queftioned. 

-Mem. II. Concerning heat. By Mefirs. LAvotsiER and DE.LA 
Peace. All the adepts in natural philofophy (and fuch only 
can appreciate the merit of this excelient and elaborate memoir) 
‘kaow what a multitude of experiments have been empleyed to 
illuftrate this diffteult fubjcét, and what interefting refulis have 
been derived from them. Thefe two learned academicians have 
gone farther in meafuring. and calculating, with precifion, the. 
quantity of heat, than thofe who have beftowed their labours on 
this fubjeQ before them. ‘This memoir is a demonftration of. 
what we advance, as well as of the acutene(s and induftry of its 
authors. Under four articles it contains the account of a new 
method of meafuring heat ;—a detail of the experiments made 
according to this method, and their refulis ;—-a re-examination 
of thefe experiments ; as alfo reflexions upon the theory of heat; 
—and obfervations on the phenomena of that heat which is dif- 
eagaced by combuttion and refpiration. 

The curious reader will find here aJ] the analytical formula, 
whieh may ferve to calculate the combined or difengaged heat of 
feveral bouies in different mixtures; and alfo a defcription, illuf- 
trated by figures, of the apparatus that was contrived by our in- 
genious authors for carrying on their experiments. In all thefe 
mixtures, the reduction of ice toa fluid ftate was pitched upon as 
the criterion for afcertaining the {pecific heat of all other bodies ; 
wpon this principle, difcovered by experiments, that the heat re- 
quired to melé a pound of ice, was fufficient to augment to the 
| amount 
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amount of 60 degrees the temperature of a pound of water; fo 
that by mixing a pound of ice at 0, with a pound of water at 60 
degrees of the thermometer, the refult would be two pounds of 
water at ©; it follows from hence, that the ice abforbs 60 degrees 
of heat in its paflage to fluidity. 

The ingenious and laborious academicians made alfo a great 
number of experiments on the quantity of ice melted by detona- 
tion, combuftion, and animal refpiration ; and they give us here 
an interefling view of the phyfical confequences produced by 
thefe experiments. They conclude this very Curious memoir 
by reflexions on refpiration and animal heat. After examining 
with the utmoft attention, and by a multitude of experiments, the 
effe&t of the refpiration of birds and Guinea-pigs upon pure air, 
they conftantly obferved, that the change of thisair, or gas, into 
fixed air, was the molt confiderable alteration it received from 
animal refpiration. They alfoconclude from thefe experiments, 
that the prefervation of animal heat is due, at leaft in a great mea- 
fure, to the heat that is produced by a combination of the pure 
air * refpired by animals, with the bafis of fixed air which it de- 
tives from the blood. 

Mem. III. New obfervations on Sulphur. By M. Fouc&rovx 
DE BonparRoy. Amidft the ruins of an old houfe that had been 
built in a very filthy place, a mafs of earch was found, full of 
pieces of fulphur, and a certain quantity of fulphur chryftalized. 

M. Fouceroux examined the whole ground with attention, 
and gives us, in this memoir, the refult of his odfervations, The 
fulphur was tolerably pure, and in feveral large mor (els ofthisearth, 
conftituted a third of the whole mas. This earth contained na 
nitre: thus the fame fubftances which, in the open air, contri- 
bute to the formation of nitre, feem, when deprived of the con- 
tact with air, to contribute to the formation of fulphur, and con- 
fequently of the vitriolic acid. 

Mem.1V. 4 Report prefented to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
concerning the Prifons. By Meflis. Du HameL, De Monticny, 
Le Roy, Tenon, Tircet, and Lavoisier. The object of 
this memoir is interefting to humanity in general: it is, indeed, 
but of late that prifomers have been confide:ed, in fome parts of 
Europe, and efpecially in France, as human beings; and that 
Governors begin to recollect, that the punishment ordained by 
the laws is the only kind of iuffering to which even melefactors, 





® We have been more brief in mentioning the contents of this very 
curious memoir on the prefent occafion, as an ample account wa: 
given of it (before its publication in the Memoirs of the French Aca 
demy) in the Appendix to the 6gth vol. of the Monthly Review ; 
among other articles of forcign literature, and fcientific dilcoveries. 
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not to fpeak of unfortunate debtors, ought to be expofed. The 
Miffionary of HumMANITY, who vifited the infe&ted and pefti- 
lential abodes of captivity in England, with unparalleled intrepi- 
dity, affiduity, and benevolence, raifed his voice in behalf of the 
miferable ; and it would feem that this voice has been heard in 
France, and that beneficent Howarps have been there animated . 
by his example. No language can exprefs the fcenes of com: 
plicated wretchednefs that are exhibited in the prifons of that 
country. ‘They are defcribed, in all their horrors, in the report 
now before us, and they aftonifhed the humane academicians 
who were commiffioned to infpect them, notwithftanding what 
they expected in confeqiaence of previous accounts, which they 
were tempted to look upon as exaggerated, but found to be 
below the truth. 

We cannot follow the authors of this reportinall its important 
contents, but we think that it ought to be tranflated into all 
languages. Cleanlinefs, an abundance of frefh water, a free 
circulation of air, and a proper diet, are the principal conftituents 
of the falubrity of a prifon or an hofpital, or of any manfion, 
where a confiderable number of inhabitants are limited to a fmall 
{pace. All the methods and precautions neceflary for the attain- 
ment of thefe important objects, are largely infifted upon in this 
memoir. 

They enter, more efpecially, into an interefting detail with re- 
fpe&t to the mechanifm of the circulation of the air; in which 
two things come particularly into confideration: the firft, and 


‘the moft effential, is, by openings in the upper parts of the’ build- 
‘Ing to get rid of the mephitic portion of the air, which is lighter 


than the air of the atmofphere: the fecond, to effeGiuate, by 
openings below, a difcharge cf the remaining mephitic portion 
of that air, which is heavier, but in lefs quantity than the other. 
Suppofing thefe two openings, or holes, above and below, it will 
be eafy to form an idea of the cireulation which will take place 
in the air of the chambers where the men are confined. For as 
the body of each individual, in thefe abodes, is a kind of ftove, 
which, by heating the air, will render it lighter, a current of air 
will be thus formed in an afcending direction: the air will efcape 
through the upper paflage, or opening, and its place will be filled 
by a new portion of air that will come in through the lower one. 
But befide this general effeét of heat, the refpiration of the per- 
fons confined procuces another. The air of the atmofphere is de- 
compofed in its paflage through their lungs, and is thus tranf- 
formed into air of twokinds: of thefe the lighter, carried along 


with the gencral current, will efcape through the upper paflage, 


while the heavier will gravitate toward the lower part of the 


apartment, and flip out along the fides of the lower opening. 
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‘ We refer our readers to the report itfelf for farther information 
on this important fubjet, and fhall only mention the method em- 
ployed by the celebrated AZ, de Morveau to purify the air in the 
infected prifons. It confifts in difengaging and diffufing a great 
quantity of marine acid in a ftate of vapour in the places infected. 
For this purpofe, a half, or aquarter of a pound of marine falt, 
more or lefs, according to the fize of the chamber, muft be 
heated in a large iron fpoon, or a fmall pan: when the fale is 
wel! heated, a quantity of oil of vitriol, amounting to a third, or 
a half of the weight of the falt, is to be poured on it in the fame 
vellel, after which every one muft retire quickly, and leave the 
door fhut. The vitriolic acid, by its action on the marine falt, 
difengages its acid; and the latter rifes in the form of a white 
vapour, which diffufes itfelf through the whole chamber, and 
neutra!izes the putrid particles by which it was infected, | 

Mem. V. On the Infirmaries of the three principal Prifons 
under the furifdiftion of Paris. By M. Tenon.—Worthy of 
the attention of all who have at heart the improvement of politi- 
cal ceconomy. ; . 

Mem. VI. Concerning fome plain methods of renewing the air, 
in places where it does not circulate, or in places where it cir- 
culates with difficulty. By M. Le Roy. It is here propofed 
toemploy a method for renewing the air in buildings, fimi- 
lar to that which has been often praétifed with fuccefs in 
fhips; and confifts in giving a conic form to a fail, in turn- 
ing the upper part, where the aperture is largeft, to the wind, 
and in adapting a tube to the lower part, which may conduct the 
air into the interior of the veflel. A kind of box, which, by the 
means of a weather-cock, would always prefent its aperture to 
the wind; and a correfponding tube, as now mentioned, would 
produce the fame effect in a prifon or in a hofpital. 

Mem. VII. On the means of purifying air in fips. By M. 
pE Bory. The excellent method of renewing the air in thips, 
propofed in England in 1749, by Mr. Sutton, being inapplicable 
to the prefent conftruGion of the French naval kitchens, M. pE 
Bory has thought of a method for remedying this inconveniency, 
by portable chimneys; the conftruction, and the ule of which, 
are largely defcribed in this memoir. 

ANATOMY. 

Mem. I. Remarks on the Thoracic Du. By M. SABATIER. 
The defign of the learned anatomift, in this memoir, is to give 
an exaét and minute account of the thoracic duét in the human 
body ; and to point out the varieties which diverfify its conftruc- 
tion and parts in different individuals, as he had occafion to ob- 
ferve them in a great number of diflections. 

Mem. II. On the place which the Tefticles occupy in the Human 
Fetus. By M. Vicg. D’Azyr. This memoir is defigned as a 


fupplement to the obicrvations publifhed by the celebrated Dr. 
John 
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John Hunter on the fame fubject *. It is now well known, that 
the tefticles of the foetus, placed in the abdomen, during the firk 
months after conception, do not defcend tothe place they occupy 
in the adult till after the fixth month of pregnancy. Our acade- 
mician divides into four periods the obfervations he has made 
wpon their ftructuse and. pofition, The fir cemprehends the 
time that intervenes between the third month after the moment 
of conception, and the fourth and a half, or thereabouts. The 

and extends from four months and a half to fix: the third from 
the fixth to the end of the eighth month ; and the fourth contains 
all that relates to the foetus at the time of birth. ‘The change in 
the fituation of the tefticles, is one of the curious points of that 
kind. of metamorphofis, which man undergoes in paffing from the 
fkate of a foetus to that of a diftin&t and feparate individual. The 
foramen ovale difappears ; the circulation of the blood takes a new 
direétion at the bafis of the heart, in the liver, and in the umbi- 
Jical region ; the thymus is almoft deftroyed ; the umbilical artery 
is worn out; the membrane that covers the Iris, is dried and 
falls ; the proportion of a great number of parts undergoes alter- 
ations, which feem to indicate important changes in the animal 
functions ; and the Being which, in a few mements, is to pafs 
from .one mode of exiftence to another, is provided with organs 
adapted.to both, and prepared, during the firft, to undergo the 
changes required by the fecond. 

Mem. III. Objfervations on the Struéture and Alterations of the 
Glands of the Lungs ; together with Remarks on the Nature of certain 
Symptoms of the Pulmonary Confumption. By M. Portat. The 
acute academician proves here the exiftence of bronchial glands 
in the Jungs, which muft be diftinguifhed from the lymphatic 

lands of that vifcus, but which fome celebrated anatomifts have 
confounded with them. He alfo relates the various obfervations 
he has made on the bronchial glands, in diforders of the breaft. 
Thefe obfervations are very proper in many cafes, to dire& me- 
dical practice, and to prevent the miftakes of phyficians concern- 
ing the feat and the nature of the confumption, which is often 
attended with equivocal fymptoms. Thus, for example, the 
pulmonary phthifis occafions pains in different parts, which, 
from this circumftance, are confidered as the feats of thefe pains, 
though they be entirely found, and in a good ftate ; and it is only 
the irritation of the nerves, which thefe parts and the lungs have 
in common, that is the caufe of the phenomenon. 

Mem. IV. Anatomical Obfervations on three Monkeys, calleds 
the Mandril, the Caillitriche, and the Macaque; to which are fub- 
joined, Reflexions on feveral points of comparative Anatomy. By M. 
Vicq_ D’AzyR. 


* See his Medical Commentaries, Part I, 4t0.. London, 1762. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
Mem. I. An enquiry into the nature of the effect produced on fine 


— Gald by the Nitraus Acid, when it has long boiled, and is reduced to 


a fmall Quantity of Liquor on that Metal. ByM. Tittet. From 
the experiments made by M. Branprt, at a meeting of the aca- 
demy of Stockholm, in the prefence of the King of Sweden, it 
would appear, at fisft fight, that the nitrous acid attacks gold, 
and really diffolves it; and that thus the operation of parting, 
employed hitherto in effaying the ingots which contain gold and 
filver, may lead to miftakes, by furnifhing a quantity of gold 
lefs than the realone. On this fubjedt, the French Miniftry, in 
1779, confulred M. TiLnET, who modeftly referred the matter 
to the decifion of the academy, without refufing, neverthelefs, 
to employ his labours upon it, by a feries of experiments, of which 
the account, and the refults, are contained in this memoir. The 
ingenious academican gives here the folution of the three follow- 
ing queftions : What is the effec? of the nitrous acid upon gold ?— 
Can this effec? produce any palpable error in the operation of effaying ? 
—Can the accuracy or precifion of this operation receive any dex 
triment from the ftrong waters which are ayers in it by the 
French? \n anfwering the firft queftion, M. ‘ViLLet proves, 
by four curious and decilive experiments, that the gold, which. 
appeared to be di/felved by the nitrous acid in the experiments of. 
M. Brandt, was only fufpended. He anfwers the fecond queftion 
inthe negative, and demonttrates, by arguments equally ingeni- 
ous and convincing, that the action of the nitrous acid upon 
gold can never be attended with any real inconveniency in the 
aflays of that metal. He puts alfo his negative on the third 
queftion, The details contained in this memoir, are fuch as 
might have been expected from the eminent abilities of M, 
TiLvet in the chemical line. 

Mem. II. On the combination of Oils with Earths, Volatile 
Alkali, and Metallic Subfiances. By M. Bertuoter. From 
the combinations already known under the denomination of 
foaps, and the manner of their formaticn, this academician con- 
cluded, by analogy, that the oils might be combined with other 
fubftances, which form neutral falts with the acids, with which 
they can fo unite, as to deprive the latter entirely, or nearly, of 
their acid qualities. He points out the method of making thefe 
combinations ; and he has actually formed, by this method, dif- 
ferent foaps, hitherto unknown, which may prove ufeful in me- 
dicine and manufactures. 

Mem. LI. On the aétion of the Vitriolic Acid upon Oils. By 
M. Cornette. It is well known that mineral acids at more 
or lefs forcibly upon oils ; and it is alfo known, that they form, 
with oils, different kinds of foap, But this academician is, per- 


haps, the firt chemift who hag examined attentively the action n 
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each mineral acid upon each oil, with the refults of this 
action. - | 

‘Mem. IV. On fome Fluids, which may be obtained in an aeriform 
State, at a Degree of Heat not much greater than the mean Tempera- 
ture of the Atmofphere...By M. Lavoisier. Alther, at a tem-. 
perature between thirty-two and thirty-three degrees above the 
freezing point, is changed into an aeriform fluid, which burns 
flowly, nearly in the manner of inflammable air, like which alfo 
it detonates, when it is mixed with vital air: this ztherial air 
refumes its liquid ftate by refrigeration, but when it is mixed 
either with the air of the atmofphere, or with vital air*, it. 
maintains its expanfibility, even at a degree of heat much infe- 
rior to that which is required in order to expand it. M. La- 
VoISIER has alfo fucceeded in his attempts to change fpirit of 
wine, and even water, into aeriform fluids,—as may be feen 
in the curious and interefting experiments contained in this 
memoir. 

* Thefe experiments lead to the following general reflexions;— 
that the three ftates of folid, liquid, and an expanfible fluid,- 
of which every body feems to be fufceptible, depend upon the: 
temperature of the place where bodies exift, and the weight 
of the atmofphere by which they are prefled. If the earth was 
fuddenly tranfported to a much warmer fituation in the folar. 
fyftem, to a degree of heat, for example, much greater than 
that of boiling water, the bodies, which now prefent themfelves 
to us under the form of liquids, would become expanfible - fluids, 
and form a new atmofphere, until the prefflure of this atmo- 
fphere, notwithftanding the heat, oppofed too forcible a refiftance 
to their expanfibility. If, on the contrary, the earth was placed 
ata greater diftance from the fun, our aeriform fluids would 
become liquids, and the water, which forms at prefent our feas, 
our rivers, and, probably, the greateft part of the fluids of which 
we have any knowledge, would be transformed into folid moun- 
tains, into hard rocks, at firft tranfparent, homogeneous, and 
white, like rock-cryftal, but which, in procefs of time, by mix- 
ing themfelves with fubftances of different kinds, would become 
opaque ftones differently coloured. . 

‘There is another confequence deducible from the experiments 
of our ingenious academician, which is of ftill greater import- 
ance, as itis relative to the real ftate of our globe, viz. that dif- 
ferent kinds of aeriform fluids, immifcible with each other, or. 
only fufceptible of mixture to’ a certain degree, may enter into 
the compofition of our atmofphere, and occupy: the places in 
which their fpecific gravity will naturally fix them. The atmo- 





* Vital air is the denomination which Mr. Le has thought proper 
to give to the dephlogificated air of Dr. Priettley. 
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Spherical air muft not, therefore, be the fame at all heights. — 
The balloons, as hath been already obferved, may enable us to 
make inquiries, more fuccefsful than thole which have been 
Hitherto attempted, into the real nature of the fluid that fur~ 
rounds us, and the caufes of the phenomena that are peneustes 
in it. 

Mem. V. Odb/ervations on the Combination of Fixed Alkali with 
Gafous Airs By M. BerTHOLET. 

Mem. VI. Concerning the Cau/iicity of Metallic Salts. By the 
fame. This caufticity has been differently explained, and ac- 
counted for, by different chemifts, and each hypothefis has had 
learned men on its fide, which may lead fome to prefume, that 
the true explication of the matter is yet to come. That which 
is propofed by M. BertTHoLeT, though not fupported by direct 
proofs, is neverthelefs rendered probable by very ftriking analo- 
gies. He fuppofes that the cau/ficity of metallic falts is owing to 
the forcible manner in which metallic calxes tend to unite with 

hlogifton. 

Mem. VII. Refearches concerning. the Nature of Animal Sub- 
fances, and on their Relation to Vegetable Subjiances. By the 
fuine. 

Mem. VIII. Obfervaticns on the Phofphoric Acid of Urine. By 
the fame. 

Mem. IX. Concerning a particular Prace/s for changing Pho/pho- 
rus into the Pho/phoric Acid without Combujtion. By M. Lavolsiger. 
The procefs in queftion is carried on by throwing, by little and 
little, portions of. phofphorus into a retort which contains nitrous 
acid, which is diftilled by a gradual augmentation of heat: in 
the ebullition the nitrous acid rifes and pafles i in a {moky vapour, 
and there will remain, in the retort, phofphoric acid, entirely 
fimilar to that which is obtained from the combuftion ‘of phof- 
phorus, The curious muft be referred to the memoir for the 
detail of this procefs. 

Mem. VIII. 4 Seconp Memoir concerning different Combi- 
nations of the Pho/phoric Acid. By the fame. 

Mem. IX. Concerning a /pontaneous Inflammation of Phofphorus, 
together with Remarks on the Nature of its Acid. By Mefits. pe 
LAssonngE and CorNETTE. Thele two academicians, while 
they were carrying on their operations on the phofphorus, had 
occafion to obierve, that it rifes fpontaneoufly into flame, by 
being watheg with water intenfely cold; and after a careful in- 
hi ll Of the cau/eof this phenomenon, they found it in the 
heat, which arifes from a mixture of water with the phofphoric 
acid. 

Mem. X. Congas a Method of rendering Phofphorus tranfpa- 
rent. ‘By 'M. Sace. This method confifts in melting the 


phofphorus i in Balneo Maria, in which cafe the opaque part, 
which 
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which coloured it, fwims on the furface, and thus the phofphorug 
may be feparared and obtained in its pure ftate, 

Mem. XI. Concerning a Kind of yellow Martial Precipitate, By 
the fame. 

Mem. XII. Containing the Analyfis of a new Kind of Bifmuth, 
which is terreous, folid, greyifh, and covered with an Effiorefcence 
of a yellowifh Green. This ore is brought from Schneeberg in 
Saxony. 

Mem. XI{I. Experiments on fedative, nitrous, marine and 
acetous Salts, by which it is propofed to prove the Difference be- 
sween thofe Salts, which have been hitherto confidered as of the fame 
nature. By M. Caver. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Mem.1. New analytical Methods of folving different Dueftionm 
in Aflronomy (THE XVth MeEmoIR), in which the analytical For- 
mula, demonfirated in the preceding Memoirs, are applied to the 
Obfervations of the Eclipfe of the tft of April 1764. By M. - 
Dionis pE Seyour. ‘lhe learned and indefatigable academi- 
cian examines here, anew, the principal elements which he had 
deduced from the eclipfe of April 1764, and lays down the cor-. 
rections, which ought to be made in the final equation; and as 
he has difcufled with a fcrupulous, though modeft fpirit of cri- 
ticifm, more than eighty obfervations, we may lock upon this 
eclipfe as one of the moft important aftronomical events of the 
prefent age, and the labours of M. pe Seyour as a great 
addition to the treafures of aftronomical fcience. It has been 
Jong the wifh, the unanimous wifh, of aflronomers and geo- 
metricians, that the celebrated academician would colleét, into 
one body, the analytical methods, that are difperfed through 
fo many volumes of thefe memoirs; and with pleafure we 
Jearn, that this wifh is foon to be gratified; as the defired 
colle&tion is in the prefs, if not already publifhed. 

Mem. IL. Concerning the Diminution of the Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic, and the Confequences which refult from thence. By M. ve 
LA Lanne. When the laws of univerfal gravitation were dif- 
covered, aftronomers perceived that the attraction of the planets 
mutt change the pofition of the plane of the ecliptic, or rather 
make the earth defcribe a curve of double curvature, and change, 
at the fame time, the pofition of its axis of rotation and that of 
its ordit. The celebrated Euler proved that the attraction of 
Jupiter alone produced a diminution of eighteen feconds in a 
century, in the obliquity of the ecliptic, and joining to this the 
attraction of Venus, which he could only eftimate bypotheti- 
cally, as the mafs of that planet is unknown, he carried the di- 
minution to eighty-eight teconds. M. de la Grange, following 
a new and til] more accurate method, found the diminution in. 
queftion to amount to fifty-fix feconds in a century, M. pe 
LA 
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ta LANDE, after examining all the ancient and modern obfer- 
vations, relative to this matter, computes the diminution un- 
der confideration at thirty-three feconds in a century. He dif- 
cuffes and appreciates the obfervations of thofe who make it more 
or lefs confiderable, and reconciles them with each other, and 
with his own hypothefis, as we!l as he can. As the diminu- 
tion of the obliquity of the ecliptic is one of the effe&s of the 
attraction of Venus, and as that planet has no fatellites, and 
therefore furnifhes no means of our arriving at the knowledge 
of its mafs, M. pe La Lanne has deduced an eftimate of this 
mafs from the quantity above mentioned of thirty-three feconds, 
and has employed it in calculating over again the effeéts of pla» 
netary attractions on the motions of the nodes of all the planets, 
on the preceffion of the equinoxes, on the latitudes of the 
ftars, on the duration of the year, and the inequality of the 
fun. 

Mem. II]. On Afrenomical Refrafions, and the difcordant Tas 
bles of them, that were publifhed by the Ajironomers of the lajt Cen 
tury. By M. re Mownier. 

Mem. IV. Concerning the Determination of the Orbits of Comets 
By M. pe LA Peace. © 

Mem. V. Odtfervatians of two Comets that appeared in 1780. By 
M. Messier, 

The Eulogies of Meffieurs LieuTAUD and BucqueT, come 
pofed by the elegant pen of the Hiftorian of the Academy, are 
placed in this volume, of which the concluding piece is a Me- 
moir concerning the different Kinds of Dog-fifh, compofed by M. 
Broussonet, and tent to the Academy, by tne Society of 
Montpelier, according to annual cuftom. 


Art. fil, 
Memoires de I’ Academie Imperiale et Royale, &c. i. e. Memoirs of the 
Imperial and Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of 
Braffels. Volume IV. Concluded. See our lait Appendix. 


Mem, XI. A Difcujfion of the following Queftion: In a fertile 

and populous Country, are éarge Farms uleful 
or prejudicial to the Community in general?’—By the Abbé 
Mann. Under the denomination of large farms our acade- 
mician comprehends every farm which contains a larger quan- 
tity of good ground than is neceffary to furnifh occupation and 
a fubfiftence to a peafant’s family with two or three fervants of 
both fexes. According to this rule, a farm containing more 
than 100 or 150 acres of good arable land, is to be confidered as 
a large farm.—Before he enters into the particular difcuffion of 
his fubject, he fixes the trae ftate of another queftion: wiz. 
Are large farms more uleful than /mall ones? by determining the 


fenfe of the word «#/zfu/ as relative to the country in general, 
with 
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with refpect to its population, culture, and true riches, And 
in ‘this fenfe he takes the negative fide of the queftion: for 
though he allows that large farms are the moft ufeful to their. 
poffeffars, by enabling them to make experiments in agriculture, 
which tend to its improvement, and to avail themfelves, much 
more effectually than petty farmers can do, of favourable mo- 
ments, feafons, markets, and other circumftances, yet he main- 
tains, neverthelefs, that what may be conducive to the private 
advantages of the great farmers, muft be detrimental to the ftate 
in general. This the Jearned and judicious Abbé endeavours to 
prove, with great fhew of method, and detail of argument in 
this memoir. He lays down four fundamental principles on 
which he builds all his reafonings ; 1/7, That a numerous and 
induftrious people, in a country which furnifhes an abundant fup- 
ply to their wants, conflitutes the riches and the Arength of a flate. 
‘This he exemplifes by a comparifon between France and Spain, 
and by remarks on the Roman empire, which fell by extending 
its limits beyond its population. 2d/y, That populatign is propor- 
tionable to the means of fubjifience, fo that the more the earth is made 
to produce, the more a country wiil be peopled—provided that good 
morals prevail in it.’ ‘This the Abbé illuftrates, by inviting us 
to compare the ftate of Affyria, Perfia, Paleftine, Afia Minor, 
Egypt, Greece, &c, in ancient times, with the prefent deplor« 
able ftate of thefe countries. 3aly, That the greater the number 
is of induftrious men, employed in cultivation, the more will the earth 


produce: and, 4thly, That every man loves to- depend as little as is 


poffible on the good will of others. On thefe principles our Abbé 
examines all that has been alleged by the moft able writers, and 
more efpecially by Meflrs. Young and Arbuthnot, in favour of 
Targe farms, and to the difadvantage of fmall ones, and fets 
himfelf manfully to refute it, with great zeal, and more or lefs 
plaufibility. He then proceeds to fhew, in his turn, the pecu- 
liar circumftances in large farms, that render them detrimental, 
and thofe in {mall farms, that render them ufeful to fociety in 
general; and here he illuftrates and enforces his reafonings by a 
great number of facts, taken from the prefent ftate of the 
Anftrian Netherlands, and England, with refpeét to agriculture, 
farming, and population. 

Mem. XII. (Though it is but improperly that we call it a 
Memoir) 4 Letter from the Marquis p—E CHASTELER, to the 
Abbé Mann, concerning large Farms. This Jetter contains, in 
two or three pages, fome additional obfervations in favour of 
{mall farms. rd 

Mem.’ XIII. Concerning a Stone, with -all the Charaéters Ye 
real Bezcar, found in an Abfcefs in a Woman's Head. By 
Ronpgau. The academician introduces the reader to his ace 
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count of this fingular phenomenon by fome hiftorical and critical 
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remarks on the nature and medicinal virtues of the bezcar, which 
contain nothing new: we therefore fhall proceed to the fact. A 
woman of Bruffelss, aged fixty-eight, had, during the {pace of 
twenty-five years, a wen on the hinder part of her heads disetly 
behind her Jeft ear. This tumour was four inches in diameter : 
in the-beginning of March 1780, it began to be painful, and 
the pain and the fize of the tumour, from. that time, increafed 
apace ; a furgeon was fent for, and, on the firft incifipn, made 
in this tumour, a prodigious quantity of granulated bodies of a 
ftony kind, iffued out through the opening, On a clofer..exa- 
mination of the wound, a hard body was felt, which, on extrac- 
tion, proved to be a ftone of a greenifh grey colour, fimilar, in 
form and fize, to a pigeon’s egg, marked with white pots like 
the greateft part of the occidental bezoars, and, though not per- 
feétly dry, weighing no more than ninety-two grains, - The 
external coat, and the three internal ones, were equally fmooth 
and fhining, and palpably diftingt from one another. Three 
imall pieces were teparated from the ftone, during its extraction, 
by the preflure of the forecps employed ,in the operation : one of 
thefe was left eight days in water, but. with fo little appearance 
of diflolution, that the colour and tafte of the water underwent 
fcarcely any alteration from this experiment: another piece gave 
a yellow hue to paper that had been whitened with quicklime ; 
a third. gave a greenifh colour to.a paper that had been rubbed 
over with chalk. All the experiments madé by M, RonpEau, 
concurred in convincing. him, that the ftone in queftion was_a 
real bezoar of the fame colour, ftru€ture, tafte, and fubftance, 
with the oriental and occidental bezoars: and thus it appears, 
that it is not in the ftomach alone that ftones of this kind are 
formed, as Tavernier and others have pretended. 

Mem. XIV. Concerning the Loach, found in the Rivulets of 
Campine, in the Principality of Liege. By the fame. This is the 
fifth, which we call alfo Groundling ; it,isa {pecies of the codstis. 


Our academician defcribes it minutely, and with the greateft 


precifion. It is fuppofed generally by the Flemings to be a living 
barometer ; but this opinion is here fully refuted. 

Mem. XV. Experiments defigned to prove that Salt of Tartar is 
not an Antidote againft Arfenic. By M.Cagus. Itappears trom 
thefe experiments that thirty grains of falt of tartar, and two 
grains of white arfenic, melted together in four ounces of water 
on a flow fire, and given fuccetfively to a dog, arabbir, and 
three cats, proved mortal to thefe animals. This proves that 
arfenic, though mixed with this falt, does not lofe its poifonous 
quality with refpeét to thefe animals: but does it prove, 
itridtly {peaking, any thing more? It furnifhes a prefumption, 
indeed, that the cafe may be the fame with refpeét tothe human 
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body, but not a full proof. The proverb fays, one man’s meat 
is another man’s poifon. 
Mem. XVI. Concerning afacile Method of procuring Ship Tim- 


_ ber. By M. Limsours the ig a This method confifts in 2 


certain manner of treating oaks, by ftripping them of their bark 
in a certain place, and making a longitudinal opening in the 
tree; all this with a view to harden that part of the wood that 
lies near the bark, and to give a certain curvature tothat which 
is to be employed in the ribs or floor-timber of the fhip. All 
this is done when the tree is ftanding ; and the minute circum- 
ftaticés of thefe ceconomical operations are fully defcribed in this 
Memoir. it is an old method, we think, revived, and may be 
effe€tual for the end propofed. 

Mem. XVII. Obfervations and Remarks on the Temperature o 
the Winter of 1782. By the Abbe CHevarier.—Mem. XVIII, 
Obfervations on a Lunar Hale. By the fame. 

em. XIX. On the different Methods that may be employed as 
Prefervatives againf? the fatal Effects of Lightning in Thunder- 
Storms. By the Abbé Mann. A large part of this memoir is 
employed in difplaying the analogy between lightning and elec- 
tricity : the bare mention of the thing was fufficient for the pur- 
ofé of the learned Abbé. Healfo gives along table of the fub- 
ftances that are ranged in the two general clafies of electrics and 
conduétors: by the general knowledge of thefe (fays he) * it will 
be very eafy for every one to contrive an infinite number of me- 
thods of attaining the end propofed in this memoir, as thefe dif- 
ferent fubftances may be combined, and employed in various 
ways; neverthelefs, before I conclude (he had not, as yet, faid a 
word upon the fubject), 1 thall examine the principal of thefe 
methods, and make fome reflexions on the fubjeé& in general.’ 

The academician does not place much conhdence in the me- 
thod of warding off the pernicious eff:&s of thunder by iron 
conductors. ‘They may, as e/ec?rofcopes, indicate the approach 
of thunder; but he does not think it fufficiently proved, that 
they can either receive or conduét into the earth the whole mafs 
of the fulminating fluid; and if (fays he) they cannot do this, 
the fluid, they have attraéled, muft vent its explofion upon the 
building, or upon the bodies adjacent. Examples of this are 


alleged, and among others. the accident that happened to the 


royal magazine at Purfleet. He obferves, farther, that the iron 
conductors, erected for the fecurity of buildings, contraé, after 
a certain time, a high degree of magnetifm, and thus, as a 
multitude of experiments evince, become eletrics per /e, and 
therefore but ill adapted to attract the electrical fluid. Ina word, 
our Abbé thinks, with Father Beccaria, that the human body is 
one of the beft and moft powerful conductors ; and that the 
lightning, or electrical fluid, does not defcend in one fingle 
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continued ftream, but is conducted by bodies of different kinds, 
of which each receives its portion, according to its conducting 
power. He therefore looks upon all attempts to give fuch a 
direction as we would chufe, to the dangerous meteor in queftion, 
as vain, or at beft, highly uncertain. ‘ We can no more at- 
tempt (fays he), with any hopes of fuccefs, to avert thunder, 
than we can hope to change the courfe or direétion of rain; but 
as no man will place himfelf under a fpout to avoid the latter, 
fo, during the thunder-ftorm, or when we perceive the indica- 
tions of its approach, let us remove from thofe places and objects 
which are moft expofed to danger, and oppofe to the light- 
ning thofe prefervatives that are the moft adapted to ftop the 
courfe, or to diminifh the force of the ele@trical fluid.” Why, 
Sir, pointed conduétors are experimentally known to be one of 
thefe prefervatives : your objections to them are vague and un- 
fatisfactory ; and it will, perhaps, be found, that the precautions 
you fubftitute in their place are not fo adapted to avert danger, 
as to render the ufe of them needlefs. 

The precautions, recommended by our academician, are 
only applicable to great thunder-ftorms, when the fulminating 
cloud is near us, and the danger is formidable; for he Jooks 
upon it as a ridiculous inftance of weakne/s to mind little trifling 
thunder-fquibs. ‘Ihe general rule he lays down is, to get rid of 
every thing, as far as is poffible, which is endued with the power 
of attracting the electrical fluid, and which may ferve as a con- 
ductor to the lightning :—at this rate we ‘nuft get rid of our bo- 
dies, for they, as he told us a little while ago, are the moft 
powerful conductors, This general rule is exemplified and il- 
luftrated by a long enumeration of the objeéts, that, on the ap- 
proach of a thunder-ftorm, are to be ufed or avoided, in our 
drefs, in our houfes, as alfo with refpect to our manner of fitting, 
ftanding, or moving, and fo ons;—for all which particulars we 
refer our readers to the memoir before us, which is rich in mate- 
rials and faéts, confufed in reafoning and method, and, in 
point of ftyle, verbofe, uncouth, and inaccurate in a very high 
degree. | 

Mem, XX. A Proje for eftablifhing in the Auftrian Netherlands, 
Vegetable Nitre-beds, by an abundant Cultivation of the Botrys 
Ambrofioides Mexicana, and the common Plant of the fame Spe- 
cies. By M. Van Boucuaute. An indication of the dotrys, 
or Jerufalem-oak, as a plant capable of producing large quan- 
tities of good faltpetre, which was given by the Royal Academy 
of Paris, engaged M. BoucHAUTE to examine this matter in 
the way of experiment. The trial confirmed abundantly the 
opinion of the Royal Academy, with refpe& to the plants in 
queftion, which feem to be highly nitrous, though the common 
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botrys grows pencrally in adry, fandy ground, which does not 
feem to contain faltpetre. 

Mem. XXI. Concerning the Copper of Hungary. By the 
fame.’ This is defigned to fhew that the copper of Hungary, 
thougts Ie{s malleable than that of Sweden, and confequently 
more difficult to work, has qualities that abundantly compen- 
fare this inconveniency. Among others, it is capable of a finer 
polifh, and lefs liable to cracks and crevices than the Swedifh 
copper. It is alfo much cheaper. Some chemical experiments, 
here related, have enabled the author to account for differerit 

ualities of thefe metals. 

Mem. XXII. Ox a total Eclipfe of the Muon, obferved at Bruf- 
Jels the 18thof March 1783. By the Abbe CHEVALIER. 

XXL. An hiforical and phyfical Memoir concerning the Sub- 
lance known to the Ancients under the Denomination of Lapis Affius 
‘aut Sarcophagus. By M.pe Launay. Vhe Lapis Sarcophagus, 
‘fo called from its power of corroding and confuming fleth, and 
called alfo Affius, from Affos, a city in Lycia, in whofe neigh- 
Bourhood it was dug, is largely defcribed by Pliny, who copied 
-Mutianus and Theophraftus. The Roman naturalift attributes 
to this ftone, ‘befide its fle/b-eating quality, the power of petrify- 
ing afiy thing that was put into veflels made of it: Galen alfo 
mentions this ftone, but fpeaks only of the former of thefe 
qualities, which was fuppofed to refide principally in a certain 
efhorefeence, fomething like fine flour. It bas been alfo faid, 
that the ancients built their tombs of this ftone, that the bodies 
‘which were not burned ‘might be confumed before they came to 
a {tate of putrefaction:’ and, if we may believe Pliny, the 
bufinéfs was done fo expeditioufly, that, in forty days, nothing 
‘remained of the deceafed but the teeth.— But where is this ftone 
to be found now? Some fay it is Joft: Henckel fays, that. te 
was probably a vitriolized Pyrites.—Valmont de Bomare pretends 
that it was native alum in effloreicence.—Beodt was of opinion, 
that all ftones, which contain alum, nitre, and falt, and are, 
at the fame time, light and fpongy, were to be comprehended 
under the denomination of the Lapis Affius; and Wallerius, a 
name of weight in the chemical line, looks upon it as a calca- 
reous earth. But none of thefe authors fpeak of the petrifying 
quality of this ftone, which Dr. Hill confiders, in his Notes on 

“Theophraftus, as nothing more than the refult of incruftation, 
“which was always by the ancients, and is fometimes by even 
moderns, confounded with petrification. Our Author has not 
added much to our knowledge of this matter, though his Me- 
“Moir is a prodigious budget of erudition. He rejects, as a no- 
‘torious’ error, the opinion of. thofe who maintained that this 
Affian ftone was employed in the conftruction of tombs, and he 
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proves, that it was ufed, in ancient times, at interments, as 

uicklime is, at prefent, in the bury!ng-places of feveral mona- 
{teries and hofpitals, to accelerate the diilolution of the bodics 
interred. He alfo places the /apis Affius in the clafs of corrofive 
faline fubftances, and fhews how it may have been poflefled of 
the virtue of petrifying (i. €. zmcruffinz) certain bodies; but he 
does'not think that any of the fubdltances that have been given 
by modern obfervers, for the ftone under confideration, bear the 
external marks attributed to it by the ancients. We muft therc- 
fore wait, /ays be, until good fortune furnithes us with a ftone pof- 
felled of all the qualities attributed by the ancients to the lapis 
Affius. ~Be it fo,—fhould we wait ever fo long 

Mem. XXIV. Concerning a Colleéticn of Foman Medals, of 
large Bronze, duz up at Wareghem, a Vidlage in the Furifdiétion of 
Courtray, in Fanuary 1778. By the Abbe Guesquirere. This 
difcovery is a new proof that the county of Flanders was much 
frequented by the Romans: it confiils in two hundred genuine 
Roman medals, many of them {truck under the reigns ot Nervay, 
Trajan, Adrian, the greateft part under the Antonines, and 
Commodus, two under Septimius Severus, twelve under Alex- 
ander Severus, and none more modera than the year 228 of the 
Chriftian 2ra. Three of the medals ftruck under Trajan are 
mentioned by our academician as remarkable: more efpecially 
that on which the E:nperor is repreiented flanding, clothed 
with the paludamentum, a {pear in his rignt hand, the parazonium 
in his left, and treading under foot an Armenian captive. The 
legend bears Armenia et Mefopotamia in poteftatem P. R. Re- 
data, §. C. and the workmanthip is as beautiful as the compo- 
fition is bold and noble. We learn from our Abbé, that the 
copies of this fine medal, publifhed by Bezer and Havercamp, 
are not only imperfeSt, but notorioufly faulty, His defcription 
of feveral other medals, will render this memoir, if not atid-bit 
for,a faltidious antiquarian, yet a good lunchion for a hungry 
one. 

Mem. XXV. On the Authenticity of a Diploma, which was un- 
known to Mirzeus, and which would deferve a Place in a Supplemenc 
to the Calleétion of that Author. by the fame, “lwenty-nine 
pages are here employed to afcertain the authenuicity ofa charter 
granted by Hubert, Bifhop of TVerouane, ia diceleventh cen- 
tury, for founding a.movafterys This memoir,, we think, 
fhould have been dedicated to the Emperor, wag wijl; no doubt, 
fhew a proper refpect to Hubert and his charter, 

Mem. XXVI. P. S. HEYLEN, Lyrenfis Exclefie Decani, Diffre 
tatio de antiquts Romanorum Monumentis in; dufirjiato ds elyt9 pup je 
fiitibus, alii/que non tta pridem abslitis, nec non-de iis, que apud 1 yn- 
gros et Bavacenfes reperta fuerunt, ‘This learned diflertation con. 
cerning the, scmains of Komen antiguiugs im che Auftrian Ne- 
Kk 3 ‘ therlands, 
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therlands, as alfo at Tongres and Bavay, contains certainly a 
treafure in this line of erudition. Infcriptions, fepulchral urns, 
coins, ruins, vafes, camps, in fhort all the veftiges of what 
the Romans did in this part of Europe, are here colleéted with 
amazing labour and induftry. We have here alfoa particular 
account of the military roads made by the Romans through the 
Netherlands. 

Mem. XXVII. An Account of a rare and precious Manufcript 
kept in the Royal Library of Burgundy at Bruffels, entitled, Miffale 
Romanum. By the Abbé CHEVALIER. The beauty of the 
writing, the riches and elegance of its ornaments in gold and 
colours, the great number of excellent miniatures with which it 
is enriched, and many other circumftances, render this Roman 
Miffal an obje& well worth the attention of the curious. 

Mem. XXVIII. Differtation on the Military State of the Ne- 
therlands under the Government of their Dukes and Counts, from the 
Year 1100, until they became fubjeét to the Houfe of Auftria, towards 
the End of the 15th Century. By M.pesRocues. A very good 
difquifition on a fubject well known. 

Mem. XXIX. A Continuation of the Refearches carried on 
with a Defign to difcover the Theory of Language. By the Count 
pE Frauca. Second Memoir. There is certainly a difplay, 
not only of vaft erudition, but alfo of uncommon acutenefs, in 
the labours of this learned academician, We were fomewhat 
{ftunned at the genealogical derivation of fomany feemingly hete- 
rogeneous terms from one common root, which was exhibited in 
his firft memoir, and the tables annexed to it. But in perufing 
the illuftrations of his firft memoir, contained in that now before 
us, we have often perceived ourfelves in danger of being taken in, 
Thefe illuftrations form the firft part (or paragraph, as our Au- 
thor calls it) of this fecond memoir, in which we find feveral 
very ingenious reafons given for the variations, however ftrange 
they may appear, that diverfify the terms which derive their ori- 
gin from one primitive and radical word: if the change or addi- 
tion of a fingle letter does not afford a reafon for contefting the 
derivation of one word from another, analogous to it in fignifi- 
cation and found, farther changes and additions that take place 
in the application of a term, to different, though fimilar obje@ts, 
are no proof that the original term is not ftill the real parent of 
a variegated offspring. We refer thofe, who have a tafte for dif- 
cuflions of this nature to the work before us, if they defire ta 
fee how the Author enforces this argument. They will find it 
managed with great fagacity and erudition. 

In the fecond part, our academician enters upon an examina- 
tion of the geographical names of cities, In his former memoir *, 
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he purfued the Hebrew word hets, which fignifies a tree, the firft 
covering that man had in Paradife, through all the denominations 
of objects, expreffive of the idea of covering, or habitation, that 
were engendered from it in a long genealogical feries, until he 
brought it to the appellative city. He now confiders this appel- 
Jative as converted inte the proper names of cities, and this he 
illuftrates by new tables, which confirm the refult of the pre- 
ceding ones. The new tables have this particular advantage, 
that the names which they contain being taken from hittory 
(viz. thofe of one table from the O/d Te/lament, and thofe of 
another from Herodotus), it will be eafy to afcertain the anti- 
quity of any proper name, and the extent of the country where 
it was ufed as a geographical denomination. The four tables, 
contained in this memoir, fhew that in all the proper names of 
cities, a term that exprefles city, houfe, dwelling, or fome 
fi nilar idea, is always found. 

In the third part, the learned academician confiders the lights 
afforded by the facred writings to conduét us to a difcovery of the 
theory of language. From the circumftance of Adam’s giving 
names tothe animals and fome others, he draws his firft theoretic 
rule of language (as he calls it), which is, that danguage was 
given to Adam by God, i, e. that it exifted with him, in him, 
confticuted a part of his creation, and depended no more upon 
his will, than the different cries which are utt<red by animals 
are their own work, or the refult of invention, compaét, and 
habit. In his illuftrations and proofs of this firft rule, our 
Author is willing, in order to prevent chicanery, to confider the 
O'd-Teftament hiftory, as upon the fame footing with fuch 
profane hiftories as are worthy of credit ; he may, neverthelefs, 
have objections againft his rule, to appprehend, from the brevity 
of the Mofaic narration, the al‘egories with which it is inter- 
fperfed, and the manner of fpeaking ufual in Scripture, by which 
all things are referred to the firft caufe, even thofe that procced 
indirectly from him. ‘The uniformity of language, which this 
orginal conftitution of fpeech muft, according to our Author, 
naturally and neceflarily have produced, was difturbed by that 
difpenfation of Providence that gave rife to the confufion of 
tongues at Babel. But this confufion did not confift in the 
formation of new languages, but in the different manner of 
{peaking the old, as our Author obferves, and not without fup- 
porting his opinion by plaufible arguments and examples. And 
hence he deduces his fecond thcorctical rule of language—viz. 
that the prefent flate of language (comprehending under this ex- 
preffion, all tongues, diale&ts, idiom, gibberifh, and every pof- 
fible mode of fpeech and expreffion), is the confufion of the uni- 
form and primitive language, that man received at his creation 
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Mem. XXX. An Extract of the Metesrolsgical Observations made 
at Brufféls, in the ycar 1782. By the Abbe CHEvALIER. This 
conc! udes the volume. 





ArT. IV. 
Infrufions pour les Bergers &S Proprictaires de Troupeaux, &C. i. e 

Initroétions for Shepherds and Proprietors of Sheep-Walks. By 

M. D’ Aubenton, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 

of the Royal Society of Medicine, 8vo. with Cuts. Paris. 1784. 
ra77O render thefe inftructions of general ufe, and level to the 

capacities of that untutored clafs of men who pafs their 
days in fending the flocks of their mafters,; M. D’AuBENTON 
has thrown them into the form of a catechifm, or of queftion 
and anfaer, and divided them into thirteen fans. We thall 
only mention the title or fubjeét of each leflon, without at- 
tempting an analyfis of its contents, as we are perfuaded that the 
reputation of the learned Author, and his confummate know- 
ledge and experience in this branch of rural ceconomy, will en- 
gage fome country gentleman to tranflate it inco Englifh for the 
ule of the puolic. 

The firft /e/on treats of the choice of fhepherds, the manner 
of clothing them, fo as to preferve them againft the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, and the inftruments with which they ought 
to be provided ; the fecond treats of the fhepherd’s dogs ; the 
third of the fhecp-folds ; the fourth of circumftances that are to 
be moe particularly confidered in forming a flock ; the fifth, of 
the manner in which fhepherds fhould lead their flocks to paf- 
ture; the fixth, concerning the beft food for fheep; and the 
feventh, concerning the time and manner of feeding, as alfo the 
diferent nourifhment that ought to be given to them in different 
feafons, and the quantities of each kind. In the eighth, he 
confiders every circumftance relative to the fuccefsful propaga- 
tion of thefe animals, and the improvement of the breeds; the 
ninth, contains particular infructions with refpeét to the care 
that is to be taken of the ewes with young from thé moment 
of conception, and through the whole courfe of geftation to the 
time of yeaning. The lambs are, the fubjet of the tenth leffon, 
in which the Author’enters into a circumftantial detail concern- 
ing their nourifhment, and the time when other aliments are to 
be fubflituted in the place of the mother’s milk. In the eleventh, 
our Author treats of wethers, the pafturage that is proper for 
them, and the manner of feeding and fattening them ; the care 
of the wool ; the fheep-fhearing, and the method of keeping thefe 
uleful animals’ ‘clean and healthy, are largely confidered in the 
twelfth leffon ; and the thirteenth, and laft, treats of the folding 
of fheep, the ‘conftruction of the folds, their dimenfions, the 
timig that the fock ought to remain in each fold, and of a mul- 
titude 
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titude of other circumftances and operations, relative to thefe 
odjects. Upon the whole, this is a moft excellent and ufeful 


work, 





ArT. V. 

Nouveaux Memoires de I’ Academie de Dijon, pour la Partie des Sciences 
et des Arts, i.e. New Memoirs of the Academy of Dijon. Part [, 
for the firft Half-Year of 1783. 8vo. pp. 238. Dijon & Paris. 
he 
Mem. I -AN Effay concerning certain Phenomena, attending the 

Diffolutians and Precipitations of refinous Subjlances 
in Spirit of wie By M. De Tarte tin. The learned che- 
mift endeavours to throw fome light upon that fingular pheno- 
menon, the precipitation, which, ”for the moft part, takes place 
where a mixture is made of two refinous tinétures, both of them 
faturated, and clear and limpid enough to afcertain an entire 
diffolution, The academician attributes this phenomenon to the 
diverfity there is in the degree of affinity, which different 
refinous fubftances have with fpirit of wine. He has made ex- 
periments on twenty-five different refins, and taken down an 
exact notice of their refpective affinities with this {pirtt. Among 
the obfervations he made, in the courfe of thefe experiments, we 
fhall confine ourfelves to the following—That, of all retinous 
fubftances the aloes is that which has the greatett affinity with 
fpirit of wine, and the bitumen that which hes che fmalleft ; 
that the tinétures of refinous fubftances, which have an equal 
affinity with this {pirit, yield no precipitate when they are mixed 
together; that the quantity of the precipitate produced by a 
mixture of the tinctures of refinous fubftances, is in proportion 
to the difference between the difl)Jubility of thefe fubftances ; 
and that the remedies, which are the refult of an admixture of 
two tinctures, can only be appreciated by a knowledge of the fub- 
ftance which forms the greareft part of the precipitate. From 
fome circumftanc¢s which M. TARTELIN obferved, in the 
courfe of thefe experiments, he was led to conciude, that pre- 
cipitates are owing to a change in the degree of diflolubility, as 
refins, when combined, form a compound which becomes lefs 
diflotuble. 

Mem. II. Experiments on the Combinations of Mercury, and the 
Marine or Muriatic Acid, by fimple Affinity. By M. Marer. 
Thefe experiments are defigned to prove that the marine acid is 
capable of attacking and diffolving mercury directly and by fim- 
ple affinity, if the molecules of the metal are prefented to it in 
a ftate of divifion which diminifhes or weakens the affinity of 
aggregation, Our academician alfo proves, that asthe fale, 
produced by this combination, is not a corroflive muria, thouga 


there is a fuperabundanee of acid, it is not to this fuper- 
abundance 
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abundance that the corrofive quality of fublimate is to be at- 
tributed, but more probably to the mercury’s being united with 
it rather in the ftate of a calx, than under a metallic form. 

Mem. III. 4 Differtation on the Origin of the Drops of Water 
that are inclofed in Cryftals and other Bodies. By M. Camus, 
The hypothefis of this academician, though not conformable to 
the neweft mode of explaining the formation of water, is, never- 
thelefs, plaufible. He confiders the air as the principal agent in 
the formation of thefe drops of water ; for if at the inftant when 
the cryftallization begins, any incidental fhocks or motions 
difturd its progrefs, this will be fufficient to form void fpaces 
and to retain foreign or heterogeneous corpufcles or bodies ; and 
this accounts for the phenomenon in queftion. 

Mem. IV.. Concerning the Combination of Zinc with Sulphur. 
By M. De Morveavu. It has been generally affirmed by 
chemifts of the firft rank, that zc cannot be united with /ul- 
phur , but this affirmation is not defenfible, and it is refuted in 
the memoir now before us. We can never know precilely the 
compofition and effential properties of mineral fubftances, until 
we have forced nature to produce them before our eyes in the 
laboratory, with or from the very materials with which we 
furnifh her. It was by proceeding in this manner, that M. De 
MorvEAU came to perceive the poffibility of difflolving zinc by 
fulphur, and to form, what he calls, da blende artifictelle, not 
only bythe direct combination of fulphur with calx of zinc, but 
alfo by combining fulphur with zinc in its metallic ftate, 

Mem. V. A Continuation of the Obfervations relative to Natural 
Hiflory, made in an Excurfian through Burgundy. By M, Pa- 
ZUMOT. 

Mem. VI. Obfervations on different Polypous Tumours. By 
M. Enaux. The firft of thefe obfervations contains the de- 
{cription of a very fingular diforder, a polypus in the inteftines, 
and an account of the fuccefsful operations performed for its 
cure, in two very extraordinary and difficult cafes, ‘The other 
obfervations contained in this memoir relate to uterine polypufles. 

Mem. VII, Objervations on a foffile enema Coal found at 
a Place called Rive de Gier, as alfo on the Properties of certain 
Subfiances that have paffed to a State of Black Lead*, By M. De 
Mvurveau. The fofhle coal here detcribed is hard, compact, 
as difficult to extract as ftone, yet not heavy, and marked with 
bands of a brighter hue than the reft of the mafs. A large 
piece of it, placed in a melting furnace, on coals well lighted, 
was kept in a white heat during half an hour, without producing 
the leaft appearance of flame; it did not even lofe the lively 
black which marked fuch of its bands or ftripes, as were more 
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impregnated with bitumen, and it loft little more than a fixth 
of its weight on this trial, Succeeding experiments convinced 
M. de Morveau, neverthelefs, that this foffile is well provided 
with phlogifton, and he account for its incombuftibility by 
its phlogifton being in a ftate of mephitic fulphur or black 
lead: for this latter is likewife incombuftible, and forms, never= 
thelefs, according to ar: difcovery, a compound, containing 
ten times more phlogifton than iron, and capable of alkalizing 
ten par.s of nitre when it is entirely pure. It is poffible, indeed, 
that in the black lead there may be a vital or dephlogifticated 
air inftead of the mephitic gas; and this our academician does 
not deny. He treats, hod frer, in this memoir, of other coaly 
fubftances, which partake of the nature and properties of the 
black lead, and alfo of the combination of vinegar with 4i/muth, 
Under this laft article he fhews, that vinegar deprives the nitre 
of bifmuth of the property which renders it capable of being 
decompofed by water, becaufe the nitrous acid joins itfelf with 
impetuofity to phlogifton, and this latter unites with the nitre 
of bifmuth. 

Mem. VIIf. Concernirg affringent indigenous Plants. By M, 
DuRANDE. It appears from the refearches of this acute medi- 
cal botanift, that the theory of the real virtues of plants is as 
yet imperfect and uncertain; but thefe refearches will be juftly 
confidered as carrying it a ftep farther in its improvement. He 
has defcribed a great number of vegetables, whofe aftringent 
virtue difcovered itfelf by a precipitation of tron, and has redli- 
fied our ideas with refpect to others that have been falfely reputed 
aftringent. He has alfo afcertained, by well-conducted experie 
ments, the qualities of thofe medicinal vegetables which are 
aftringent, but not entirely fo, having always a mixture of other 
properties, which it is neceffary to diftinguih. To the refule 
of his experiments, he has added a recapitulation, in which he 
claffes plants according to their medicinal properties and vir 
tues, 

Mem. IX. Concerning the erdinary Situation of the Child in 
the Uterus, during Pregnancy. By M. Horn. In this curious 
paper, the ingenious academican confiders, firft, the figure and 
fituation of the wferus in its different ftates, and the fituation 
of the fartus at different ages: He then relates the various opi- 
nions of anatomifts on this nice fubject, and finally proves, thet 
the ordinary fituation of the infant in the womb, fram the firit 
periods of conception to the time of delivery, is always the 
fame, and in a dire€tion oppofite to that which has been gene- 
rally affigned to it by the obftetric faculty. For, according to 
our Author, the head is always below, and the fituation of the 
child lateral, that is, in a direGlion adapted to the ftructure of 
the uterus. He looks upon the order of nature as inverted, 
when 
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when the fcetus is differently fituated, and he confiders the 
tumbling bufinefs, which is common ily reprefented as the mode 
of introducing the child into the world, us entirely chimerical, 
He propofe s to himfelf all the objection s that he thinks it pofii- 
ble to raife avainft his hypothetis, and he an{wers them with fuch 
a minute and circumftantial detail of arguments, that fome will 
be tempted to imagine he has obtained light upon this dark fub- 
ject, by performing what good A Vicodemus thought impoffible,— 
His hypothefis, however, is not new. 

Mem. X. A Dejeription of the Meteor, cbferved at the Carthu- 
fian Monaftery of Dijon, the 20th of July 1779. By M. Marer, 
This meteor was a water-fpout, which appeared in the form of 
a black column, terminated in a cloud of the fame colour, was 
preceded by a rumbling noife, like that of continued thunder, 
and after overturning walls, and damaging trees and orchards, 
ended in a fmall drizzling rain. M. Maret confideis it as 
an electrical phenomenon, whofe impulfion muft have been 
firong, as it followed a direClion againft a brifk gale of wind, 
and iimilar to tLe effect of thunder, rifing at an angle more or 
Jefs inclined to the horizon. 

Mem. XI. 4 Defcription of a Portable Chemical Appara- 
tus for making Experiments, by means of a Chaffing difh with 
Spirit of Wine. By M. ve Morveav, This isa very good 
invention, and muit be of great ufe to chemifts, in the country, 
oron a journey. 

Mem. XII. An Effay concerning the Duration and Probabili- 
ties of Human Life, calculated from the Bills of Mortality of the 
City of Dijon. By M. Marerv. The city of Dijon is large and 
populous, and therefore a proper place for an obferver to 
take his ftand, in forming fuch eftimates as the title of this 
memoir announces. The firft object of M. Maret feems to 
have been to appreciate the falubrity of that city, and to point 
out the means of increafing it; but the detail into which he has 
entered, muft render his obfervations univerfally interefting. 
The table he has compofed to fhew the’ proportion ‘between the 
dead and living of both fexes, at all ages, is very curious. It 
appears from this table, that the female is the moft long- lived 

of the two fexes, and that, at every age, the danger of dying is 
the greateft on the iide ot the male *, that one half of the latter 
die before the age of twenty-lix, whereas the one-half of the 
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* The acacemician admits,however, fome exceptions to this 
general rule, as between the ages.ot five and ten—fifty and fifty-five 
--feventy-five and eighty—eighty and ei ighty- hve—the danger 1s 
nearly equal in bath fexes: to both the firft/u?rum is one of the mol 
dangerous, and {fcarcely lefs fo, in our Authors opi inion, than that 
between feventy and teventy-Sve, or thar between feventy: five and 
eighty. 
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former live to that of thirty-five; that of men, the two-thirds 
gie before fifty, and of women, the fame number live till fixty ; 
and finally, that three-fourths of.the female fex die before fe~ 
venty, but the fame number of the male before fixty. This efti- 
mate may, at firft fight, appear extraordinary, when it is confi- 
dered, that between the age of fourteen and fifty and upwards, 
the women are expofed to peculiar dangers in which the men 
can have no fhare. But it muft be confidered, at the fame time, 
that thefe dangers and difadvantages.are abundantly compenfated 
by other circumftances, that are favourable to the prolorigation 
of female lives. Asto their phyfical conftitution, the women 
have fofter and more ductile fibres than the rougher f{ex, and 
are by this very circumftance lefs expofed to danger than the 
men in inflammatory. diforders,. and feveral other complaints : 
they perfpire lefs, and are thus lefs fubject to the difeafes that 
refult from the fuppreffion or diminution of an abundant per- 
fpiration. Again, the cuftoms and inititutions of .fociety are 
favourable to the longevity of the fair fex; their occupations 
are of a more gentle kind than thofe of the men; ‘their work is 
generally fuch, a& neither fatigues body nor mind, and requires 
none of thofe violent exertions ‘and perilous efforts:that men are 
fo often called to difplay. And, above all, their morals and 
manner of living are much more removed from intemperance 
and licentioufnefs (notwithftanding the exceptions that high and 
low life: too.often furnifh to this general rule) than thole of 
the men, and thus are proportionably favourable to health, and 
confequently to long life. Thefe and other confiderations, re- 
lative to this: interefting fubje&, are ably enlarged upon by M. 
‘Maret, inthis ufeful memoir. 

Mem. XIII. Odfervations on the Combination of Vinegar with 
Bifmuth, and the Property. whieh the acetous Acid has of preventing 
the Precipitation of Nitre of Bifmuth by Water. By M. pe Mor- 
vEAU. . It appears from the experiments of the acute chemift, 
that vinegar deprives the nitre of bifmuth of the quality. that 
renders it fufceptible of decompofition by water. The queftion 
is, whether this is caufed by the junction of the nitrous acid with 
the phlogifton of vinegar, which junétion fo weakens the for- 
mer, that the vinegar alone carries off its bafis, or at leaft, a 
part of its bafis, by akind of double affinity ? , 

The laft piece in this Colle&tion is a AZeteorological Hiftory of 
the year 1783. By M. Maret, 
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Recherches Analytiques fur la Nature del’ Air Inflammable, i. ew Anaé 
lytical Inquiries into the Nature of Inflammable Air. By the Rey, 
M. J. Sennesier, Librarian to the Republic of Geneva, 8yo, 
1784. 

HIS work is a new proof of the fagacity, precifion and 
T induftry of M. SENNEBIER, who is rifing with a rapid 
progtefs, to a very high and diftinguifhed rank among the acute 
and attentive obfervers of nature. An analyfis of the prefent 
work has been communicated to the Public by the ingenious 
M. du Carla, and we have particular reafons to think, that we 
fhall anfwer two purpofes by confining ourfelves nearly to this 
analyfis,—the inffrudtion of our readers and the intention of our 
Author. 

A multitude of new experiments, new with refpect to their 
obje&, and alfo with refpectto the analytic and fynthetic 
methods by which they have been carried on, evince, that feveral 
inflammable airs, derived from the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdoms, are combinations or mixed fubftances. M. Sen. 
NEBIER fhews, moreover, that their conftituent parts are phics 
gifton, a faline principle, and water. He has analyzed with the 
utmoft nicety, each of thefe three ingredients, and his manner 
of proceeding is as follows : He begins with the /aline principle, 
and burns a Jarge portion of inflammable air over a {mall quan- 
tity of diftilled water. After this, the repellents (readtifs) 
which he pours into the water, precipitate the falts, which were 
depofited in it by the inflammable air, in combuftion : Inflam- 
mable air, difengaged during the diflolution of heavy earth by 
the marine acid, leaves vitriolic:acid in the water; but when it 
has been difengaged, during the diffolution of filver, it leaves in 
the water marine acid. “Thefe airs, when carefully wafhed in 
different waters, and agitated in an alkaline lixivium, cannot 
retain the heterogeneous faline parts, which may have adhered to 
them immediately after the diffolution. 

As to pblogifion, its prefence in inflammable air cannot be 
called in quettion, for feveral reafons: 1/7, This air biackens 
folutions of filver, mercury, and lead ; 2d/y, it forms a white pre- 
cipitate of the folution of manganefe by acid of lemon; 3d, 
it tinges filver with a bluifh kind of red (in all thefe cafes the 
inflammable air is diminifhed, .and the conftituent acid is again 
found in the water which inveloped the veflel, in which water 
the phlogifton was abforbed) : 4th/y, the air, in which the inflam- 
mable air is burnt, refembles entirely that in which, metals 
have been calcined, or bodies confumed by fire ; sthly, inflame 
mable air, in conta&t with dephlogifticated air and manganefe, 
is decompofed in communicating to them its phlogifton, which 
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is always the predominant portion in every kind of inflammable 
air. | 

With refpeé&t to water, its prefence in inflammable air is 
demonftrated by the experiments of Meflrs, Cavendifh and La- 
voifer. Conftant experience proves (fays our Author), that 
very pure or concentrated vitriolic acid neither diflolves iron, 
nor forms with it inflammable air, to whatever heat it may be 
expofed. Some bubbles of air appear immediately, and are proe 
bably no more than the production of the water retained by the 
acid; afterwards, nothing more is obtained than vitriolic acid 
volatilized by the phlogifton, which the fire had difengaged from 
the iron; and this combination of phlogifton with volatilized 
acid, forms vitriolic acid air, when diftilled with zinc or iron 
concentrated ; and it is certain that water, impregnated with 
this vitriolic acid air, forces iron to produce inflammable air,— 
Iron mixed with fulphur yields a fmal] quantity of inflammable 
air, which will be confiderably augmented, if the mixture be 
humid: and this feems fufficient to prove, that water is an in- 
gredient in inflammable air. 

The principal circumftances afcertained by experiments, on 
which M. Sennesier builds a new fyftem or fcience, relative 
to inflammable air, are as follows: 

Thecombuftion of infammabie air leaves behind it a vapour, 
which can be nothing but the acid exhaléd (vaporisé), for it re- 
moves the polifh of the glafs, which contains it. 

Inflammable air, produced by alkali and zinc, yields, by fimi- 
lar proceffes, a volatile alkali, phlogifton, and water. 

Inflammable air, drawn from lighted coal, yields vegetable 
acid, phlogifton, and water. 

Oily inflammable air has the fame fmell, the fame kind of 
flame, that are obferved in other inflammable airs ; it forms in 
combutftion, like them, a confiderable quantity of fixed air, and 
contains much more phlogifton than they do. This is the in- 
flammable air that is drawn from vegetables, but its form is more 
or lefs attenuated in different cafes. 

Spirits of wine, vitriolic and marine ethers, burnt in clofe 
veffels over the furface of diftilled water, exhibit marks, the firft 
of vegetable acid, the other two of marine vitriolic acid, though 
before combuttion, no fizns of acidity were perceivable in them. 

Inflammable air, drawn from fat fubftances, yields products 
fimilar to thofe of oily inflammable air, of which it feems to be 
a fpecies, juft as the phofphoric acid is a fpecies of the vegeta- 
ble acid. Phofphoric inflammable air, in combuftion, exhibits 
the phofphoric acid, the phlogifton, and the water of which ic 
is compofed.—Thus in all thefe procefles, we find perpetua'ly, 
the water, the phlogifton, and the falt (of whatever kind it was’, 
which were employed in.the production of inflammable air 
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The analyfis and the hiftory of hepatic air in the work before 
us, bear the moft fatisfactory characters of perfpicuity and evi- 
dence, and difcover a fpirit of rcfearch and invention, which 
render this production of M. Sennesier peculiarly recom. 
mendable. This hepatic air feems to be nothing more than 
liver of fulphur, converted into air (aérife) by the feparation or 
cifengagement of the phlogifton during the operation, M. Sene 
NEBIER tills us, that the horrible fmell of this air infected the 


whole neighbourhood ; from whence we may conclude, how - 


great his patience, and how ardent his curiofity muft have been, 
when he carried on his inveftigation under fuch difgufting cir. 
cumftances. It would not be amifs, that the Public De 
know to what naturalifts expofe themfelves for its inftru€tion. 

The mixture of iron with fulpbur, when it is very dry, neither 
yields air nor difengages phlogifton; but when it is humid, a 
quantity of phlogifton is exhaled which diminifhes the air, "The 
fu' phurous acid is found in the water, which furrounded the 
vellel, in which the experiment was made; when the air has 
been perfectly phlogifticated, the mixture yields the inflamma- 
ble air, which it would produce immediately, if it were under 
water; and that is a new proof that water is effential to inflam- 
mable air, as one of its conftituent parts. Litharge has never 
been reduced in this mixture, but when phlogifticated air was 
formed, and not during the production of inflammable air, 

Our Author, who could not make any experiments upon the 
inflammable air that is derived from metals -by fire, prefumes, 
that this air is compofed of an acid peculiar to the metal, and 
its pblogilton, It may, however, be afked, what it is that 
yields the water, ‘which is a conftituent part of this air ? 

On this occafion, M. SENNEBIER exemines the experiments, 
in which M. Lavoifer extraéts inflammable air out of water. 
He wifnes that it was diftinétly and exclufively determined, 
whether it be dephlogifticated air alone, or inflammable air 
alone, or both jointly, which conftitute water; and the writer 
of this article 1s apprehenfive, that here he does not entirely 
underftand either M. Sennebier or M. Lavoifer, who feems to 
him to have confidered water as a combination of the two airs. 

Our Author requires, farther, a determination of the affini- 
ties between inflammable and deph! ugifticated airs ; a determi- 
nation of the quantity of inflammablc air, which the tubes of 
iron, when employed alone, would yicid, in order to compare 
this quantity with that produced by thefe tubes, and water, 
which, when turned into vapour, diflolves quickly the iron. 
He defres to know why copper, which, when calcined, attracts, 
Jike iron in that ftate, dephi rgiftated air, fhould not alo force 
water to yield its inflammable air. He fays, that the experiment 
ought to be made in earthen veilcls, full of mercury, which has 
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fo great an affinity with dephlogifticated air. The queftions here 
addrefled to M. Lavoifier are of moment enough to deferve at- 
tention. The decompofition of water, which mu ft decide the m, is 
Lno remote object ; aud as it is a very innocent one, in which 
neither metaphyfics, — , hor religion are concerned, gentie- 
men may go on with afcertaining or diverfifying its refults, ace 
cordinggs they find them, tn sides to difcover the fources of the 
epee, 2 and, perhaps, as they go along, they may hit 
upon laws of nature which no philofopher has yet thought of, 
It muft, however, be confefled that difputes in experimental phie 
lofophy abfoi ‘} a prodigious quantity of precious time, and often 
feduce the obferver from the direct path of knowledge into the 
thorny wilds of fruitiefs controverfy. All that is left for our 
Author (if he cannot re peat all the nice, expenfive, and laborious 
experiments made by his vrother philo fopher) i is, to oppole expe- 
riment to experiment, and refults to refults. Whatever the 
iflue may be, M. LAVOISIER will never meet with a more for- 
midable rival, nor a more determined admirer than M. SENNE- 
BIER. But to nae : 

Our Author produces inflammable air from marine acid air 
and iron, which, after the compofition, is found to be ina ftate 
of calcination. ‘This marineacid air, which was before mifcible 
with water, very heavy, and extinguifhed flame, became light, 
inkammable, and immticibie with water. Vitriolic acid air does 
not produce thefe eff cts, if itis not rendered humid; for, in its 
ftate of Concentration, it can produce nothing but fulphur: in 
order to its producing inflammable air, water is required. Al- 
kaline air becomes inflammable in phlogifticating procefles, or 
when its faline part is diminifhed. This therefore proves, fyn- 
thetically, that water is necedlary to the production of inflam- 
mable air. 

Our Author’s memoir concerning that which produces the in- 
flammability of this kind of air, is only a recapitulation. 

As all his preceding reafonings and obfervations tend to prove 
that phlogifton is a third ingredient in inflammable air, it feems 
of little confequence to fhew, that this air is not the pure phlo- 
gilton of Stahl. Yet, as one of the moit eminent philofophers of 
the day has imagined that he perceived this identity, our Au- 
thor employs his “Jaft memoir in combating it directly. tft, fays 
he, Inflammable air does not precipitate metals under their metal- 
lic brilliant afpe&; therefore it is not phlogifton. adly, If it 
were, nitrous air, and not the nitrous acid, would be inflam- 
mable air: but the combination of inflammable air with the 
nitrous acid never produced nitrous air. Befides, agua regia 
poured upon iron, yields inflammable and nitrous airs ; therefore, 
again, inflammable air is rot phlogifton, Our Author, after 
employ ing thefe and other arguments, examines she experiments 
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on which the identity in ‘queftion was founded. He attacks 
thofe of Mr. Kirwan by fimilar experiments, which he improves, 
diverfifies, analyfes, and compares. He gives a fair and bold 


challenge to the eminent Englifh philofopher ; and es this isthe 


ace of duels, it is very probable, that we fball fee them engaged 
in airy combat. This will give us as much inftruction and plea. 
fure, as the frenetic wretches in Hyde-park infpire horror and 
difguft, when a wh--e ora bottle, or a will with a wifp of ho- 
nour, fets thr phlogifton a-going, 

But this {ame inflammable air, if it has given his Majefty’s 
good fubjects a deal of entertainment in the balloons, may per- 
haps dath their pleafure, and convert it into terror, ‘when they 
learn, that innumerable fources are conftantly pouring it, in 
torrents, into the atmofphere. Againft this alarming fact M, 
SENNEBIER arms us with confolation and courage by feveral 
confiderations. He proves that the quality of this air is improved 
by water, and that, by mixing with the atmofphere, it lofes its ine 
flammability, more efpecially when it meets with a confiderable 
quantity of dephy ogifticated air, which deprives it of its phlo- 
gifton, The great ‘colle@ions of fta genant water, which produce 
fo much inflammable air, nourifh a multitude of plants, which, 
by the influence of the folar rays, emit abundant flreams of de- 
phlogifticated air. Sothat theevil goes always accompanied with 
its remedy. Lightning, and the greateft part of igneous meteors, 
are conftantly decompofing a great quantity of inflammable 
air. 

Our Author, neverthelefs, obferves in another place, thatthe 
adhefion of the acid to the phlogifton in inflammable air is fo 
ftrong, as to render this air capable of floating, without alteration, 
on common, and even on dephlogifticated air, which cannot, 
til] after a long time, deprive it of a portion of its phlogifton. 
It remains feveral months mixed with alkalies, as well as with 
acids, without undergoing any change, if it is very pure. Its 
deflagration is the only power capable of deftroying, fuddenly, 
this sthehon. Certain metallic calxes, affifted by a ftrong heat, 
an alter this air by abforbing its phlogifton. Repeated wath- 
ing, a long continuance in water, decompofe, it is true, inflam- 
hable air, but always in very {mall quantities ; and while other 
airs are immediately changed by the aétion of different bodies, 
inflammable air, alone, comes forth the fame from al] the com- 
binationsinto which itis introduced. Indeed ! why then, after 
having been cured of our apprehenfions, our terrors mall re- 
return, unlefs M. SENNEBIER will be fo good asto reconcile the 
two preceding paragraphs, which feem to contradié each other; 
and we think him obliged, in confcience, to clear up this 
Maller. 
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His fcrupulous accuracy has not prevented his falling into an 
error of fact. He fays, (p. 86 ) that the vitriolic acid is eight 
times heavier than water; but, in a letter dated the 12th of 
Auguft, he has rectified this miftake, which he perceived as foon 
as his work was publifhed. He declares that the acid in queftion 
is only twice the weight of water. ‘The error was of no confe- 
quence, as it had no influence on any of his deductions or re- 
fults. 

After all, our Author does not pretend to give a complete 
analyfis of all inflammable airs. He is confcious that he leaves 
chafms behind him ; but he hopes to fill up fome of them by 
dint of labour, and feems to promife us a work on each of the 
other airs, as confiderable as that which is now before us. 

With refpeét to phlogifion (fays the ingenious M. du Carla), I 
took it in good earneft for a rea/ being, until I ftudied with at- 
tention the deductions of M. Lavotfer concerning fire, and then 
] began to think that it might poffibly be no more than a tempco- 
rary invention, defigned to ferve a turn in philofophical invefti- 
gation, and that having done its bufinefs as a {caffolding, it was 
to be taken away when no longer neceffary. But I am far from 
having come to a fina] decifion on this important queftion ; tor 
when I Rudy Lavotfier, I reject the exiftence of phlogifton ; and 
when I ftudy Sennebier, I admit it. We think he may fing, 

How happy could I be with either, 
Were ¢ other dear charmer away ! 


The labours of our Author muft contribute to the improve- 
ment of the aeroltatic globes. ‘The following article appeated in 
the Paris Fournal, No. 112 of this prefent year (1784): ‘* The 
two-thirds of a balloon, of thirty-one inches diameter, were filled 
with inflammable air, drawn from iron by the vitriolic acid, 
Two hours after, the balloon began to fwell, and was perfedtly 
inflated, in twenty-feven hours, without any intervening change 
of temperature ; in twenty-nine days, being too much diftended, 
the balloon burft, and the inflammable air was difperfed.”— 
M. SenneBier accounts for this phenomenon in the following 
manner : 

During the effervefcence, which inflates the balloon, the in- 
flammable air carries along with it invifible particles of metal and 
acid, which, by their fpecific gravity, defcend flowly to the 
bottom of the machine. The one diflulves the other, and, be- 
ing combined with the water of the folution, they produce an 
addition of inflammable air, which, becoming at length too 
clofely confined, rends the balloon.—This rent is even accele- 
rated by the corrofive a€tion of the floating acid, which adheres, 
in fucceffive portions, to the fides of the machine. The metal 
lic inflammable air, with which the aerofat is inflated, muft 
therefore be wafhed feveral times in water, that the water may 
imbibe all the acid that is not already combined. 

wis M. SENNE- 
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M. SENNEBIER aflures us, that inflammable air thus wafhed, 
and then left for a long time in a ftate of reft, contains neither 
depofited ochre, norany particles either terreous or metallic. 
He confiders as aerified (i. e, converted into air) the particles of 
metal which are carried up by the molecules of that emergent 
air, juft as men are carried up by the balloons. ‘They who in- 
flace balloons of gold-beaters fkin with inflammable air, obferve 
in it a multitude of little black points, produced by the erofion of 
the uncombined acid floating for fome time, and afterwards depo- 
fited on the fides ofthe machine. While the Abbé Fontana was 
burning metallic inhammatle air, he obferved {mall vivid {parks, 
entirely fimilar to thofe which proceed from red-hot iron beat up- 
on the anvil. Vegetable inflammable air does not emit fparks, 

Our Author remarks afterwards, that inflammable air, drawn 
from coal, is much heavier than that which is derived from me- 
tals, and confequently lefs proper for ufe in air balloons, 

He alfo confirms the aflertion of Dr. /ngenhouz, that the vapour 
of fpirit of wine is heavier than common air, and is capable of 
being inflamed by the electrical fpark: he therefore fhudders, 
when he thinks that it was the intention of fome to employ this 
vapour in the Montgolferian globes. What might have been 
the confequence ? The vapour, by accumulation and refrigera- 
tion, muft have been precipitated on the chafing-difh, and thus 
might have taken fire and confumed the cover. M. SENNEBIER 
is convinced of this by an experiment that had nearly coft him 
his life. 





Arw. VII. 

SIC!ILIZE et Ib acentium Infularnm veterum Inferiptionum Nova Colle&is, 
Provegomenis ct Noris tlluftrata, &c. 1. e. A New Colleétion of the 
Ancient Infcriptions in Sicily and the adjacent Iflands, illuftrated 
with Notes and Pretaces. Large Folio. Palermo. 1783. 


HI5 is the fecond edition of a valuable collection of ancient 
infcriptions that appeared feveral years ago. The im- 
provement the work has received in this new edition is very con- 
fiderable, both with refpect to the corrections and augmentations 
with which it is enriched. More efpecially the prolegomena have 
been enlarged and Qmeliorated. Thefe are divided into four 
parts: In the firff the Author treats of the Grecian Dialeéts 
that were in ule among the Sicilians ; and as, befides the Doric, 
which was the favourite and reigning diale& in that country, 
they are known to have employed alfo the Attic and the Ionic, 
he examines the periods of Sicilian hiftory, in which thefe dia- 
leéts, refpectively, were more or lefs in ufe, and throws new 
light both on Sicilian chronology and literature, by his learned 
réfearches concerning the reafons of thefe variations. In the 
) '  fecond 
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fecond part, he rummages in all the ruins and dark corners of an- 
‘tiquity, for proofs to aicertain the manner in which the Greek 
Janzuage was anciently written by the Sicilians. In the third, 
he treats of a matter analogous to the written language of the 
Greeks, viz. the abbreviations of words and letters that are 
found on ancient monuments in that ifland. In the fourth part, 
he gives an account of the chronological zras in ufe among the 
ancient inhabitants of Sicily, as alfo of the length or pe riodical 
return of their years and months, All thefe points of difcuffion 
are verified by the ancient monuments itill remaining in that 
country. 

At the head of the work there is a large plate, which contains 
thirty ancient Sicilian medals. All the Sicilian infcriptions are 
ranged intwenty clafles. The firft fourteen contain the infcrip- 
tions relative to the deities, facred edifices, priefts, and magi- 
{trates ; to arts, public works, and laws; to foldiers, flaves, 
hufbands, wives, fons, and other private perfons deceafed. The 
fifteenth clafs comprehends every thing relative to chronological 
dates. In the fixteenth we find the epigraphs infcribed on gems, 
rings, fignets, weights, Jamps, and oiher ancient remains. 
Chriftian infcriptions, and the fragments of ancient marbles and 
ftones are comprehended in the two fullowing clafles. The 
nineteenth exh:bits a comparifon between authentic and f{purious 
antiquities ; and the twentieth contains the infcriptions compofed 
in Egyptian, Phenician, Maitefe, Hetrurian, Hebrew, and 
other exotic characters. 
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Mineralogie des Volcans, &c. i.e. The Mineralogy of Volcanos, or 
a Defcription of all the subitances produced or ejected by fubter- 
raneous Fires. By M. Faujas pe St. Fonp. vo. pp. §2Q. 
Accompanied with Taree Plates. Paris. 1784. Price 7 Livres. 





HIS work, the refult of attentive obfervation and active 
induftry, is defigned ard adapted to abridge the labours of 
thofe who follow our Author in the paths of voleanie fcience, 
and will enable them to go on with more fpeed than they could 
otherwile have done, Volcanic productians, by their number, 
combinations, the immenfe variety of fubltances they contain, 
and the confuled and tremendous mafles which they prefent to 
the eye of the philofophical invettigator, are enough, at firit 
fight, to damp an ordinary courage ; “and when it is ‘confidered, 
that the {phere of this inveftigation comprehends not only above 
150 kinds or variations of lavas, but allo nearly the whole fy{tem 
of lithology, together with a great number of es mineral, 
and bituminous fubltances, the mineralogy of vclcanas will then 
appear to be both a very difficult and a very extentfive fcience. 
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The work before us is divided into twenty chapters: It is 
impoffible for us to give more than a general view of their fub- 
jects, which are,—bafaltes in general ; the prifmatic, triangular, 
quadrangular, pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, octogonal, 
bafaltes ; the cut, and the articulated bafaltes ; the bafaltes in 
cylindrical columns, in flat furfaces and in bowls ; the irregular 
bafaltes, and compact lava of different kinds ; the bafaltes and 
Java of different kinds, mixed with foreign or heterogeneous bo- 
dies ; the bafaltes and compaét lavas in their tranfition to the 
ftate of cellular lavas ; pumice ftones; the volcanic glafs; the 
ftone called by the Spaniards, pedra di gallinaga; volcanic frag- 
ments and pudding-ftones ; the different kinds of pozzolano; the 
lapis obfidianus ; the decompofed lavas ; mineral and faline fub- 
ftances. ‘Thefe accurate and curious defcriptions and details are 
followed by a catalogue of the volcanic produdtions of Mount £t- 
na, and the famples of them that were fent to our Author by the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauit and the Chevalier Deodati de Dolomieu. 

‘The Prares reprefent, yft, Plans of the truncations of all 
the prifms of bafaltes that are mentioned or defcribed in this 
work. a2dly, The hill of Ardenne in the Vivarais, where there 
is an enormous bowl or globe of bafaltes enchafed in the 
mafs of that valcanic rock. 3dly, A view of one of the lateral 
afpeGs ofthis hill, 

Notwithftanding the precifion that reigns in our ingenious 
Author’s account of al! thefe volcanic fubftances, it muft be con- 
feflzd, that in fome of them there is fuch an aflemblage of different 
characters and accidental qualities, as renders it extremely dif- 
ficult to defcribe them in fuch a manner as will always commu- 
nicate clear and diftinét notions of them,to thofe who have not 
had opportunities of feeing the objects on the fpot. ‘To remedy 
this inconvenience, M. Fauyas pe St. Fonp has placed, in 
the King’s cabinet of Natural Hiftory, a rich colleétion of the 
volcanic fubftances defcribed in this work, which are arranged 
in the moft perfect order, and diftinguifhed by numbers corre- 
iponding to thofe which are found in this mineralogy. We 
Jearn that a fimilar collection, formed by that eminent naturalift 
Mr. B. Vaughan, will be rendered acceflible to thofe in England 
who have a tafte for this branch of fcience. 


ART. IX. 

Memsires pour fervir a PHiftoire des Refugées Frangois, &c. Memoirs 
relative to the Hiftory of the French Refugees in the Dominions 
of the King of Pruffia. By Mefirs. Exman and Reciam. 8v0, 
Vol. 2d. Berlin. 1783. 


“HIS volume continues the affliting hiftory of the cruel 
_perfecution of the Proteftantsin France. The emigrations 
mentioned in the preceding volume (of which we gave an ac- 
count 
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count in the Appendix to our 68th Volume), though they exhi- 
bited fcenes affecting to humanity, could excite no feelings of 
compaffion or remorfe in the cabinet of Louis XIV. AZetz, one 
of the bulwarks of the Reformation, was given up to France 
at the peace of Weftphalia, under an exprefs itipulation, that the 
Proteftant religion fhould continue there on the fame footing on 
which it ftood in the year 1624: but the faith of treaties cou'd 
not reftrain the violence of unrelenting bigotry ; and the city 
was foon abandoned toall the horrors of perfecution. 

Among the Proteftane Paftors of that city, M. Davip An- 
CILLON fhone with peculiar eminence, by his fineere piety, meek 
neh, and extenfive learning. The temporal advantages of 
birth and opulence were alfo cait into his Jot, and he employed a 
part of his wealth in forming one of the moft confiderable private 
libraries that were, at that time, in the kingdom of France. A 
part of this library was condemned as heretical, and the reft of it 
was coveted as precious: the Jatter was pillaged by the Monks 
and Ecclefiaftics of Metz, but the former efcaped their barba- 
rous fury, and was conveyed away by M. Ancillon, in his flight 
to the aufpicious territories of Brandenburg. ‘1 his eminent man, 
who was dear to his flock, and an object of efteem even in the 
eyes of his obftinate perfecutors, drew after him in his retreat a 
great number of the moft notable and opulent families of AZetz, 
who were lucky-enough to fave the beft part of their fubftance, 
and carried with them above two millions of crowns into the 
Electorate of Brandenburg. The great and good Ele&or received 
M. Ancillon and his family with fingular and affecting marks of 
diftin&tion, and made them foon forget their calamities, by his 
humane and generous treatment. On the other hand, the emi- 
grants, who followed them, contributed to enrich, by their fub- 
{tance and their induftry, the hofpitable land which opened to 
them an afylum. In this point of view, perfecuticn bore the af- 

pect of a filly, as well as of a cruel monfter, and toleration fhone 
forth with the united characters of wifdom and humanity. The 
number of emigrants that took refuge, and obtained fettlements, 
in the Pruffian territories, are made, by our Authors, to amount to 
above twenty thoufand. The defcendants of thefe colonies are 
deemed {till more numerous than their anceftors. This aflirma- 
tion of our Authors feems to be contradicted by appearances 
but when it is confidered, that in procefs of time the sa 
of thefe emigrants gradual! ly changed, or tranfla‘e! their French 
names into German ones, and that multitudes of them have been 
{cattered into fmall towns, villages, and country farms, where 
there are no French churches to keep up their original language, 
and give them a national mark of diftinction, this will invalidate 
the objection to the account of our Authors, which is drawn 
irom appearances, 
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Thofe of the French refugees who were men of family, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, embraced ‘the military profeffion ; and the 
greateft part of this volume is emp! loyed in relating the fingular 
marks of generofity and protection which they received from the 
Eleétor, aud the valour and capacity by which they deferved 
them. The military is well known to be the favourite line of 
the French nobility; and long before the revocation of the edi& 
of Nantes, many Proteflant officers of the French nation ferved 
under the Princes of Orange, and the Electors of Brandenburg, 
who feldom drew the {word but in the caufe of religious tolera- 
tion, or of civil liberty, and whofe armies were illuftrious {chools 
for military improvement. 

In 1678, when the Grand EleGtor undertook an expedition 
againft the Ifle of Ruge: 1, feveral officers diftinguifhed them- 
felves under his command on this occafion, and, among others, 
the valiant Hallard Elliot, a French General of ‘Scottith origin, 
who commanded the left wiag of his army, and was anceftor to 
the intrepid and illuftrious defe nder of Gibraltar. We have here 
ample details of the exploits and rewards of the French officers 
in the Pruffian army, both before and after the odious revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, which, upon the whole, will be read with 
pleafure, though they are fometimes minute and unimportant, 
Our Authors dwell frequently too long on fmall matters, and @n 
characters little raifed above the vulgar fize. There are, at the 
fame time, feveral agreeable anecdotes and digreflions in this vo- 
Jume, which, however, we muft omit for want of room. 





ART. X, 
Poyaze a ‘4 we aateur des Arts en Flandre, dans les Pays-Bas, en Hiul- 
lande, &c. Travels through Flanders, the Netherlands, Hol- 


land, seis Savoy, Italy, "Swicecdioand, in the Years 1775; 
1776, 1777, 2 and 1778. By a Lover of the Arts. 4 Vols. in 1zmo. 

Liege and Amiterdam, 1784. 
vg HE contents of this work (as announced in the title- page) 
i are thefe: 1. A defcripticn of all edifices and ancient 
monuments, worthy the attention of the curious. 2. An 
account of the moft efleemed collections of pictures, ftatues, 
and natural curiofities, as alfo of the moft celebrated libraries, 
together with the judgment that has been pafled upon them 
reipectively by eminent connoiffeurs. 3. An accurate defcrip- 
tion of the ice mountains, and valleys of Fouffigny, of thofe of 
the Canton of Bern, and of the different objets of curiofity 
and aftonifhment exhibited by the Alps. 4, An itinerary of 
certain roads, little known, through the Alpine mountains. 5: 
The prefent ftate of the roads from one city to another, of 
the rivers, lakes, o- torrents that are to be pafled, and par- 
ticular directions for the manner of pafling them, 6. The 
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current prices of horfes, mules, city and travelling carriages, 
boats, gondolas /aquais de Louage, guides, Kikeronts, and a 
great variety of farther information, which is neceflary to a 
traveller. By M. De ta R***, ancient CapTAin of in- 
fantry in the [tose of France. 

Captain is a good travelling title *; but who the man ts that 
fkulks under it here, as if he were fs ese either of his com- 
miffion or his book, we know not. However that may be, his 
book is not deftitute of merit. It will be ufeful to all travellers 
who vilit the countries here defcribed, and more efpecially to 
thofe who vifit them with a view to the fine arts. There is an 
intreduétion prefixed to the firft volume of this work, in which 
the Author is fo good as to give fome judicious initructions to 
young gentlemen who defign to travel ; and well we ween, that 
the greateft part of fuch have much need of them, as may 
ealily be judged by what they are before they fet out, and {lil 
more by the figure they make after they come home. He fhews 
them by what preliminary branches of ftudy they ought to pre- 
pare themfelves for contemplating with judgment, tafte, and 
fenfidility, the noble and elegant produciions of painters, {culp- 
tors, and architedts in the different countries which they propofe 
to vilit. He feems, in this introduction, to pay a particular de- 
gree of regard and attention to Englifh travellers, and, among 
other things, he lays down for them the plan of a tour, which 
might be executed in fomewhat more than two years. He 
fuppofes the traveller to fet out from London towards the end 
of winter. He advifes him to begin with folland, where five 
weeks will be fufficient for all that is to be feen there. From 
thence he would do well to direét his courfe fucceflively through 
Hanover, Berlin, Drefden, Prague, and Vienna; then to Munich, 
Infpruck, and Milan, where it would be proper to arrive in the 
middle of autumn. From thence he muft proceed to Afedena, 
Ancona, Loretto, Rome, and Naples—return to Rome toon enough 
to be there the laft eight days of the Carnival, and remain in 
this ancient capital of the world till the end of the feftival of 
Fafter, From Rome he muft follow the great route of Florence, 
Bolagna, and Venice, at which laft city he mult arrive time 
enough for the grand feftival of the Afcenfion, when the Adri- 
atic is preparing all her natural and fefiaiaus charms for her 
nuptials with the Do ge, The fecond autumn is to be pafled in 
Switzerland, and ry winter, which follows it, at Nice, Aix, 
Alarfeiiles, and Adoutpelier. The fuccesding {pring will carry 
our traveller into France, where, after vifiting the principal 
cities of Guyenne, Burgundy, Bretany, and Normandy, he will be 
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naturally led to fojourn a month or two at Paris, and then he 
may be fet down (by a balloon if he pleafes) on the banks of 
the Thames.—We could not omit the mention of this plan, as 
we think it is fketched with judgment and tafte; it is, how- 
ever, only a general fketch, and it may be abridged, extended, 
or diverfified at picafure, by having recourfe to the proper 
maps, itinerarics, and other guides of this kind, of which our 
Author gives here an ample indication. 

It is a circumftance favourable to this new publication, that, 
of all books, thofe that are defigned as guides to travellers, 
fooneft contract the ruft of time and the defects of fuper- 
annuation. A few luftres deprive them of their primitive merit, 
accuracy : the afpects of places change, in feveral refpects, and 
newjobjects of curiofity are always arifing to vary the fcene; 
fo that, ceteris paribus, the moft recent production of this kind 
is likely to prove the moft interefting guide. Our Author ap- 
preciates, with judgment and candour, the merit of the travel- 
ling writers, or fedentary compilers, who have preceded him in 
this line of compofition, fuch as Adi/fen, Addifon, Grofley, the 
Abbé Richard, Meffieurs Cochin, De la Lande, and the Abbé 
Coyer, all of whom have had a much more limited {phere 
than that in which he expatiates. “The moft of thefe, nay all 
but the laft, have confined their relations to Italy; whereas our 
Captain takes in a much larger field, as the reader will fee by a 
lift of the places through which he may travel, at leaft on paper, 
in thefe four volumes. 

In the firft volume Mr, R*** leads us through the principal 
cities of Flanders and the Auftrian Netherlands ; through Hol- 
Jand, a part of France, comprehending Paris and its environs, 
Bretany, Saintongue, Languedoc, Provence, Dauphiné, and 
Lyons, as alfo through the territory and city of Geneva, the 
Duchy of Savoy, and the route from thence to Turin. The 
fecond contains a defcription of Turin, Genoa, Pifa, Leghorn, 
Florence, Sienna, Rome, and its environs. The third places 
us fucceffively at Rome, Naples, Loretto, Bologna, Modena, 
Venice ; and in the fourth we vifit Verona, Parma, Placen- 
tia, Milan, Laufanne, Bern, Soleure, Lucerne, Zurich, Ba- 
fil, Strafburg, Nancy, Metz, Luxemburgh, Liege, Spa, and 
Aix la Chapelle. 

This is, no doubt, a ufeful and recommendable work, not- 
withitanding the numerous errors occafioned by inadvertency or 
precipitation, 
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ArT. XI. 

Memoires pour fervir al’ Hiftoire de la Religion fecrette des anciens Peuples, 
ou Recherches Hiftoriques ct Critiques fur les Myftéres du Pagani/me. 
i. e. Memoirs concerning the Secret Religion “of ancient Nations ; 
or, Hiftorical and Critical Refearches concerning the Myitteries of 
Paganifm: By the Baron pe Sainte Crorx, Member of the 
Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 8vo. pp. 
584. Price bound 6 Livres. Paris. 1784. [Farther Account 
fee Review for December, p. 470. ] 





HH we have an object of inquiry that has laborioufly 7ec Vet, 


employed many a groping philologift, and to little pur- 
pofe. The fcarcity and the falfification of materials have per- 
plexed inveftigators, and rendered the tafk difficult; and the 
philologifts, who have been digging for difcoveries, have fo of- 
ten amufed themfelves with the rubbifh which they ought to 
have thrown afide, that their progreffive motion towards truth 
has been flow, and retarded by perpetual interruptions. On the 
other hand, the religion of the Pagans, in thofe external parts 
of it that are vifible to us, is fuch an unaccountably abfurd and 
nonfenfical bufinefs, that it was natural for inquirers, who 
could not bring themfelves to look upon whole nations, as given 
over, without “exception, to a childifh imbecility, to fuppofe, 
that there was fomething in the /ecret religion of thefe nations that 
was more conformable with reafon and common fenfc, than their 
external rites and worfhip. This general hypothefis, varioufly 
applied by philologifts without philofophy, and by p shilofophers 
without philology, produced various explications of the mytteries 
of paganifm, and imagination acted its part in the inquiry: but 
evidence remained at the bottom of her well, and the light that 
has been thrown upon this fubject hitherto is out feeble and un- 
certain, Among thofe, however, who have treated it, fome 
have appeared with diftinétion, and our learned Author acknow- 
ledges the refpective merits of AMeurfius, AZeiners, and Warbure 
ton, who have preceded him in this line. Of thefe the firft, 
though much fuperior to thofe Burmannic philologiiis, who, in- 
ftead of making words the way to things, are only employed in 
ringing changes upon founds and fyliabies, did, however, little 
more than collect materials for illuftrating the fubject, without 
combining them in {uch a manner as to render them produc- 
tive of luminous and accurate conclufions. He is aifo charged 
with chronological confufion, with an indifcriminate confidence 
in the authorities he quotes, and with confining his inquiries to 
the myiteries of Eleu/is, as if the fecret ceremomes and doctrines 
of antiquity had been confined to that city. The very learned 
and ingenious Profeflor Adciners of Gottingen, is here faid to 
have perceived the defeéts of Meurfius, but to have enriched the 
fubject with no new difcovery. As to the celebrated Bifhop of 
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Gloucefter (Doctor /Varéurton), who was certainly copious in 
erudition, but ftill more abundant in wit and fancy, he is faid te 
have erected a bold fyftem, and we dare add a very ingenious 
one, which our Author confiders as already exploded. Well— 
what will he make of the matter? His learning and labour are 
great: his inveftigation feems to be conducted with temper and 
candour—as to their refults, the reader muft judge. We fhall 
lay them before him, after giving a general account of the plan 
and contents of the work. 

It is divided into feven feftions. Fhe firft contains pre. 
liminary obfervations on the doctrine of the Egyptian priefts, 
and on the primitive religion of the Greeks. The refult of his 
obfervations here is, that the farther we co back towards the 
origin of nations, the more web we find their religious worfhip 
charatterized by its fimplicity, and difengaged from the ab- 
furdities of fuperftition and polytheifm. Egypt and China feem 
to go hand in hand to furnifh him with proofs of this fact. 
The Cneph of the former, and the Chang-ti, or Lord of Heaven 
of the latter, was the invifible, immortal, and univerfally active 
Being, that was adored in the earlieft periods of thefe nations, 
‘The Earth, or Nature, came in afterwards for a part of this 
worfhip under the name of J/s, and, according to our Author, 
correfponds to the Taki, or materia] Heaven of the Chinefe. 
Then came allegorical fables and fymbolical characters, em- 
ployed by the priefts to conceal their fcience, and thus to afcer- 
tain their fuperiority, by giving them the pre-eminence of doc- 
tors. ‘Thefe engendered a multitude of divinities, whofe at- 
tributes and exploits are amply enlarged upon by our learned 
Author, Thefe divinities were fet up for the admiration of the 
multitude, which was reflected upon their pricfts, as children 
honour with their applaufe the man that fhews them the gro- 
tefque figures of his magic Janthorn. And as doétors differ 
f>metimes from perfuafion, and oftener from pride and the love 
of fingularity, and are always defirous of having the multitude 
on their fide, this naturally occalioned the creation of new 
my fteries and fymbols under which each contending. party ex- 
alted the exploits and merits of their divinities, Thus thefe 
rival divinities were brought into conteft for pre-eminence: the 
Deities of Heaven, who were of the oldeft date, fought for fu- 
periority with thofe of the Zarth; and all thefe quarrels, in our 
Author’s fyftem, were neither more nor lefs than the quarrels 
of rival priefts, who placed their own contefts to the account of 
their Deities. So that religious controverfy is of an old ftanding, 
and dates from the earlielt periods of civil fociety, This ftate 
of the cafe, however fingular, is not entirely founded upon con- 
jecture: many circumftances attending the fables of the Titans, 
Cyclops, &c. confirm it; and the curious, who confult the work 
before 
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before us, will find the narrations of Herodotus ingenioufly and 
learnedly employed by our Author, to fhew how thefe contetts 
became the object of the myfteriecs. So the Titans and Cyclops 
were polemic divines, 

From the origin of fable there was always, however, a /ecret 
doStrine which was only communicated to adepts, and thus pro- 
cured a fingular refpect for the facerdotal chara¢ter. Thus, 

while the fabulous hif tory of I/is, Oftris, Typhon, and Blores 
exhibited to the multitude a feries of marvellous exploits 
and revolutions, they recalled to the adepts the diforders 
of the moral we ld, and the calamities which embittered the 
life of man in his favage ftate, and before his entrance into civil 
fociety. More e{pecially the fal bulous hittory of //is was an ad- 
mirable inftrument in the hands of the priefts: For as this God- 
de(s reprefented the Larts or Nature, they put under her pro- 
tection, by force of allegory, their different fyftems of aftro- 
nomy, phylics, and even of metaphyfics and morality, and after 
many various modifications cf their tenets, they deicended gra- 
duatly into materialifm. 

Things went on nearly in the fame way among the Greeks 
and Scythians. The latter preferved, for a long time, the fim- 
plicity of their religious worfliip and tenets, and among thefe 
the doctrine of the Unity of - Deicv, till, in procefs of time, 
their connexion with the Greeks brought them to an acquaint- 
ance with the Cretan Jupiter, who was faid to have dethroned 
Saturn, becaufe the Pelafgi, who worfhipped the latter, were 
defeated by the partifans of the former. The multiplication of 
the Grecian divinities, to which the arrival of Egyptian colo- 
nies or adventurers in Greece gave rife, is amply confidered in 
this fection, and with great erudition. 

In the fecond fection our Author treats of the myfteries of the 
Cadiri, who were the priefts of the ancient Greeks or Pelafgi, 
in the ifland of Samothrace, as alfo of the myfterious rites of the 
Datyli, the Curftes, the Corybantes, and the Tychinf. It was 
no very dificult matter in thofe barbarous times, to confound 
the pricfts with the deities of which they were the minifters, 
and thus we find the Cadiri mentioned as a kind of divinities in 
fome authors *. Kut they were, according to our Author, the 
civil.zers of the Pelafgi (fuch civilization as it was), and the 
moit ancient inttitution of divine worfhip, which they eftablifh- 
ed in order to foften the manners of thefe favages, was the 
worfhip of heaven and earth, under the general appellation of 
great gods, or powerful gods. This was afterwards mingled with 





* The name Caéiri (which fignifies power) was ufed by the 
ancients, indifferently, to fignify the G_ds, 1n whofe honour the 
myfterics were inftitured, the ém/fitutors of the mylterics, and the 
principal / Lieropbants who officiated in 1 them. 
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the Egyptian and Phenician worfhip, which alfo underwent 
feveral alterations at different periods. Of all this we have a vaft 
and Jearned detail in the work before us. ‘The Author fhews 
us here the cradle of thofe my/feries, that were fo long held in 
veneration through fucceeding ages, as the means of inftru@ting 
and improving mankind, 

But how the ceremony of the phallus could be introduced 
into myfteries formed with fuch a defign, is a thing to us totally 
incomprehenfible, unlefs we adopt the Moravian interpretation 
of this obfcene fymbol, given by Dr. Warburton, who confidered 
it as the emblem of that regeneration, that was enjoined upon 
thofe who were initiated. But this does not feem natural, if 
we confider the very early introduction of this ftrange rite, 
which was in ule long before the myfteries were celebrated in 
Greece, and feems to have been invented in the remote periods 
of fimplicity, as a fymbol of /ife and an homage to the deity in 
this point of view. It could never, indeed, have been an in- 
vention of licentious impurity, as it is not credible that this 


could ever be concerned in the eftablifhment of religious cere- 


monies : nor could it have been firft pratifed in an age of refine- 
ment, corruption, and knowledge; for in fuch an age, it muft 
have been looked upon as ridiculous or fhameful. Butas it was 
ufed in the ancient feftivals of Ofiris, and was afterwards prac- 
tifed by the Samothracians in their myfteries, it kept its ground 
through fucceeding ages, notwithftanding its indecency, and the 
abufes of which it was fufceptible ; and there are few nations 
that have not preferved fome ceremonies, which can neither be 
approved of nor abolifhed. Our Author, however, thinks he 
has hit upon the origin of the ufe that was made of this fymbol 
in the Samothracian myfteries. Cadmilius, the youngeft of the 
the four Cabiri (who under new names an{wered, no doubt, 
to the four primitive Egyptian deities), having been killed by two 
of his brothers, who cut off his privities, and fled to mount 
Olympus where they buried them, this Cabiric death was com- 
memorated by the fymbol under confideration, and by many 
various expreffions of grief on-the part of the initiated. Our 
Author, combining this relation of Herodotus with a paflage in 
Paufanias, where the myfteries of the Cabiri are faid to have 
been founded on a prefent that was made to them by Ceres, con- 
cludes, that this famous prefent, which Paufanias did not dare to 
{fpecify, was no more than the obfcene reprefentation of the mu- 
tilated parts of Cadmillus : and this, adds he, was the venerable 
object that was committed to the cuttody of the Veftals, in after 
times, as a facred pledyve of the fafety of Rome, where the Sa- 
mothracian priefts, who took refuge in Italy, carried the reli- 
gious rites and myfteries of the Casiri. This may be true, but 
it does not trace up the matter to its fource: fome myftical 
truth, 
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truth, or moral notion muft have rendered the remains of Cad- 
mi!lus the allegorical origin of a religious rite. 

We leave what our Author fays about the Datyli, the Cu- 
retes, and Corybantes, to be perufed by our more Curious readers 
in the work itfelf. But the myfteries of Eveusis muft not be 
pafled by unnoticed. The third, fourth, and fifth fections are 
employed on this interefting fubject ; and long and learned are 
our academician’s defcriptions of all the circumftances of thefe 
{fplendid, folemn, and complicated rites, which eclipfed all the 
other myfteries. We always thought Bifhop Warburton’s ac- 
count of them learned and well compofed : and we are fill of 
the fame opinion; nay, we think him inferior to.none tn his 
manner of combining the teftimonies and relations of ancient 
authors, relative to this fubject, fo as to make either heads or 
tails of it (as the faying is), which, by the bye, is notan eafy 
matter, M. De SAInTE CRuIx is, however, much more mi- 
nute and circumftantial in his defcriptions, than the ingenious 
bifhop, and he has provided a prodigious entertainment for 
philological gluttons and epicures, which, befides a multitude of 
kickfhaws, exhibits to our view the following fubftantial courfes: 
Under the firft we may comprehend the origin of Eleufis and 
its temple, the hiftory of Ceres (the Egyptian Ifi:), and her 
attributes, and the hiftory of Proferpine and Jacchus, Thea 
we have an account of the civil and religious adminiftration of 
the myfteries of the magiftrates and priefts who were ap- 
pointed to fuperintend them, of the inferior minifters and prieft- 
elles who were employed in this folemn yet whimfical fervice, 
of the written laws that concerned the myfteries and the tradi- 
tional precepts, that had more or lefs influence in the manner 
of their celebration. This is followed by a learned account of 
the time of this celebration, of the two-fold initiation to the 
‘effer and greater myfteries, and of their aporreta or fecret 
doctrine. “The myfteries were celebrated twice a year, at feed- 
time and harveft, and the feftival continued nine days: each 
cay had its peculiar ceremonies. .The fir/? was confecrated to 
the preliminaries of the feftival. On the /econd, the initiated or 
myfiee went in akind of proceifion to the fea, where refervoirs of 
falt-water, facred to Ceres and Proferpine, were fet apart for 
their purification. The third was patled in fafting, affliction, 
and myfterious lamentions, which reprefented the complaints 
and groans of Ceres and Proferpine: though fomething not of 
the affitéting kind, feems to have been alfo reprefented by the 
myftic beds, furrounded with bands of purple, which were em- 
ployed to convey an idea of the fituation of Proferpine on her 
arrival in the infernal regions. The fifth was fet apart for a 
facrifice, in which the greateft care was obferved to avoid touch- 
ing the genitals .of the vidtim; and the offering was accompa- 
nied 
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mied with myftic dances in a meadow enamelled with flowers, 
about the fpring of Callichorus. ‘The /ixth day was diftinguithed 
by the proceffion of torches, of which there is a reprefentation 
ftill to be feen on a baflo-relievo, difcovered by Spon and Wheler, 
In this procefion, the initiated marched two by two, with a 
folemn pace, in deep filence, to the Eleufinian temple of Ceres, 
and were tuppofed to be purified by the odour which exhaled 
from the toichcs, The young lacchus, reprefented with a 
myrtle crown and a torch in his hand, was carried in pomp 
from the Ceramicusto Eleufis. “he myitical van, which was an 
emblem of the feparation of the initiated trom the prophane, the 
calathus, a branch of laurel, a kind of wheel, and the phallus, 
followed the beautiful marble ftatue of the god, and the cries 
of /é Bacche wereioudly repeated during the procefion: Iacchus 
was invited to take a part in the dameeseand pleafures of the 
day, and to be an interceflor with Ceres in favour of the Athe- 
nians. And it is worthy of notice, that in their hymns and in- 
vocations, they befeeched the goddefs to procure for thofe who 
were admitted to the myfteries, an abundance of diverfions and 
dancing, togrant them the talents of wit and pleafantry, and 
the power of furpafling others in jokes and farcafms. This 
furely 1s moft ridiculous ; and the following circumftance is not 
lefs to: §* The inhabitants, fays our Author, of the adjacent 
** places came in crowds to fee this oly troop, which, on its 
** arrival at the bridge of the Cephifus, they taluted with vol- 
** Jeys of fatirical witticifms and buftooneries, which the inz- 
** tiated (holy as they were) anfwered in the fame ftyle, and 
** retorted with the fame {pirit.” In fhort, every kind of decen- 
cy was laid afide in this witty conteft, and thofe among the 
initiated, who gained the victory in this fingular conflict, were 
here applauded and adorned with fillets of purple: ftrange dif- 
parities in an inititution generally deemed fo ferious and im- 
portant !. The eighth day was employed in a repetition of the ini- 
tiation, which was originally occafioned by a particular mark of 
refpect paid to Aifculapius, who having come to Eleufis to be 
initiated after the ceremony was over, was favoured with a re- 
petition of the myfteries. This repetition becaae a conftant 
practice. The xinth and laft day feems to have been diftin- 
guifhed by no other ceremony than the filling of two vafes with 
water, and pouring out the contents of the one towards the 
eaft, and of the other towards the weit, and pronouncing, during 
this act, feveral myfterious words and phrafes, with their eyes 
alternately turned to the heavens and the earth, confidered as 
the common father and mother of al]! beings. Our Author con- 
cludes from {ome expreflions of Euripides, that this ceremony 
was rather of a doleful and melancholy complexion, and he 


thinks that the libations ufual in the celebration of funeral rites, 
were 
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were employed in this concluding day of the Eleufinian myfte- 
rics. 

But in all this motley fcenery, we have only the outfide of 
the bufinefs, and fee only the fhell of the nut. It was, there- 
fore, neceflary to complete his work, that our Author fhould 
bring us as far as he could behind the curtain, and give us fome 
notion of the /écret doérine that was inculcated in the myfteries. 
Every one who has any curiofity about this matter, knows the 
account that has been given of it by the Bifhop of Gloucefter, 
in the firft volume of his Divine Legation of Mofes; and that, 
according to him, the rife and eftablifhment of civil fociety—the 
do€trine of future rewards and punifhbments—and the detection of 
the error of Polythei/m, were the three great objects which the 
Pagan legiflators had in view,in the celebration of thefe myfte- 
ries. This hypothefis is clothed by the learned prelate with 
ail the plaufibilicy that a lively fancy, a vaft erudition, and a 
{pirit of criticifm, more quick perhaps in combining, than fober 
in analyzing, could give it. Dr. Leland, who looked about him 
more fedately, could not perceive, even in the greater myfte- 
ries, any real proofs that the unity of God was inculcated 
there, and he confidered the whole of this fingular inftitution, 
as defigned to polifh and form the manners of a rude and barba- 
rous people, by fhews and reprefentations adapted to ftrike the 
imagination, and to infpire an awful refpect for the laws and 
religion of their country. This hypothefis is judicious, but 
rather incomplete. It is a very perplexed bufinefs, in which 
the inquirer has nothing to guide him but conjecture, affified 
only by the touchttone of criticifm, applied to fcattered {craps and 
contradictory tragments of the ancient philofophers, hiftorians, 
and poets, which thofe perhaps alone, who were initiated in 
thefe myfteries, could rightly underftand. 

Our Author, before he gives us Ais conjeftures on this dark, 
but curious fubject, brings us acquainted with a * diflertation 
which was compofed on it by his brother-academician Mr, 
d Anfje de Villcifon, and is inferted in the work before us, We 
know a good deal of this adventurous /carus in literature, who 
is, no doubt, a very promifing philologift, ‘The wax of his 
wings is, indeed, fometimes diffolved in the rapidity of his 
flight, by the heat of his fancy, and though he has not yet been 
drowned in the fea of literature, he fometimes gets a ducking, 
However, he fhakes his feathers, mends his plumes, and gets 
up again. We think he has fairly tumbled into the mud at 
Eleufis. He fuppofes that the aporreta, the fecret doctrine of 
the myfteries (as Ifis reprefented the earth or nature), was pane 


* The title of this Latin Differtation is, De Trislici Theologia, 
M vferiifgue Vetcrion: Commentatio, 
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theifm. The theology of the ancients (fays he) was threefold, 
—fabulous, that of the poets,—phy/ical, that of the philofophers, 
—civil, that d.figned for the ufe of the people. The fecond 
_ was in direct oppofition to the two others: it was a kind of 
phy/fislogy or cofmogony, which, by force of allegory, gave the 
ceremonies of religious worfhip a certain analogy to natural 
things, and acknowledged no divinity but mature, of which all 
beings are only the parts, and into which all bodies and all 
fouls fhall be refolved and abforbed after this life ; fo that in 
this fyftem there was, properly {peaking, no death, but only a 
transformation, and there was neither reward to be expeéted 
nor punifhment to be feared. M. /iiloi/on feems perfectly fen- 
fible of the fatal confequences of fuch a doctrine ; and this, /ays 
he, was properly the reafon why it was concealed with iuch 
care from the people, and why the initiated were obliged, undr 
fuch awful penalties, not to reveal it. “he credit of the popu- 
lar religion, and the well-being of civil fociety, depended upon 
its fecrecy ; and, if the doctrine was not pernicicus, why con- 
ceal it? This Jaft queftion is pitiful in a man, who is acquainted 
in general with the civil and religious hiftory of ancient times, 
and particularly, with the martyrdom of Socrates. Moreover, 
M. de Villoifon’s pantheiftical explication of the fecret dodtrine, 
is neither directly affirmed by, nor confequentially deducible 
from, any of the multiplied paflages cited in his diflertation ; 
nay, many of them ftare him inthe face, and prove the contrary, 
though he has not perceived it. But fome do not, and others 
will not, fee ; and this latter feems to have been the cafe of M. 
Villoifon, for reafon and teftimony are equally againft him. Why 
were the followers of Epicurus excluded from the myfteries of 
Eleufis for their denying the doétrine of future rewards and 
punifhments ? How childifh is it to conclude, from the contempt 
with which fome ancient writers {peak of the poetical defcrip- 
tions of the infernal regions, that the/e writers neither believed 
the foul’s immortality, nor a flate of retribution? M. V. 
has received a falfe idea of the panthei/mof the ancients (Epicurus 
excepted), as appears by his confidering the re-union of intelli- 
gent beings with-the firft and univerf<] caufe, as incompatible 
with their identical perfonality, and their diftin€&t exiftence as 
individuals, He has been alfo ftrangely inattentive to the general 
voice of the primitive chriftians and tathers of the church, fome 
of whom were initiated *, all of whom were fcandalized at fome 
of the rites practifed at Eleufis, particularly the elevation of 
the phallus, but none of whom charged the myftagogues, or 
directors of the myfteries, with the pernicious doétrine attributed 
to them by M. de Villoifin. The teftimonies of Socrates and 
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* Such as Fuftin Martyr, Athenagoras, and others. 
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A Meerman’s Difcourfe on the Achean, &c. Confederacies. §3 
’ Plato, who gave the appellations of ho/y and augu/? to the sE- 
’ CRET DOCTRINE Of the myfteries, which the Author under con- 
d fideration treats as execrable and pernicious, are decifive on 
of this fubjeét. Flate, indeed, did not approve of the additions, 
e that had been made to the myfleries in his time, by the orphie 
| smyftagogues, whom he confiders as real quacks and impoftors, 
I and againft whom he raifes his voice in the fecond bcok of his 
! republic; but neither he nor his mafter Socrates ever difapproved 
a of the genuine doétrine of the ancient condudtors of the myfte- 
a ries; and Cicero, who exprefl:s himfelf fo ftrongly in favour 
1 of the immurtality of the foul, and a future ftate of reward, de- 
. clares, that the world would ever be under the greateft obli- 
s gations to the city of Athens, were it for nothing elfe than the 
L e(tablifhment of the School of Eleufis. in aword, it appears to 
c us, that the myftayogues, in their acknowledgment of only one 
‘ Deity, did, indeed, adopt that f{pecies of pantheifm that is dif- 
cribed by Apuleius; but it appears alfo, with equal evidence, 
, that this pantheifm by no means excluded the doétrine of fu- 
ture rewards and punifhments, and that the open profeffion of 
’ it did not expofe any one to tne penalty infli@ed upon thofe 
, | who revealed the fecret of the myfteries. 
» { This fecret, according to our Anthor, confifted principally 
- | jn a particular manner of teaching the doétrine of future re- 
wards and punifhments, by which the rewards were fuppofed 
to regard the initiated alone, and the punifhments only the pro- 
fane, or thofe who were not initiated. ‘This is confirmed by 


' many citations, and, among others, by that fhrewd obfervation 
' of Diogenes Laertius: What ? Shall the future flate of the 
FD pabber Paracion be happier, becaufe he is initiated, than that of 
: Ejaminondas ? Upon the whole, we do not think that our aca- 
demician differs effentially from Dr. Warburion, in any point, 
except in denying that the unity of the Supreme Being was 
apart of the fecret doétrine here in queftion. On the other 
points of this doctrine, fuch as the origin of the world, the 
hiftory of the Pagan deities, future rewards and punifhments, 
the means of civilization, they feem to be nearly agreed, 
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Discours gui a remporté le Prix del Academie Royale des Inferiptions 

et Belles Lettres de Paris, Sc. i. e. A Discourse concerning the 
Achaan, Helvetic, and Belgie Confederacies, which obtained the 
| 2 Prize propofed in the Year 1782, by the Royal Academy of In- 
| {criptions and Belles Lettres. By M. J. pt Meerman. 4to. 


| PPe 54. Hague, 1784. 
Ww: have more than once had occafion to mention this 


young, but judicious and learned writer, with the efteem 
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that is due to his merit and talents ; and the mafterly difcourfe 
now before us is a new procf of both his literary and political 
knowledge. The queftion here difcufled was propofed by the 
academy in the following manner: To compare with each other 
the confederacy of the Acheans, 280 years before the Chriftian ara, 
—that of the Swi/s Cantons, in the year of Chrift 1307,—and that 
of the United Provinces in the year 15793 and to point out the 
Causes, the Oricin, the Nature, and the OBJECT or end 
of thefe political affsciations. 

In difcuffing this quettion, M. de MEERMAN has given his 
details and combinations a form, that will, perhaps, be more 
fatisfactory to thofe who like the direét line of precifion and per- 
fpicuity, than pleafing to fuch as are exceffively fond of the 
winding curve, which Hogarth calls the line of beauty and grace. 
He firft confiders, in three feparate articles, the cau/es that led 
to the three celebrated confederacies above mentioned ; and, ina 
fourth article, he forms the comparifon, and fhews in what re- 
fpe&ts thefe caufes were fimilar or diffimilar, “The fame method 
and the fame number of articles are employed, fucceflively, in de- 
veloping each of the other parts of the queftion, viz. the origin, 
the nature, and the oljeé? of thefe famous aflociations. From this 
general plan of the difcourfe, the reader will perceive, that it is 
perfecily fufceptible of an analytical abridgment, and we judge 
from its great merit that it deferves one: but, however adapted 
this may be to fatisfy the curiofity of fome of our readers, yet to 
form a juft eftimate of M. MeerMAn’s eruditionand judgment, 
and his mannerof ufing his rich materials, they muft perufe the 
whole. Wecan only give general lines and refults. 

Our Author’s hiftorical detail of the events which preceded 
the confederacies of the three States under confideration, points 
out the cau/es on which their refpeétive aflociations were founded, 
and furnifhes the materials for the following points of comparifon. 
The Acheans, previoufly to their confederacy, were poffefled of 
liberty in its higheft degree: they were diftinguifhed by an equi- 
table, peaceful, and happy democracy (rara avisin terris). The 
Swi/s enjoyed the liberty of chuling their own magiftrates; but 
an imperial fovereign, contributions, and the feudal tenures of 
the barons, produced a confiderable diminution of their liberty. 
The Belgic nation was fill lefs favoured with the bleffing of li- 
berty than the other two. It was compofed of feveral diftinct 
and hereditary Principalities; and its inhabitants had acquired 
no more than the power of difpofing of their property, the right 
of having juftice adminiftered by their own judges, and fome other 
privileges, Moreover, as the degrees of liberty enjoyed by thefe 
three States before the formation of their refpective confederacies 
were different, different alfo were the means by which they had 
been acquired, “Che fir? obtained their liberty by the a 
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of Princes who had abufed their authority, and a feries of ages 
had confirmed them in its poflefion: The /ccond held it, pro- 
bably, from one of the Emperors of the Carlovingian race: The 
third obtained it from their particular chiefs, who, either from 
policy or neceflity, had, at different times, granted or fold pri- 
vileges to their fubjects, which their fucceflors obliged them- 
felves, by oath, to maintain. It is farther obfervable, that 
though the acquilition of Jiberty in the three States had been 
equally lawful, they had not an equal enjoyment of their pre- 
rogatives, even before the troubles that occafioned their refpective 
leagues. The Achzans had never been attacked; the Swils 
rarely ; but the Sovereigns of the Netherlands, nd more e[pe- 
cially thofe of the Houles of Burgundy and pees faw, with 
pain, the privileges that had been granted by their predeceflors, 
and omitted no favourable occafion of encroaching upon chem. 
Thus this latter people were led more gradually and infenfibly 
to the cruel and defpotic treatment they afterwards endured; but 
all the three were alarmed beforehand by fimilar prefazes of their 
approaching danger. Thefe prefaces were, in Greece, the 
growing power ot Pthe Macedonian K: Ines, Philip and Alexander 5 
—in Switzerland, the elevation of the Houle ot Hapfburg to the 
Imperial throne, which formed the project of reducing the three 
Cantons * into hereditary domains ;—in the Netherlands, the 
fucceffive acceffion of principalities and kingdoms, by wars and 
marriages, to the territories of their Sovereigns, who were thus 
enabled to fhew their contermpt of privileges, now fecured only 
by old parchments. 

From thefe obfervations, our judicious Author proceeds to 
the means employed by the ambition and jealouly of the fuccef- 
fors of Alexander, by the vengeance (jomed to ambition and 
avarice) of the Emperor A/yert, and by the pride, fuperitition, 
and l:sotry of Philip II, to accomplifh their defpotic purpofes. 
The Kings of Macedon, by every kind of artifice, fomented di- 
vifions and jealoufies in the Achzan cities, which, by therr inti- 
mate union, had formed one and the fame people ; and by thele 
divifions they were fubdued, one after the other, either by ad- 
mitting Macedonian troops, or tyrannical Governors, who were 
dependants on Antigonus. In the Swifs Cantons, lefs clofely 
united, perfuafion was firft employed, and then the fword, when 
perfuation became ineffectual. {n the Netherlands, Pailip Il. 
eltablifhed the Jnguifition, the perfidious inftrumeant of unbounded 
defpotifm, Thus tn the three States a cruel and odious ty ranny 
was introduced, of which the Princes, by whofe orders it was 
erected, were not the ocular witnefles. ‘This tyranny in Swit 
zerland was defigned to fubjecét the people to the Aultrian laws, 
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and to put them upon the fame footing with the other fubje&s 
of the Emperor; but in the Netherlands it was not a mean em- 
ployed for any more remote purpofe ; it was, on the contrary, 
itfelf the end, the ultimate object of Philip’s fuperftition and 
cruelty, while in Achaia it was the neceflary confequence of an 
ufurped government. In the three States it was exercifed by 
monfters, and by acts of barbarity, which fhock humanity ; but 
in the laft, by far with the greateft atrocity; for in the go- 
vernment of Philip, cruelty feems rather to have been an object 
of choice than an inftrument of neceffity. “hefe abominations, 
and the weaknefs of the {cparate cities, cantons, and provinces, 
that compofed the Achawan, Helvetic, and Belgic States, were 
the proper CAUSES of their refpective confederacies. Our Author 
obferves, that weakne(s operated as the firft and direct caufe in 
the two former, but as a remote one in the latter, where the rup- 
ture of a preceding league (the pacification of Ghent) brought on 
another, more powerful and efficacious. But we think this ob- 
fervation rather too fubtile; and the nice and extreme precifion 
of this acute and fagacious writer leads him fometimes to diftinc- 
tions of this kind. 

From the caufes of thefe confederacies, he proceeds to treat 
of their origin; and here Aratus, William Tell, with his confe- 
derates, and /Vill:am Prince of Orange, immortal heroes, whom 
the lateft ages will continue to revere, come forward into con- 
templation. For the hiftorica) detail of their negociations and 
exploits, we refer our readers to the work before us, and fhall 
confine ourfelves, as in the preceding article, to a comparative 
view of the manner in which thefe confederacies were refpectively 
formed. 

In Achzea and Switzerland, the cities and cantons were to be 
delivered from the hands of the oppreflor; but the Belgic pro- 
vinces, even before the formation of their confederacy, were al- 
ready, a few places excepted, withdrawn from the authority of 
Philip. In Switzerland, the league was formed at once, to ftrike 
a decifive blow, and was afterwards renewed, and rendered per- 
petual, at Brunnen. In Achza its progre(s was flow and uncer- 
tain: of eleven cities, two alone (Patra and Dyme) expel their 
tyrants and unite their force; the reft follow gradually, The 
progrefs of the Belgic confederacy to its confiftence, was neither 
fo rapid as that of the Helvetic, nor fo flow as that of the Achzan 
leagues. When the pacification of Ghent was rendered inef- 
fectual by incidental circumftances, another, and a more inti- 
mate union of the provinces was projected, and inthe fpace of 
two years, brought to its conclufion, and carried into execution 
by the union of Utrecht, in 1579. 

A farther diftinétion is obfervable, relative to the extent of 
thefe three coutederacies. ‘The Achzans drew into theirs all 
Peloponnetus 5 
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Peloponnefus ; the three Helvetic Cantons, who began the glorious 
work, included the whole of Switzerland in their union ; wiile, 
on the contrary, the Belgic provinces, inflead of acquiring new 
aflociates, loft fome of thofe who bad concurred with them in 
forming their noble confederacy. But the three confederacies 
had illuftrious lines of refemblence, which our excellent Author 
points out in fuch an interefting, elegant, and judicious manner, 
that we abridge him here with the utmott regret. Their chiefs 
were illuftricus, and had all fuffered from the tyranny under which 
their fellow citizens groaned *, They had, “all three, obftacles 
almoft unfurmountable to overcome, before they could form 
their refpective leagues. Aratus was obliged to wreft Sycion out 
of the hands of the tyrant Nicocles, and though he found the 
eleven Achzan cities actually united, and ready to receive him, 
yet, forming the vaft plan of bringing all Peioponnefus into the 
league, he had innumerable difficulties to encounter in cach City, 
before he could infpire them with the intrepid refolution of be- 
coming free. “The three chiefs of the Helvetic league + had the 
great ett ends to accomplifh by the {malleft vifible means 5 every 
flep they took was furrounded with moft alarming dangers, and 
the vindictive arm of Albert of Auftria threatened the dettruc- 
tion of their confederacy, even fhould ir come to a certain cone 
filtence, And as tothe venerable Beigic hero, how aftonifhing 
are his dongs! It is after having been engaged for years In a 
war, which it feemed temerity to undertake (though calm pru- 
dence was the charaéteriftic of its undertaker), that he projected 
the Belgic confederacy, in the midit of that war of which no hu- 
man fagacity could forefee the iflue. And what is his plan? Itis 
the aflociation of provinces, which had neither the fame religion (a 
difcouraging obftacle in thofe times), nor the fame form of go- 
vernment, nor the fame refources, ‘which viewed, with reluc- 
tance, the breach or diminution of their former connexions, end 
in fome of which the enemy (‘he moft potent monarch upon 
earth) maintained flil] a certain afcendency. The fine and ttrik- 
ing traits of refemblance between AR ATus and the PRINCE OF 





* Aratus, Arnold de Melchthal, and the Prince of Orange, were 
obliged to leave their country, and their lives were in perpetual dan- 
ger. The father of the firft was aflafinated,—the eyes of the father 
of the fecond were plucked out, —and the fon of the third was feize 
and led prifoner into spain. 

+ Werner Stauffacher, Walter Furff, and Arnold de Melchthal, The 
firt having heard the bloody and barbarous Governor Gefsler utter 
the following words: I am the poffeffor of this country, and all that it 
contains, railed the glorious ftandard of refiftance, and projected the 
confederacy. ‘The remarkable ftory of William Tcll, who joined the 
confederates, and by whofe heroic arm humanity got rid of the 


moniter Ge/sler, is well known. 
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ORANGE, are delineated by our Author with a mafterly pencil, 
and form a parallel as interefting as any we meet with in Piu. 
tarch, 

Our Author concludes this article by the following refle€tions, 
which we fhall give in his own words, as far as a tranflation can 
exprefs them worthily: * I perceive (fays he) in the Helvetic 
© confederacy, an afpeéct of fimplicity and dignity, which I do 
not find in the other two. ‘The firft ray of truth and liberty 
* that beams upon the three cantons, opens their eyes, in anin- 
‘’ftant, upon their real interefts ; and their chiefs have no need, 
* either of artifice or force, to excite perfuafion. J)uring feve- 
© sal months a fecret, confided to numbers, is kept inviolable, 
‘ The project is formed, and its execution is carried on with a 
© fublime calm and cooljnefs of fpirit, which excite veneration 
© and aftonifhment. A refolution is formed to commit no aéts 
© of violence, but fuch as their fufferings juftify, and their 
© fafety requires; and the battle of A/orgarten foon fhews, that 
© they could defend, by their valour, the rights which they 
© claimed with juftice, The Achzan league owes its firft form- 
* ation to the influence of folicitation and example, and, in 
« its early period, is chargeable with fome excefles which do not 
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appear to have been juftified by neceffity: and when Aratus 
was placed at its head, its chief characteriftics were firmnets, 
and a fpirit of conqueft. The union of Utrecht came to its 
confiftence, after perpetual changes of plans, circumftances, 
purpofes, and real or imaginary views of intereit, . ‘his, how- 
ever, will appear lefs furprizing, if we confider, that, during 
the courfe of the negociations relative to this union, an enter- 
prifing and formidable enemy was gaining ground in the coun- 
try, whereas Anticonus and Albert were ata diftance ; and thus 
the Greeks and Helvetians had more leifure to carry on the 
work they had begun,’ 

The Nature of thefe refpective confederacies is the intereft- 
ing fubject which is illuftrated by our Author in the third article ; 
and the refult of his feparate obfervations is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing comparative view of them : 

Each of thefe confederacies were formed by provinces or Cities, 
which, before their union, were more or lefs independent on each 
other, whofe refpeCtive conftitutions were more or lefs different, 
and which, by their union, introduced certain changes, more or 
lefs confiderable, into thefe conftituttons. The cities of Pelopon- 
nefus, which (if we except the eleven ancient cities of Achza) had 
previoufly no common bond of union, were feparate ftates, whofe 
forms of government were effentially different. But the Achzan 
league introduced every where a democratic conftitution, in 
which thefe cities. became parts of one fyftem ; and were not only 


forbidden to confider themfelves as feparate poweis joined in 4 
i confederacy, 
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confederacy, but were moreover oblige! to renounce all diftin& 


legiflative power, and confequenily ai! particular independence. 
The Swifs cantons, onthe contrary, had been united before the 
revolution ; their refpective con:iitutions were nearly the fame, 


and underwent but little aiteration after their entrance into a 
more intimate and folid bond of union; above all, they never 
thought of defifting from their refpetive right of internal fove- 
reignty. In the Netherlands, the provinces who formed the 
union of Utrecht, had been previoufly confederated ; but their 
re(pective forms of government differed confiderably, In this 
new alliance, each province continued in the poileffion of its fo- 
vereignty and prerogatives; but the nature of their confederacy 
required their rehunciation of fevera] particular rights, which 
were incompatible with the end propoied by it—their common 
defence. 

Thus the Achzan league became one republic: it affumed 
this name and character, not only abroad, but at home: it was 
one ftate, one people ; while the Swifs cantons, and the Belgic 
provinces remained, internally, diftinct ftates, though, in their 
tranfactions with foreign nations, they exhi bited the afpect of 
oie repub) ic, 

In the management of general affairs, relative to common de- 
fence, the Achzan deputies from each city formed the national 
council, and decided matters as they thought molt conducive ta 
the public good, without cither confulting or regarding the opt- 
nions of theirconftituents. In Switzerland and the United Pro- 
vinces, the deputies of each canton or ftate, furmed.alfo a gene- 
ral aflembly, but were bound to follow ftriétly the inftructions, 
or rather the orders, of their conftituents. Neverthelefs, by the 
union of Utrecht, feveral important rights were velted in the 
Provincial Deputies, or States General, which gave them con- 
fiderable prerogatives, and no fmall afcendant in each province ; 
fuch as the power of raifing taxes for the common defence, of 
conftru@ting fortrefles, of placing troops *, and changing gar- 
fons; of adminiftering oaths of allegiance to the army, belides 
thole that were taken to the ftates of the province where the 
troops were in quarters ; the power alfo of railing troops in each 
Province, the right of reftraining each of the confederate ftates 
from impofing taxes prejudicial to the reft without common can- 
fent, and a coercive power of obliging each province to do jul- 
tice to foreigsrers. 

But how were matters decided in the refpective general aflem- 
blies of thefe three confederacies? In the Achzan, by a majo- 
rity, except in the admiffion of new allies, which required unani- 





* Troops could not be placed in any province without the confent 
ofits Stadtholder, as our Author obierves. 


mity. 
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mity. In the Helvetic, the principal affairs alfo by unanimity, 
In the Belgic, unanimity was required in making peace, declar- 
ing war, concluding treaties, and fome other affairs of high con- 
fequence, fuch as aggregating new confederates, or altering and 


amending the articles of the union; all other matters were de- 


cided by a majority. 

There were no rules eftablifhed in the Achzan confederacy 
for terminating contefts between the allied cities or ftates, be- 
caufe between them no contefts cou/d arife, as their deputies were 
their fovereiyns, and decided, in all cafes, with fupreme autho- 
rity. In Switzerland, it was forefeen that diflenfions might 
arife either between confederate cities of the fame canton, or be- 
tween different cantons. In the firft cafe, the arbitration was 
entrufted with citizens of acknowledged probity and wifdom, 
who were to decide the matter by an amicable accommodation, or 
according to the forms of law; while the other confederates en- 
gaged themfelves to render the decilion of the arbitrators coer- 
cive and effectual. In the fecond cafe (that of a conteft between 
two cantons), a third canton was to determine the caufe, and 
lend its power to the party offended, in cafe the other refufed to 
fubmit to its decifion. In the Belgic confederacy, three cafes 
were provided for in the articles of their union; that of a mil- 
underftanding between cities or members of the fame province, 
which was to be determined by the ordinary courts of juftice; 
that of a difagreement about affairs relative to the common inte- 
refts of the union; and here the decifion was referred to the Stadt- 
holders then in power ; that of adifference arifing between one or 
more independent provinces, in which cafe the provinces that re- 
mained neutral were to be appointed arbitrators. 

If we conlider the nature of the Helvetic confederacy with re- 
{pect tothe executive power, and the general direction of affairs, 
of thefe we find no trace in the treaty of Brunnen. The 
Achzans appointed firft two generals, afterwards one with two 
afleflors, who limited his authority. The articles cf the Belgic 
union make no mention of any executive power, but that which 
was entrufted to the provinces confidered as a collective body ; 
but the Prince of Orange was {con appointed Director General 
of the Union, and his brother was named his lieutenant, with 
two affeflors, ‘This gave him an extenfive and neceflary autho- 
rity in thofe times of trouble and difcord, 

In the laft article, M. pe Meerman confiders the objec? or 
end of the three.confederacies, ‘The principal objet propofed in 
them all was, no doubt, mutual defence againtt all invaders of their 
rights and liberties. “This, indeed, was the /o/e objet of the 
Helvetic union: but in the other two confederacies it was ac- 
companied with fecondary views; for the Achwans were much 
fet upon extending the limits of their aflociation, not only with 
a view torender it more formidable, but with the nobler view of 
3 promoting 
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romoting the caufe of liberty, of which they were fond even to 
enthufiafm, and of eftablifhing it wherever their influence could 
reach. In the Belgic provinces, the objeét of mutual defence 
was accompanied with the defign of eftablifhing a much more re- 
ular, confiftent, and well- defined form of government, than 
could be poffibly "ereéted at the tumultuous period of their aflo- 
ciation. —But this defign, alas! was never accomplifhed: the 
temporary, vague, and imperfect fyftem of Utrecht remained ; 
nor did even this fyftem continue in its proper force: it has 
been made the pretext for numberlefs contradictions, and has 
been counteracted very frequently in the moft important tranf- 
actions, and thofe who with well to the Belgic confederacy, 
muft devoutly wifh that the confequences of this may never 
prove fatal. 





ArT. XIII, 

Vicenda della Coltura, &c. i. e. Concerning the Revolutions in the 
Sciences in the Two Sicilies, or a Philofophical and Critical 
Hiftory of their Legiflation, Politics, Literature, Commerce, 
Arts, and Theatrical Exhibitions, from the Arrival of Foreiga 
Colonies in that Country to the prefent Times. In Four Parts. 
By S. P. NapotrSicnorevyii. Vol.I. Svo. Naples. 1784. 

rg HE hiftory of the arts and {ciencesy which ennoblef hu- 

manity, is infinitely more intereftidg than the hiftory of 
wars and conquefts, which degrade it. It is therefore with 
pleafure that we announce productions of this kind, particularly 
atom they come from fuch a learned and induftrious Author as 

M. SiGNoRELLI, who is advantageoufly known among men of 

letters by former works of merit. A view of the general contents 

cf this firft pare of his inftruétive and entertaining work, will 
fhew our Readers what they may expect from fubjects fo inte- 
refting, difcufled by a man of avowed capacity and erudition. 
This part is divided into twelve chapters. The firlt peopling 
of the Two Sicilies, and the degree of civilization that may be 
fuppofed to have taken place there at this early period, form the 
fubject of the firft chapter. Sicily, as well as Greece, has its 
fabulous times, of which our information is entirely derived 
from thé poets; but it is impoflible to read the orations of 
Cicero againft Verres, who ftole ftatues, pictures, gems, urns, 
and vafes enough to enrich all the cabinets of Lurope at this 
day, without being defirous of a real hiftory of the arts in that 
very ancient country; and a fimilar curiofity muft arife with re- 
{pect to the hiftory of legiflation, morai-, and literature, when 
we confider what illuftrious men have fhone in thefe branches in 
the Tw» Sicilies. Our Brydones, Riedefels, Seflinis, and fome 


other moderns, are very agreeable and entertaining travellers ; 
but 
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but they only exhibit the old, exhaufted carcafe of a body, of 
which we would be glad to contemplate the improving features 
from its infancy to its youth, and from its youth fo its maturity ; 
or at leaft to fee an aflemblage of all the lines of it that can be 
colle&ted at this diftance of time. 

The Leftrigonians and Cyclops were deemed, by the Grecks, 
the firft inhabitants of Sicily, becaufe thefe were the firft 
which the fabulous relations of the poets (who were their 
hobby-horfes) brought to their knowledge. But it was only 
after the Trojan war that they received any accounts of this 
ifland, when the Trojans, who are faid to have built Eryx and 
Egeflum, were fettled there. Our Author goes thus far back ; 
and as he defcends from thefe mifty piofpects of a remote anti- 
quity, he takes the Cimmerians and Aufonians in his way. As 
Sicily was fituated advantageoufly for commerce, it could not 
efcape the attention of the Phoenicians; accordingly we begin 
to leave claflic, and to tread on hiftorical ground, when M, 
SIGNORELLI treats of the colonies fent by thefe active and ins 
duftrious navigators into this ifland. It is probable they formed 
fettlements there and in the country of Naples before the fiege 
of Troy, as their navigation is known to have extended fo early 
to the ocean, The firft appearances of any cultivation of lite- 
rature which our Author meets with, is among the ancient Opie, 
called by the Romans firft Ob/ci, and afterwards Ofer, celebrated 
for their mimic poetry, accompanied with mufic and theatrical en- 
tertainment. This fpecies of dramatic compofition was at firft a 
decent imitation of the public manners. It is fuppofed by fome 
writers to have been the invention of Sophron of Syracufe, who 
lived in the time of Xerxes ; but our Author dates it froma more 
remote period. It was a favourite entertainment among the Ro- 
mans, and became, tn procefs of time, 2 momentous object of pub- 
lic zeal and ardentcuriofity, though it afterwards degenerated from 
its primitive decency into obfcene and fcurrilous pantomime. 

In the fecond chapter our Author treats of the civilization of 
the Italico-Grecian provinces by the colonies from Greece, which 
brought there a fpirit of liberty, and excited, in the rude inhabit- 
ants, talents, tafte, and the love of the arts and fciences. ‘There 
is a particular attention paid here to the influence of thole reli- 
glous rites which were introduced by the new comers, and our 
Author gives an account of the temples that -were erected in the 
fouthern parts of Italy and the ifland of Sicily. He alfo mentions 
the ancient productions of painting and fculpture that develop- 
ed and improved a tafle for the fine arts in thefe countries, and 
pafles in review the famous artifts and lawgivers that difplayed 
their refpective talents in Sicily and in the Italian provinces. 
The civilization of this country muft have been rapid, fince the 


colonies were conitantly ; ouring in upon them trom the time of 
the 
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the firft Grecian emigrations (which were prior, rather, to the 
foundation of Rome), down to thofe periods when the arts and 
fciences flourifhed in Greece. “The Chalcidians of Eubcea were 
the founders of Naxus, Leontium, and Catana: Syracufe was 
built by Archias of Corinth : the Megarians, admitted into Sicily 
by Hyblon, one of the kings of that Mand, buile the city of 
Megara, which afterwards received the name of Hybla. The 
Meilenians fettled at Zancle, which from them was called Mef- 
fina; and one of their colonies founded Himera. In fhort, 
Acre, Cafmene, Camarina, Gels, Agrigentum, and Selinis, 
were all oulit by Grecian colonies, of their defcendants. 

Still more palpable proofs of the civilization above-mentioned 
are produced in the third chapter, where we find philofophy, 
mathematics, medicine, and other fciences introduced into the 
countries now under confideration. Our Author is copious and 
circumftantial in his account of P ythagores, We do not find, in- 
deed, that he throws much new light on the hiftory or philofo- 
phy of this great man, of which the former has been mixed 
with fuch extravagant fables, and the latter has been fo egre- 
gioufly fallified by the Platonifts s, more efpecially by thofe of the 
modern f{chools. Neverthelefs, his account of the difcoveries 
made by the Samian fage, in the different branches of human 
knowledge, of his arithmetic, oe fymbolical morality, 
and of his difciples, who made a figure in the Italic and other 
fchools, is learned and philofophical. ‘The fame may be faid of 
his account of Thelanges, Leon: Archytas, ‘Timzeus, Oceilus, 
Parmenides, and Zeno, who fhone in the Crotonian, Metapon- 
tine, Tarentine, and Lucanian or Eleatic (chools. From thefe 

our learned Author proceeds to the philofophical ladies of the 
Pythagorean fect, who adorned with their graces, as well as 
their knowledge and genius, the {chools of Tarentum, Crotona, 
and Lucania. Then we have the Pythagoreans of Sicily, 
and the celebrated phyficians of that ifland; among which are 
Alcmeon, the inventor of anatomy 5 and D: mocedes, who fur- 
pafied, in the art of healing, all the practitioners of Egypt and 
Afia. hefe are fucceeded by the philofophers who hada name 
in Sicily after the downfa!l of the Pythagorean {chool; and Archi- 
medes of Syracufe, brings up the rear, with furpafling luftre and 
dignity. 

The fourth chapter prefents to our view the Sicilian orators, 
hiftorians, and poets. “The firft make no remarkable figure, if 
we except Gorgias of Leontium, who was equally great in cio- 
quence and fophiftry ; and Ly/ias, whom our Author marks as a 
Sicilian, becaufe, though born at Athens, his parents were of 
Syracufe, But the Sicilian mufes occupy an interefting part of 
this chapter: they come down from Hybia, and, amidft the moft 
delightful fcencs of raza! nature, fill the air with pattoral me~ 
lody 
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lody in the ftrains of Stefichorus, Theocritus, Mofchus, 2nd 
Bion. The lyric and didaétic poets, and the facerdota} col- 
leges, terminate this chapter. The following exhibits a 
new kind of objects, highly interefting in themfelves, and 
inftructive by the manner in which they are here treated. 
Thefe are the different republics, commercial, military, and 
marine eftablifhments, the naval power of the Sicilians, the ar- 
mies of the neighbouring continent, the temperature of the 
climate, the nature of the foil, the Neapolitan martne, which 
was anterior to that of the Romans, the famous harbours of that 
country, the commerce and naval force of Syracufe under its ty- 
rants, the coins and medals, and the fymbols of fertility and 
commerce. 

The fixth chapter opens with a judicious difcuffion of that 
ambiguous term and notion, Luxury; and this is followed by 
an account of the objects and caufes of Juxury in the Two Si- 
cilies. Vheir gymnattic exercifes, equeftrian proceffions, cir- 
cus, theatres, and the games called A/fici, which were celebrat- 
ed by Caligula at Syracufe, come ext intoconfideration. Cro- 
tona, Tarentum, Campania, Capua, Nola, Puteoli, Baia, 
Pompei, and Herculaneum, open a large field of defcription to 
our Author, by their theatres, amphitheatres, public games, com- 
bats of gladiators, Athlete, temples, ftatues, and many other 
objects of magnificent luxury. 

The origin of Naples is the firft thing we meet with in the 
feventh chapter; and all that the antiquaries and _philologifts 
have faid upon that fubject, is well difcuiled and digefted by our 
Author, ‘The annual gymnical combat, the quinquennial 
combat, the Neapolitan combats, called Sebafi, and the games 
of the Lampadifts, are alfo here confidered. No people were fo 
paffionately fond of public fhews as the Neapolitans, and their 
theatre was famous under the emperors. M. SIGNORELLI 
examines the double ftructure of their covered and open theatre, 
where mimic pieces, called Pitauli, and the comedies of Me- 
nander, were exhibited. 

The Greek dramatic writers in Sicily are enumerated and ap- 
preciated in the eighth chapter, Epicharmus is at the head of 
the lift, and is followed by Dinologus, Formidus, Carcinus of 
Agrigentum, and the two Philemons, of which the youngeft 
was competitor with Menander, ‘Thefe are followed by Appo- 
Jodorus Gelous, Eudoxus the fon of Agathocles, Sophron, and 
Senarchus, who compofed mimes ; Piton of Catana, and Mifon, 
a Sicilian a€tor, who invented a kind of mafque. We here fee 
tragic poetry exercifing the pens of the Sicilian tyrants; for Dio- 
nyfius I. and II., Dion, who was both a king and a philofopher, 
and the tyrant Mamercus, furnifhed the fcene with dramatic 
compofitions, and felt the infpiration of the tragic mufe. Other 
poets 
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poets of lefs note fwell this lift, which our Author, rather frau- 
dulently, adorns with the names of /fchylus and Euripides. Ie 
js true, the former, having received the mort: fication of lofing 
the prize for which he contended with Sophocles, retired in a fit 
of jealoufy from Athens, and pafled the reft of his days at the 
court of Hiero in Sicily. But the latter had no relation at all 
to that country, unlcfs we efteem as {uch the enthuhiaftic admi- 
ration with which the Sicilians read his produ€tions. The well- 
known ftory of the difperfed troops of Nicias the Athenian gene- 
ral, who obtained a fubfiftence from the Sicilians, their ene- 
mies, bystheir being able to repeat the verfes of Euripides, is a 
proof how far this admiration was carried, and does honour to 
the tafte, as well as to the generous fpirit of the Sicilians, It 
gives a fine and pleafing idea of their poetical enthutiafm., 

In the ninth chapter our Author treats of the Greek dramatic 
writers on the continent or fouth of Italy ; and in the tenth, of 
the Attelane, or mimic pieces of the Ofz. The ftate of Latin 
literature, in the time of the Roman Republic, occupies him in 
the eleventh chapter. Here we fee the improvement that the 
mimetic Ojcian poetry received from the lyric and dramatic pro- 
duCtions of Livius Andronicus, a native of Calabria; and Vir- 
cil deriving confiderable advantage to his epic ftrains, from per- 
uling the works of Eneius Nevius, a Campanian, ‘and Quin- 
tus ‘Ennius, the Redian, who compofed an epic pocm. Our 
Author enumerates the grammartans and orators with which 
Rome was furnifhed by the Two Sicilies, and concludes 
his lift with Cicero, the immortal citizen of Arpinum, who car- 
ried Roman eloquence to its higheft period. M. SIGNORELLI 
obferves moreover in this chapter (and the obfervation may be 
very juft), that the cities in the neighbourhood of Rome, which 
were inhabited by the Grecian colonies, had, probably, avery 
great influence upon the political fyftem and legiflation of the 
firft kings of that capital. He thinks, that it was rather from 
thefe cities, than from the Athenians, that the laws and maxims 
were derived, which gave vigour and folidity to the republican 
form of the Roman government, and nourifhed both the arifto- 
cratical and democratical fpirit, which had been crufhed by the 
tyranny of the Tarquins. 

In the twelfth, which is the laft chapterof this Finst Part, 
we have an account of thofe writers, who, under the frft empe- 
rors, carried Roman literature to that high degree of perfection, 
which will be an object of admiration as long as true tafte and 
genius fhall remain among men. Mott of thefe immortal 
poets, orators, and hiftorians, derived their origin from thofe 
countries of which the literary hiftory is now before us: Horace 
from Apulia, Ovid from Sulmone, Velileius Paterculus from 
Naples, Juvenal from Aquino; Titus Calpurnius, a bucolic 
poet, 
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poet, from Sicily, not to mention feveral others, whom our 
Author, wth peculizr complacence, places or draws within 
the limits of his country. 


ArT. XiV. 

Les Navires des Anciens confiderées par raport a leur Voiles, &c. i. e 
The 6hips of the Ancients, confidered with refpeé to their Sails, 
and the Ufe that might be made of them in the prefent State of 
our Marine. By M. re Rov, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Infcriptions and Bellies Lettres, &c. 8vo. pp. 240. with Cuts, 
Paris. 1°84. 

aye IS is a fupplement to a work which the learned Author 

publifhed feveral years ago*, under the title of La Marine 
des Anciens Peuples ; it contains new illuftrations of feveral things 
mentioned in that work, and fome additional views of the an- 
cient manner of building and riggipg fhips. M. ve Roy had 
formerly obferved, that. the dangers. and accidents, to which 
navigators are expoled, from unfavourable coafts, ftormy weather, 
and narrow feas, are principally owing to the imperfe@ con- 
ftruction of our fhips, which, according to him, are, in feveral 
refpects, inferior to thoie of the ancients. This feems to bea 
ftrange doctrine. M. Le Roy, however, undertakes to prove 
it over again, in the work before us, by adding new arguments 
to thofe which he had already alleged in its fupport. We think 
we fee fome of our hearts of oak grinning at the ideas of the 

French academician, as if he meant to bring them back to the 

cradle, to the firft rudiments, of their profeffion ; 3; however there 

can be no harm in hearing him, becaule it is the French marine, 
and not curs, that he propofes to improve by going back to the 
cuftoms and przétices of old times. 

The learned are not agreed about the number of fails which 
the ancients employed in their thips, nor about their forms and 
proportions : it has alfo been obferved, that fuch bulky veffels, 
navigated with oars, and but very indifferently provided with 
fails and mafts, muft have been flow, awkward, and unwieldy 
in their manceuvres. Our Author endeavours to redtify thele 
notions, which he confiders as erroneous. He dha to 
prove, that the ancients had three-mafted fhips, furnifhed with 
feveral fails, and that their navigation, flower indeed than ours, 
as they had more time to fpare than we have, was lefs com- 
plicated and dangerous, though they undertook long voyages, 
which required able mariners. The fame fhip, which by its 
fails and matts rode out the tempefts of the Euxine fea, failed 

up the Nile in calm weather, by the efforts of its rowers. 

The firft part of this work exhibits a view of the Carthaginian 
marine, pol of the ftate of naval affairs among the Romans, 
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* See Review, Vol, LVI, p. 22>. 
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from their crigin down to the deftru&tion of Carthage, and 
of the pirates that iffued forth from its ruins. Here we have 

much inveftigation and refearch relative to the five fails that came 4 
gradually into ufe during that period, and the ufe that might be 
made of them in the French marine, to which we with the 
honour of making the firft experiments in this line, if 2érial 
navigation, in which they fucceed fo remarkably, will allow 
them to ftoop fo Jow as the grofs watery element. The Periple 
of Hanno, and the expedition of Eudoxus of Cyzicum, are here 
largely defcribed by our Author; but this defcription, though 
it be entertaining, by painting in a lively manner the new and 

awful afpects of Nature, that aftonifhed thefe early navigators, 
yet it does not furnifh light fufficient to confirm our Author’s 
favourite hypothefis. 

We refer the reader to the work before us for an account of 
the information which M. Le Roy derived from fome ancient 
paintings, with refpect to two kinds of fails employed by the 
ancients, the one fquare, the other triangular ; and for the in- 
ductions he draws from feveral paflages of ancient authors, with 
refpect to the manner of ufing them. The triangular fails feem . 
to him to have been moft generally employed : “they are called 
Latin fails in the French galleys, where they are ftill in ufe. 
As the French gallies are more or lefs formed on the model of 
the galleys of the ancients, our Author concludes, that triangular 
fails were in general ufe among the Carthaginian and Roman 
navigators. 

Whatever evidence may be found, by abler judges, to ac- 
company our Author’s difcuffions, his erudition feems to us fu- 
perior to his method of reafoning, However, to erudition and 
reafoning he has added experiments ; and therefore, after hearing 
him, we are invited to fee him, and alfo, as we fuppofe, per- 
mitted to look after him. He has made feveral trials of the pof- 
fibility and expediency of fubftituting, in feveral vediels, the Latin 
fails in the place of thofe which are now in ufe. His firft at- 
tempts of this kind were made in a {mall veflel or canoe, con- 
ftructed for the purpofe, and navigated with Latin fails between 
Paris and Choify. He afterwards went to Rouen, to carry on 
his operations on a larger fcale, and to fee if he could not con- 
trive a method of fitting thefe fails to trading veflels, and even to 
privateers, frigates, and advice-boats. The experiments that 
were made on this occafion, by him, and feveral fhip-captains, 
are circumftantially related at the end of the firft part. 

In the fecond part, our Author treats of the marine of the 
Romans, beginning with the expeditions of Julius Czfar into 
Britain, and ending with the fall of the Weltern Empire. 
He alfo gives, in this part of his work, a diftinct and particular 
account of the fails in modern fhips, of different rates and kinds, 
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points out their qualities and defects, makes feveral reflections 
on their form, fize, and effeét, and indicates the changes and 
improvements by which the Latin fails might be brought to far- 
ther degrees of perfection. He thinks, that by fubitituting thefe 
latter in the place of thofe now in ufe, the labour of the failors 
would be diminifhed, the danger attending feveral evolutions 
and manazuvres be removed, and that fhips would be lefs ex. 
pofed to overfet, and, in many cafes, be preferved from fhip- 
wreck. M. ve Roy alfo propofes different methods of render- 
ing the hold of trading veflels proof againft rottennefs and de- 
cay ; and thefe methods deferve attention, nay trial, particularly 
in a period of fcience where almoft every thing is fubjected to 
the decifion of experiment. ‘This is all that the learned acade- 
mician defires: he wifhes that his theory may be examined by 
the touchftone of experience, and ftand or fall by the refult of 
well-direCied trials. 

At this moment of time there is fcarcely any fubje& or any 
book into which the zéroftatic balloons wil! not find admittance 
fome way or other; but it was natural to think that they would 
find an eafy paflage into the fpeculations and refearches of our 
ingenious Author: and the ufes to which he would render them 
fub/ervieat, feem tous among the moft rational and folid that 
have been yet thought of, The only queftion is, Whether they 
will accurately anfwer the purpofes he mentions? One of thefe 
is, to prelerve the fhips of a fleet from the diftrefs and calamities 
to which they are expofed by difperfion. A balloon, retained 
by acord, and fent up with a light, might ferve as a fignal of 
dijlre/s, or for re-union, or for notice of the ftate and fuccefs of 
thofe who are fent into creeks or bays in unknown lands to 
make difcoveries. Our Author thinks that it might alfo be ufed 
in calm weather, to obferve the currents at fea, and to eftimate 
their velocity. But we were more particularly entertained with 
his propofal to employ itas a fail, when the wind is fair, in {mall 
veflels that may have loft fome of their mafts, or in boats that 
go up rivers, or traverfe lakes: a variety of cafes are alleged, 
in which this ufe of one or more aéroftatic machines might an- 
{wer good purpofes 5 and our academician thinks that they might 
frequently obtain a favourable gale, by their elevation above 
thole regions where the direction of the wind is changed or in- 
tercepted by accidental caufes. He, moreover, obferves, that on 
lakes and rivers, boats of the leaft fize, which would be overfet 
by ordinary fails, even of the fmalleft dimenfions, would fup- 
port the direction of balloon-fails of any fize, and fkim over the 
watery furface under their attraction with the greateft velocity. 
Trials of this kind might be made; and fuch trials would give 
the balloon: bufinefs a more folid afpect than it exhibits at pre- 
fent, in its application to the amufement of gentlemen and ladies. 
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ArT. XV. 
Hiftoire Phyfique, Morale, Civile, &c. i. € A Natural, Moral, Civil, 
and Political Hiitory of ancient and modern Ruffia. By M. ve 


Crerc, &c. Vol. II. of the Ancient Hiftory. 4to. pp. 584. 
with 24 Portraits of the Sovereigns of Ruflia, and 5 Plates with 
Coins. Paris. 1783. 
AVING given our readers fome idea * of the two firft vo- 
lumes of ‘this work, which treat feparately of the ancient 
and modern hiftory of the Ruffien Empire, we proceed to the 
volume now before us, the third of the work, but the fecond of 
the ancient Ruffian hiftory, which it brings to a conclufion. Two 
volumes more are expected, which will continue and complete 
the modern biftory. 

We obferved, in our account of the preceding volumes, that 
M. Le CLerc, by his acquaintance with the Ruffian literature 
and language, and his interefting connections with men of the 
firft diftinction in rank and letters in that empire, was uncome- 
monly qualified for the tafk he had undertaken, and that both his 
capacity and his means of information were adapted to infpire 
confidence in him as an hiftorian: and this obfervation is con 
firmed by feverai facts, which we meet with among the intro- 
ductory reflexions prefixed to this volume. He has been obliged 
to be explicit on this head, on account of the attempts made by 
a rival hiftorian, M. L’Eve/que, to diminifh the reputation of the 
work before us, by fome critical remarks, which are here animad- 
verted upon with great freedom. ‘The aggreflor and the re- 
peller are both chargeable with a degreee of afperity, which we 
are always forry to fee taking place among men of letters: but 
we cannot help diftinguifhing between the demerit of the pro- 
voker and the provoked, on the prefent occafion. M. L’Evefque 
might have expected what he has met with. 

This volume exhibits a lively picture of the inward commo- 
tions in Ruffia, the fluctuating ftate of the fovereign power 
which was tran{mitted fucceffive! ly from one competitor to an- 
other, by dint of arms, and the fhocking fcenes of treachery 
and bloodfhed, that were repeated with a difmal and difgufting 
uniformity, until the Tartar hordes rufhed in upon this divided 
people, and changed the calamities they fuffered from the ambition 
of their rival princes, into a ftate of degradation and fervitude. 
This was the natural courfe of things. Exhaufted by internal 
wars, they had neither union nor vigour to oppofe to external 
invaders. Each competitor for empire fought the protection 
of the Tartars, to be confirmed in the pofleffion ot his ter- 
ritories, and to be enabled to ufurp thofe of his rivals; and 

* See Appendix to our LXVIIIth volume, p. 571; alfo to our 
LXXXth, p- 561; and our Number for Augult lait, 
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thus they fucceffively fubmitted to their invaders, and referved 
to themfelves no liberty but that of deftroying one another, 
Even the hiftories of civilized nations exhibit fcenes, objeéts, 
and characters that are painful to the reader, whofe fenfe of 
juftice, and whofe feelings of humanity have not been degraded 
and hardened by ambition, avarice, and luxury; what then can 
we expect from the hiftory of a barbarous people ? Accordingly, 
we have gone with laffitude, difguft, and dejection, often 
awakened into horror, through a great part of the volume before 
us. Now and then we have been relieved, for a moment, by the 
appearance of fome virtues that looked like tranfitory meteors 
in a dark and agitated fky; and, frequently, the moral reflec. 
tions of our hiftorian and guide have given us fome temporar 

gleams of fatisfaction. Bur, after all, from the twelfth to the 
end of the fixteenth century, it is a fad bufinefs! The new 
fcene that arofe afterwards, belongs to the modern hiftory of 
Ruffia, and will come under our confideration in its place and 
turn. 

One of the important events, contained in this volume, is the 
invafion of the Tartars ; and this furnifhes M. re CLERC with 
the fubjeét of a large digreffion, concerning the origin, antiquity, 
and hiftory of that fierce and warlike people, who inhabited the 
plains that lie between the Cafpian fea and the Eaftern ocean, 
A Tartar hiftorian, named Aboulzhazi, one of the defcendants of 
Gengis-Kan, is his guide in this very uncertain field of invefti- 
gation. By carrying up to father Adam the Tartar line, this 
hiftorian, and his annals, mu(ft appear to many of our readers in 
a queftionable fhape. We know nothing of the literature or the 
writings of the Tartars before the conquefts of Gengis-Kan, in 
the twelfth century ; and it feems to have been at that period 
that they began to be ambitious of the glory of a remote origin 
asa people. But to trace it up to Adam, unlefs they could 
prove that Noah was a Tartar, is furely ridiculous. On the 
other hand, it is certain that the Tartars, being evidently de- 
fcended from the Scythians, are a very ancient people; and 
though their favage and vagabond manner of life was not favour- 
@ble to their keeping regular annals, yet there is a particular 
circumftance in the cuftoms of that people, which might, more of 
Jefs, contribute to afcertain their antiquity: for all the Tartars 
(as our Author obferves), of whatever diftriét or religion they 
may be, have a diftin& knowledge of the Armaks, or tribes from 
which they defcend, and tran{mit, moft carefully, the memory of 
this defcent, from generation to generation. 

M. te CLerc’s account of the Tartars (or Tatars as he calls 
them) is curious. He obtained the information on which it is 
founded, from two princes and feveral Mourzas of that nation. 
Their origin is the fame with that of the ancient Turks; and 
Turk 
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Turk was the general denomination of this people until the time 
that Gengis- Kan made himfelf mafter of the north of Afia; 
nay, they ftill retain this title among themfelves, though, after the 
period now mentioned, the neighbouring nations give to all their 
tribes the general appellation of Tartars. The term horde, ace 
cording to another obfervation of our Author, does not fignify 
properly a tribe; it denotes a tribe aflembled, either to march 
againft the enemy, or for other political reafons. Befides what 
may be learned from their hiftory and traditions, the ftandard or 
colours of the refpective tribes form a diftinétive mark, whereby 
each Tartar knows the tribe to which he belongs. ‘Thefe marks 

of diftinétion confift of a piece of Chinefe linen, or other co- 
loured ftuff, fufpended on a lance, twelve feet in length, among 
the Pagan Tartars. The Mahometan Vartars write upon their 
ftandards the name of God, in the Arabic language. ‘lhe Kal- 
moucs and the Mongul ‘Tartars, diftinguifh theirs by the name 
of fome animal; and, as all the branches or divifions of a tribe 
preferve always the figure drawn upon the ftandard of that 
tribe, adding only the particular denomination of each branch, 
thofe ftandards anfwer the purpofe of a genealogical table or tree, 
by which each individual knows his origin and defcent. 

Our Author relates the conquefts of Gengis-Kan (or Tchin- 
guis-Kan, as he calls him) in thofe regions which form at this 
day the Afiatic part of the Ruffian empire as alfo of his fon 
Batou Sazgin, who made himfelf mafter of fouthern Ruffia, and 
peopled it with Tartar colonies, which are now confounded 
with the Ruffians. Long and heavily did the Tartar yoke gall 
the necks of this miferable nation. It was, however, at length 
alleviated by the divifions that arofe among thele warlike inva- 
ders. Itis eafy to perceive, that, in defcribing this difmal and 
horrid period of the Ruffian hiltory, M. te Crerc has been, 
as he fays himfelf, nearly in the cafe of a wearied, dejected, 
and difvufted sraveller , who, wandering from defart to defart, 
through fcenes of blood and carnage, f.es nothing around him 
but carcafes andruins, without knowing where he is going, not 
where thefe (cenes of horror will end, Accordingly, when he 
gets down to the middle of the fifteenth century, the epocha of 
the decline of the Tartars and of the accefion of Ivan ILL. (Va- 
fiitewitz 1.) to the throne, he fits down aud breathes, and look= 
ing about him for fome cotemporary fcenes and objects to diver- 
fify his ftory, he exhibits the political ftate of Greece, of north- 
ern and fouthern Afia, and of Rudia, at this period. We grant 
indeed, that our Author has been obliged to tell flortes painful 
to humanity, in his hiftorical progrefs ; but are they equal to 
the horrors of ancient Pagan hittory, even in the civilized 
periods of Perfia, Greece, and Egypt, undera Darius Ochus, an 
Alexander, and ‘his fucceflurs, the Seleucides and the Ptolemies ? 
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Our Ruffians, rough and rude as they were, would gain in point 
of decency nee humanity by the comparifon.—B ut let us go on, 
Ivan III. afcended the throne in 1462. Our Author finds 
a remarkable conformity between his chara&ter and that of 
Charles V. of France, furnamed the Wife, and carries on the 
parallel in even the minuteft points of comparifon. This, we 
think, is rather making too free with the laws of hiftorical com- 
pofition, which, inftead of its natural progreffive motion, gets 
here into a zig-zag walk, and brings upon the fcene two prin- 
cipal characters, one of whieh has no bufinefs there. But it 
was a relief to our hiftorian to breathe a little French air in his 
courfe; and probably he ‘thought that it would be fuch to his 
readers. It was certainly, at leaft, a relief to us to fee Ivan III, 
holding the fceptre, as we were glad to fee it in the hand of a 
man. The noble fpirit, the conftancy, prudence, capacity, and 
penetration of this excellent prince, attracéted the love and re- 
fpect of the nation. Wife in the cabinet, intrepid in the field, 
judicious in the choice of his minifters and generals, he reftored 
order and difcipline among the Ruffian troops. He difengaged 
Ruoffia from the Tartar yoke, fubdued the kingdom of Cazan, 
made himfelf mafter of the republic of Novogorod, and carried 
on along war againft the Poles. His name was refp Ged far 
beyond the limits of his dominions. He received at Mofcow, 
ambaffidors from the Emperor of Germany, the Sultan of Con- 
ftantinople, the kings of Poland and Denmark, and the repub- 
lic of Venice. He reftored internal order and ceconomy through. 
out his territories, to fuch a degree, that the people were en- 
abled to contribute with eafe, and, confequently, without mur- 
muring, to the fupport of Government. In fhort, if our Au- 
thor has not greatly exaggerated the wifdom, prudence, mildnefs, 
and magnanimity_ of Ivan III., he was certainly one of the 
greateft princes of the Ruffian, or, indeed, of any other nation. 
But it was not given to that age of barbarifm (and to what 
age is it given?) to havea fucceffion of fuch princes. After a 
reign of “forty- -three years, during which Ivan III. difplayed 
the virtues and abilities of a great and good prince, he was fuc- 
ceeded nethe by his fon IvANIV, a child, only 
three years old, whofe government is reprefented by the Rufien 
hiftorians under the moft hideous colours. M. Le Crierc 
feems difpofed to confider thefe reprefentations as much exag- 
gerated, and does a1 that he can to foften the colouring of thofe 
hiftorians, whofe accounts had been too much influenced and 
embittered by perfonal refentment. It appears, upon the —— 
that Ivan’s * reign was a motley mixture of equity and in 





~ * We follow throughout the Ruffian orthography in proper names, 
and write Jvaz iniiead of Fobn, and Foedor inkead of Theodore, and 
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juftice, of barbarifm and clemency. This prince was, by nae 
ture, endowed with fuch corporeal and intelle€tual powers, as 
are peculiar, fays our Author, to extraordinary men: He had 
ftrength of sg Sa agility, latent genius, judgment, a love of 
aier ae difcipline, and a natural firmnefs and intrepidity of 
mind: but the examples of corrupt favourites, and the barbae 
rifm and brutality of ignorant preccptors, dialled the fruits that 
might have been expected from fuch promifing qualities. Nothiag 
can prefent more ftriking contrafts, than the diffcrent periods of 
the reign of this prince. At one time, we fee the mercilefs 
cefpotifm of his favourites, wallowing in debauchery and bleod, 
marking their fteps by rapes and murders, and glory: ig in the 
extremes of diMfolution and barbarity ; whil le neither the voice 
of humanity, the cries of innocence, nor the imprecations of 
an enraged people, could awaken Ivan from the delicions ftate of 
sard-heartednefs and infenfibility, into yee he had been 
thrown by the indulgence of his pafions. At a: rid time, we 
fec him loved and refpeéted on account of his c! emency "and 
tice, doing great things, reforming the old Ruffian a 
‘tring bounds to the venality and extortions of his officers, and 
diftinguifhed by the wifdom of his government at home, and the 
Jufre and importance of his conquefts abroad. But it feems, 
that Ruffia was indebted for this change to the influence of his 
confort Anaflafia, after whofe death Ivan fell back into the 
vices he had contracted in his early education. We have here 
alfo, again, a parallel drawn be:ween this prince and Lewis XI, 

of Krance—par nobile fratrum. It is painful to think, that 
either of the two fhould have his fellow ; and it is one of the 
diftreffing circumftances of hiftory, that it fo often exhibits to 
us ona throne, an object which would be more fuitably placed 
in a houfe of corre@tion. This was nearly the fate of thefe 
two monarchs; for Jvan ended his days in a monaftery, and 
Lewis in an old folitary caftle. 

There were, indeed, ftrange contradiciions in the character 
of exch of thefe princes ; and this circumftance can only enable 
us to reconcile the hiftorian with himfelf, when he tells us in 
one place, that Lewis XI. loved juttice, and took care to have 
it impartially adminiftered ; and in another, that he had above 
four thoufand perfons cruelly put to death, moft of them with- 
out any trial or form of law ; and that he feafted his eyes with 
thefe horrid executions. However that may be, abundant uni- 
formity and confiftency appeared in the character of Forpor I. 
the laft prince of the race of Rourik, which had furnifhed Ruf- 
fia with fifty-two fovereigns, fuch as they were, during the 
fpace of 736 years. ‘This hero pafied the eleven years of his in- 

glorious reign in bell-ringing ; and had he lived among us, 


would have been an excellent hand at a bob- major. By his 
Nn 4 death, 
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death, which was natural, and the aflaffination of his brother 
Demetrius, Boris Godounof found his way to the throne, and was 
crowned in 1599. A falfe Demetrius,in the perfon of a Monk, 
who gave himfelf out for the fon of Ivan, contefted the title of 
Boris, and was fupported by the palatine of Sendomir, whofe 
daughter he married, in confzquence of the intrigues of the 
ae who engaged the Pope in the caufe of this pretender, 

oris dying, is fucceeded by his fon Foedor; while the falfe 
Demetrius is proclaimed Czar by the infurgents, and is aftere 
wards maliacrsd. Here we have a new fcene of tumult and 
bloodfhed, exiidited by the ambition of feveral great families, 
who afpire after the Ruffian feeptre: Choufki fucceeds Deme- 
trius ; and after his death, the Ruffians, who groaned for fome 
time under the calamiiies of civil commotions, and the fhock 
of contending factions, turned their eyes tothe RoMANOFs, who 
were allied to their ancient fovcreigns, and from them the pre- 
fent reigning family defcend, | 

At the end of the dynafty, concluded by the death of Foedor 
J, our Author employs a whole bock in an hiftorical account 
of the Kofacks of the Borifthenes, the Don, and of Siberia, 
who are much more civilized and much better inftruéted than in 
formertimes. This is an interefting part of the volume before 
us; and the accounts of M. ue CLerc may be the more de- 
pended upon, as he lived fome time among that people, and ac- 
companied their Hetman in feveral of his excurfions and travels, 
The relation of the conquefts they made in the northern parts 
of Afia, under their chief ‘ermak, are curious, and they are taken 
from the journal of Sava-jefinef, who followed this conqueror. 
Our Author is indebted for the knowledge of this journal to 
Cyprian, Archbifhop of Siberia, who wrote the hiftory of this 
conqueft from the memoirs of Jefimof. In general, M. Le 
Crerc has drawn his materials from the beft fources. He de- 
rived abundant and important information relative to the ancient 
hiftory of Ruffia, from prince Scherbatof, and the privy-coun- 
fellor Sabakin. The former compofed, for his ufe, a correét 
fummary of the hiftory of Ruffia, from Rourik to the reign of 
Foedor 1. the fon of Ivan; and the latter furnifhed him with 
voluminous extracts from the Ruffian chronicles, the manu- 
{cripts in the archives, the ancient patriarchal library, and the 
genealogical books ; and feveral other perfons in high office, 
augmented with the moft gracious condefcenfion the number 
of his materials, and removed his doubts on various points of the 
Ruffian hiftory. 

We find, at the end of this volume, a piece entitled, Hi/foria 
Numifmatica Imperii Ruffici. This piece contains an abridg- 
ment of the Ruffian annals, extraéts from thefe annals, and 
alfo the fepennoi knigui, i. €. books of degrees or parentage, it 
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fhew how nearly the princes, whofilled the Ruffian throne, 
were allied to each other by the ties of blood or afhinity. We 
find alfo here the names of great men, princes, czars, and 
cities, which coined money, with the epocha of the different 
coins. All this forms a feries of proofs, that afcertain the Ruf- 
fian chronology, and place the relations of our Author beyond 
the reach of fcepticifm. 

M. Le CLERC, on his return to France, obtained the honour 
of prefenting to the king the moft valuable books, manu- 
{cripts, charts, medals, coins, and antiquities, that he had collect~ 
ed in Ruffia; which now enrich the royal library, and the dif- 
ferent collections that are defigned for the inftruétion of the Public, 


ArT. XVI. 

Difcours fur cette Queftion, &c. 1. e. A Difcourfe Concerning the 
Queftion, Whether the age of Aucustus ought to be preterred 
to that of Lewis XIV. with refpect to Literature and Science? 
By the Count p’ALBon *, Member of the greateft part of the Eu- 
ropean Academies. 8vo, 1784. 

y PERE comes forth again M. p’ALBoN, with a new and 
{ lively production, in which he folves a queftion of a nice 

kind, and which is proper to furnifh a very interefting difcuf- 

fion. He decides the point in fixty-fix pages ; but we apprehend 
he will be deemed more fhort than pithy by the more inftru@ed 
part of his readers. In the general term of the age of Auguftus, 
he comprehends the reigns of Julius Cze'ar, Auguftus, and half 
of the reign of Tiberius, which take in a period of 118 years; 
and the age of Lewis XIV. is here ftretched out to the end of 
the reign of his fucceflor. It is certain, that the two princely 
competitors here brought upon the fcene, were both patrons of 
learning and, learned men, more efpecially of wits and poets ; 
and it appears alfo, that the protection they granted to the 
mufes and the fciences, originated nearly from the fame motive, 
the defire of having their exploits /ung or faid by bards and hifto- 
rians. We fha!l not follow our Author ftep by ftep in this 
delicate and ambiguous line of comparifon, but fhall only take 

notice of their refule ; the book is {mall, may be bought for a 

fhilling, and therefore fuch as are defirous of fuller information, 

may eafily purchafe it. 

One of the firft things that furprifed us in this pamphlet, 
was to fee the age of Lewis XIV. deemed equal to that of 
AuGustTus, with reipect to epic poetry, without going out of the 
French territories to find a rival to Virgil. Milton certainly 
would have kicked up his heels, but, furely, Voltaire, allowing 
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* ‘This Gentleman’s former writings have figured in feveral of our 
preceding Appendixes. For his lait Work, fee Appendix to our 
Sixty-eighth yolume, p. 582, 
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to his Henriade all the applaufe it deferves, was not worthy to 
be his colour-grinder. Aeuffeau is alfo made here to go f{nacks 
with Horace, and to divide with him the lyric prize:~—if he 
came in for a third, it might be granted him, for he is un- 
doubtedly fublime in his ideas, rich in expreffion, elegant and 
harmonious in his verfification, and happy and brilliant in his 
imagery, in all which Horace is his match; but much his fupe- 
rior in amenity, delicacy, variety, philofophy, and attic falt. 
Equality, again, affirms our Author in /atirical compofition : 
well, here, oileau, indeed, faves him from heavy cenfure. Yet 
Boileau, after all, did not laugh vice out of countenance, with 
fuch good-humoured pleafantry and infinuating reproach as the 
Roman fatirift. We cannot fay we are better fatisfied with the 
footing of equality in which he places the two ages in quettion, 
with refpedt to pafforal voctry, rhetoric, and epiftolary writing. He 
is, however, obliged to acknowledge the fuperiority of the Au- 
guftan age with reipe& to didactic poetry, and the e/eguence of the 
bar; though to this latter article he pretixes a perhaps, which ex- 
prefies the painful ftruggle of national vanity againft overpower 
ing truth. We will not contradict our Author, when he gives 
the palm in tragedy and comedy to the dramatic poets of the age 
of Lewis, With refpect to the former, we cannot even enter 
into a comparifon, as the works of Pollio, the only tragic writer 
of the Auguftan age, have not come down to our times, and 
there is no.age that would not have derived a high degree of 
luftre from the dramatic productions of Corneille and Racine. It 
was only a Shakefpeare, that could furpafs the energy, the ve- 
hemence and fublimity of the former ; and no tragic poet ever 
equalled the latter in grace, eloquence, fine tafle, exquifite 
judgment, and harmonious numbers. Crebillon had great 
powers in tragedy, efpecially in exhibiting fcenes of terror, 
which he, however, exaggerated ; and Voltaire deferves a high 
rank among the favourites of the tragic mufe. So that here, 
the comparifon is entirely in favour of the age of the French Au- 
guftus, and the fame may be faid with refpedt to comedy. 

That the age of Lewis furpafled that of Aucustus in hif- 
tory, jurifprudence, and political fcience, our Author pofitively 
affirms ; and we mutt pofitively deny, until we are better in- 
formed. As to dialeéfics, mathematics, and philology , they have 
certainly gained ground, and rifen to high degrees of improve- 
ment. It is alfo certain, that modern times have furnifhed vari- 
ous kinds of compofitions, of which the ancients (as far as 
we know) had no idea; nor is it to be doubted, that in the age 
of Lewis, philofophers and philologifts increafed and multiplied 
much beyond the literary population of the Auguftan age, great- 
ly replenifhed the bookfeller’s fhops, and extended far and wide 


the furface of {cience, 
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ArT. XVII. 
Verbandeling Raakende, i.e. The Third Volume of TeyreEr’s Prize- 
Diffrtations, foncluded. 
N our laft Appendix, we gave an account of the two firft 
differtations in this volume, whofe authors are Profeffor 
Facaras and D;. Mactaine, The other two come now 
into confideration. 

The third, which is the produdlion of an anonymous writer, 
is a very fenfible difcourfe, It may well be thought, that he has 
gone over a part of the fame ground that was trod by bis come 
petitors; but there are different methods of going over the 
fame ground ; and as in argumentation, as well as in painting, 
objects may acquire a greater or Je{s advantageous light from 
the manner in which they are placed ; fo it is often bath in- 
ftructive and interefting to fee fimilar thoughts or arguments 
treated by different perfons. It is certain, that with reipect to 
ideas as well as words, the influence of pofition on the perception 
of truth is great and luminous. But however judicious our 
Author’s oblervations may be, we do not think they derive any 
remarkable illumination from the manner in which they are pree 
fented. It may be proper, neverthelels, to give our readers fome 
idea of his manner of proceeding. 

The effence of liberty, according to him, confifts in this, 
that the moral agent is the author of his actions, and that action 
is free, which he, by his own internal power, by his own deter- 
mination, has refolved to perform, and has actually brought inte 
execution. More particularly, a free action fuppofes the fol- 
lowing requifites,—that the agent exerts in it his own power— 
that, previoufly to the action, he has itin his power not to act, 
or to act otherwiie; that the management of the powers of acting 
are his own work ; and he is not, in acting, paffively fubjected 
to the influence of any caufe or peng of action out of him- 
felf. Inother words, liberty is the faculty by which the moral 
agent wills effectua lly, or exerts silive volitions. This account 
of liberty is illuftrated and afcertained by various examples; and 
our Author draws a line of diftingtion between thofe actions 
that are undertaken in confequence of the previous ufe of rea- 
fon in deliberation and choice, and thofe into which a perfon is 
hurried with precipitation, by the mere impreflions of external 
objects. In the latter, the exertions are rather paflive than 
active. 

So far our Author agrees with thofe who maintain, what is 
called, a liberty of indifference; but after revolving thus far with 
them, around this intricate fubject, he flies off in a tangent, 
and gets at fuch a diftance from them, that it 1s impoflible they 


{hould ever meet again. For he confiders men, as in fome cafes, 
neceflarily 
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neceflarily determined to att or refolve by the conftitution of 
their nature, and, of confequence, not always free. But thefe 
cafes do. not deftroy liberty, fince they only take place in thofe 

eneral laws which give rife to general propenfities and averfions, 
and thefe do not affect or diminifh the liberty of particular 
actions. For example, nature has, by a general law, formed 
the human fpecies with a propentity towards pleafure, and an 
averfion to pain. ‘This general propenfity forms a general refo- 
Jution or purpofe to purfue the one and to avoid the other: in 
this general propenfity and averfion, and the general refolu- 
tions which they occafion, man is not free; but in the choice of 
one particular pleafure in preference to another, and in the deter- 
mination to avoid certain evils, on condition of fubmitting to 
others, freedom or active volition may be exerted; or, in other 
words, liberty is difplayed in the deliberate and effectual choice 
of particular objects. 

Not only propenfities arifing from general laws of nature, but 
alfo particular inftin&ts, and particular ftates of body and mind, 
nay whatever takes away or diminifhes confiderably the ufe of 
reafon and the power of deliberating, affeét liberty, and dimi- 
nifh or deftroy it according to the degree of their influence. It 
is not the abufe, but the non-ufe of reafon and deliberation that 
takes away liberty, according to our Author. We fhall take 
the example of Hercules placed between virtue and fenfual plea- 
fure, to illuftrate his idea. Had the hero, intoxicated by the al- 
Jurements of the latter, thrown himfelf into her arms without 
deliberation, or any examination of the merits of her rival, his 
action would not have been free; but, if he had given her the 
preference after a /ferious deliberation, his aét would not have 
been deftitute of liberty, in the philofophical and juridical fenfe 
of that term, though in its praéfical and moral fenfe we {hall 
Jook upon him as a flave *, 

Our Author next proceeds to fhew, that though every action 
has its caw/e, this forms no objection againft liberty, as the cau/fe 
of the moral aétion refides in the agent, and has no power but 
what he gives it. This point having been fully treated in the 
preceding diflertation, we fhall not enlarge upon it here. But 
the greateft difficuliies, that the affertors of liberty have to en- 
counter, arife, as our Author thinks, from the influence of ex- 
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* It was, therefore, inaccurate to annex the epithet moral to Lie 
berty, in the Prize-queftion of Teyler; becaufe the proper fenfe of 
Moral Liberty is predominant virtue : they ought to have faid, ‘* tha? 
Liberty that ccn{titates man a Moral Agent or an accountable Being.” 
A bad Man, is ffill a Moral or accountable Agent, but he is not 
poflefied of Moral Liberty, Perhaps in the Dutch language, the 
expreflion may be right. 
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ternal objects upon human actions, and from the prefcience and 
pre-ordination of the Deity, relative to the whole fyftem of the 
univerfe and its component parts. Several good, though com- 
mon things, are faid upon this part of the argument; but they 
are not mafterly enough to filence the batteries of the Neceflari- 
ans. Thefe latter, indeed, generally fire only with powder; but 
we think that our Author fometimes indifcreetly furnifhes them 
with dall. He alfo anticipates on the fecond part of his difcourfe, 
which is defigned to prove, that Man is actually free, according 
to the fenfe of that term above ftated. 

In this fecond part, our Author Jabours the point with great 
induitry, and an uncommon profufion of examples and argue 
ments. One of the chief merits of his reafoning is, that it feems 
rather derived from careful meditation, than from his extentive 
reading ; and meditation furely is the beft, the pureft fource of 
information on this intricate fubject. 

After having proved that the mere impreffions of external and 
vifible objeGls have no power to produce action, but what they 
receive from the inward difpofitions and judgment of the mind, 
he fhews, that the pretended neceflity, which is faid to bind 
even the mind’s operations, is chimerical. None will deny that 
the power of deliberating exifts in all men; and wherever deli- 
beration takes place, it eflentially fuppofes a power of doing or 
omitting the action, which is the object of it. ‘This is a dictate 
of common fenfe, againft which all the fophiftry of the necefla- 
rians mutt break in froth. To deliberate about doing an action, 
of which either the ex:ftence or non-exiftence is inevitable, is 
an abfurdity. Again, judging, in its nature, is an exertion of 
activity, and coniequently of liberty. We mult judge, indeed, 
according to the qualities of the obje&ts as they appear to us; 
but judyment is not, however, like a mirror, which receives 
paflively the impreffions of the objects; for in the exertion of 
judgment, the miad compares and combines, and no external 
object can have any part in, or influence on, fuch operations, 
This argument was amply difcufled by Mefirs. Pap pz FaGas 
ras and MAcLaINg, in the two preceding difcourfes, and we 
fee no new lights caft upon it in our Author’s reafoning. One of 
the beft difcuffions in this piece is that where our Author fhews 
that paffions and habits, which have become fo invincible ina 
certain period of their progrefs, as to deftroy liberty, and to ren 
der certain actions inevitable, were neither invincible nor irre- 
fiftible at any earlier period, and that they only became fo by 
the faule of the agent, who might have oppofed their progrefs 
by fuch a ule of reafon, judgment, and ferious confideration, 
as was evidently in his power. So that the prefent neceflity of 
certain actions forms no folid objection againft the liberty of the 


agent, who brought himfelf to that neceility by the voluntary 
none 
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non-ufe of the power and the means that might have enabled him 
to prevent it. “That every action has its caute, and this caufe a 
precediny caufe, and fo on through the whole feries, that pre- 
ceded the action, is here fhewn to be a palpable fophifm ; fince, 
previous to the exiftence of each of thefe pretended caufes, there 
was a Jatcnt power in the agent of preventing its becoming a 
caufe by a proper ufe of his reafon. And, indeed, the foundeft 
decifions of human juftice in the condemnation and punifhment 
of offenders, are founded upon this principle. Our Author illuf- 
trates and enforces this principle with great ftrength of reafon- 
ing; and we cannot help thinking, that if his reafoning is 
falfe, a judge and jury ought rather to hang the dottle, which 
excited the drunken murderer to {tab his neighbour, than the 
murderer himfelf, 

It has been alleged, that the moral charafters and condu& of 
men depend much on the examples that have been fet before 
them, and the ciicumltances in which they have been placed; 
and the influence of thefe examples and circumftances has been 
confidered as incompatible with human liberty. But how are 
men influenced by example? Not by conftraint and external 
force, but by choice, imitation, and reafoning ; and all thefe are 
exertions of our active powcrs, and confequently free and volun- 
tary acts of the mind. And as to circumitances, they are objeéts 
of confideration, comparifon, judzment, and reafoning, and thus 
give exercife to liberty, inftead of reftraining it. Befides, how 
different is the conduct of perfons educated in the fame families, 
the fame circumftances, and who have, at leaft for a long {pace 
of time, had perpetually the fame examples before their eyes ? 
Our Author has treated this matter with more attention than the 
objection deferves ; but his obfervations are fenfible, and fhew 
a confiderable praciica) knowledge of human nature. 

All thefe reafoninges are loaded with a prodigality of repeti- 
tions that may fatigue acute readers, but may, at the fame time, 
render his difcuffions more palpable and ftriking to thofe who 
are flower of comprehenfion, and not much accuftomed to meta~ 
phyfical intricacies, ‘Ivhey are followed by an elegant fketch of 
the rife and progre{s of liberty in the human mind. Here our 
Author follows man from his birth, in his progrefs from fimple 
fenfations to memory, from memory to the dawn of reafon and 
judgment, the parents of liberty, and from thence to the matu- 
rity of his faculties and powers; and illuftrates, by this philofo- 
phical tablature of the progrefs of the mind, the reafoning and 
principles contained in his diflertation. It is terminated by a 
very fingular dialogue between God Almighty and Dr. Dopp, 
which called to our remembrance a dialogue of Lucian on the 
fame fubje&t. The Doétor makes ufe of the old fponge for blot- 
ting out moral accounts current (which our friend Dr. Prieflley 
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has lately put into fuch nice repair), and excufes his profligacy 
before the Supreme Judge, upon the plea of neceffity. “The con- 
ference is pretty long; but the anfwer made from the tribunal, 

though juft and equitable, is fo circumftantial, minute, and fa- 
miliar, thatit would do better in the mouth of a fenfible and vir- 
tuous Curate, than where it is place d; not to mention, that the 
antagonifts of human liberty will draw advantage from the very 


al? 


unguarded paflage that concludes this ftrange dialogue. 
The fourth a ‘Taft differtation on this tubjed w as compofed 
by'the Rev. Mr. Van pen Boscu, a candid and able writer, 
but who expatiates, we think, in too large a field, in his difcuf- 
fion of the important queftion propofed. In a fhort preface 
to his difcourfe, he tells us, that he had formerly thoughe 
much upon the fubject of liberty, without being able to come to 
a decifion that fatisfied him fully. He was fenfible, that many 
plaufible things had been faid by thofe who are of opinion, that 
the willis necefJarily determined by motives ; but, as he could not 
reconcile this hypothefis with the accountable chara&ter of a morah 
agent, nor with the natural and univerfa! feelings of confcience, 
he did not dare to adopt it, and therefore thought it the wifeft and 
fafe: part to put an end to his inveftigations, and content him- 
felf with a certain kind of implicit belief, that man is a free agente 
“ But (Jays he) my curiolity was excited anew by the controverfy 
‘¢ that has been lately carried on in England, on this fubject, in 
‘* which the celebrated PRIESTLEY has, with great acutenefs, 
“* maintained the doctrine of philofophical neceffity, and defended 
“ it againft the objections of able and eminent antagonitts * 
- Very little light, however, did I obtain from this decent and 
- friendly conteft, Dr. PrRizsTLey feemed to me always, or 
“¢ at leaft for the moft part, to keep his ground; but his bold 
*¢ plain-dealing, and his Jaudable manner of going on undaunte- 
* edly (or reafoning through thick and thin), makes him avow 
** and adopt certain confequences, deducible from his principles, 
“© which are too hard for me to digeft.” We advife this worthy 
man to go and fteel his /fomach at Birmingham; and we think he 
would have done well to have made up his mind more firmly 
about this bufinefs before he ftepped into the circus; for his diffi- 
Culties give him fuch a queftionable fhape, that the fpectators, on 
both fides of the queftion, may be apt to claim him as theirs ; 
and he looks fomething like the honeft member, who going one 
day to the Houfe, with an intention to vote for the “miniftry, 
had, by wanderisg from his way, got himielf, fome how or 
other, among the gentlemen of the oppofition.—However that 
may be, our candid and fenfible Author flatters himfelf, that he 
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* He mentions, particularly, Dr. Price aad Mr, Palmer. 
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has drawn from his metaphyfical tinder-box feveral new fparks, 
that will illuminate fome dark fides of this intricate fubje&, 

His diflertation is divided into feven fections. The firft con- 
tains a defcription (as he calls it) of Liberty, which he divides 
into legal, phyfical, and moral. The firft of thefe has certainly 
nothing to do with the fubject; the fecond denotes power to act ; 
the third power to will, or to form active volitions, pro or con, ina 

iven cafe: this latter is the Palladium of philofophical liberty, or 
of that liberty which renders man a moral and accountable agent, 
as our Author proves in his fecond fection. So far the matter ig 
clear; no phyfical power, effort, or act, can conftitute a moral 
or imputable a@tion, if it be not preceded by a determination of 
the will. A man may act againft his inc/ination, but he can never 
ai, properly fpeaking, againft his wi//: the malefactor, who 
goes to prifon, is in this cafe; otherwife, inftead of walkin 
peaceably to his confinement, it would be neceflary to draw him 
thither by force; but, as he knows that he would draw upon 
himfelf a greater evil by refiftance, his w#// determines him to go 
of his own accord, againft his inclination. But here arifes an- 
other queftion: is the power of willing fufficient to conftitute 
man a moral and free agent, where the power of adting does not 
take place? Our Author determines in the affirmative ; becaufe 
willing and refolving is a real action of the mind; and thus phy- 
fica] liberty, or the power of bringing what we have willed into 
execution, is not always neceflary to conftitute free agency ; it 
is enough, that we think the action, to which the will determines 
itfelf, poffible ; for no man in his fenfes, will: make that which 
is palpably impoffible an object of volition: hence it is evident, 
that the exiftence of a phyfical power, or the opinion of its ex- 
iltence, though it does not, alone, conftitute free agency, yet is 
connected with it.—All this we think clear and judicious. 

In the third and fourth fe€tions our Author comes to the great 
point ;—to enquire, whether or not man isa free agent, according 
to the definition already given of moral liberty ? And here we 
find him accommodating matters in fuch a way, that neither the 
defenders nor the opponents of liberty will adopt his hypothefis 
upon the whole, though they will, both, find in it feveral {craps 
of their refpective fyitems. He fets out by fhewing, that free 
agency, though it really exifts, yet exifts with confiderable re- 
ftritions, and only takes place in certain cafes. A tender mo- 
ther cannot refolve upon, or determine her will to the deftruc- 
tion of her child. This example is ftrong, though Dr. Mac- 
LAINE proved clearly in his differtation, that the words cannot, or 
can, are improperly and unphilofophically applied to the deter- 
minations of the will. ‘* I cannot, continues our Author, de- 
termine my will, fo as to tear in pieces this paper that- I am 
drawing up for the fociety of Teyler.” This example we think 
very 
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yery weak. Well,—but though liberty does not exift in all 
cafes, yet it exifts in many, as we learn from obfervation, expe- 
rience, and reflexion: for our Author does not think that its ex- 
iftence, in any cafe, is fufceptible of a rigorous demonftration, 
though it is capable of being proved by good reafons.—T hefe are 
all we want. 

He goes on thus——~—Liberty exifts, or volition may tend to- 
wards one fide or the other, where, of two objects perfectly equal, 
or which appear to be equal, achoice is to be made of one of the 
two. It exifts alfo in more important matters, as the words 
moral good and evil, praife and blame, fufficiently evince; but 
how this is compatible with his giving caufalty ahd efficiency 
to motives, as he does afterwards, we do not well fee. In thefe 
fections, and the one which follows, a fort of coalition is formed 
by our Author, between diberty of indifference, and moral neceffity, 
by dividing the whole man between them, Liberty, indeed, has 
the {malleft portion; he gives her, however, as we have now 
faid, a place in thofe aétions, which are, upon reflexion, the 
occafions of /elf-approbation or remorfe, praife or blame; and he 
defeiids the reality, univerfality, and axiomatical certainty of 
thefe feelings, againft the metaphyfical pencil of Dr. PRIESTLEY, 
‘vhich has been laborioufly employed to give them a /hape and 
colouring different from thofe which they derive from nature. The 
good fenfe and fimplicity, the candid and unprejudiced regard to 
truth, with which our ingenious Author treats this part of his 
fubje@t, deferves the higheft praife. But when he comes, in the 
fifth fe€tion, to treat of the extent of human liberty, and to de« 
termine the cafes in which it does, and thofe in which it does 
not exift, we find him declining from the fagacity and precifion 
that diftinguifh other parts of his diflertation, and this, if we 
miftake not, from an inaccurate conception of the nature and 
pretended operation of motives, improperly confidered as diftiné 
agents. ‘This is the magic lanthorn of the Neceflarians, who, 
finding that their fyftem could obtain no fupport from the com- 
mon fenfe and the common feelings of mankind, have drefled it, 
by the affiftance of a fubtile analyfis, in a form that is accept- 
able to fuch as like rather to be dazzled than convinced. When 
our Author talks of motives as bending the will, one would think 
he confidered the wil] as a fteel {pring, under the ftrokes of a 
hammer, or a load placed upon it by an external agent. All 
this is inaccurate language, which conveys falfe ideas, as is fhewn 
very fully in the difcourfes mentioned in our former Appendix. 
Mr. VANpEN Boscu enumerates four cafes. In the firft, the 


motives for and againft #he action are equal in find and force :. 


for he lays an improper ftrefs upon this diftin&tion. In this 
cafe, the action will be free, and moral liberty take place, ac- 
cording to him ; for he proves againft the afs of Buridan, that 
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this equality does not preclude a choice. In the fecond cafe, all 
the motives are on the one fide, and none on the other. Here, 
according to our Author, liberty does not take place; for though 
the mind can act without motives, it cannot act againf? them. 
Wie would fay, it will not aét again{it them; and then, even in 
this cafe, the action may be free, in what we take to be the 
only true fenfe of liberty. In the third cafe, the motives are of 
the fame find, but uncqual in force; and here (fays our Author) 
we are not free, becaufe the mind is influenced by the prepol- 
Jent, or moft forcible motive. But we cannot fee to what purpofe 
the /ind comes here into confideration, as the kind can influence 
only by its force. “The man, who prefers making a charitable 
vifit toan hofpital,. before feafting his eyes and appetites with an 
hour of pleafure at the Pantheon, prefers, indeed, one motive be- 
fore another of a different kind; not precifely becaufe the finds 
are different, but becaule the fenfe of duty, the feelings of hu- 
manity, or the love of fame, operate upon his will] (to ufe our 
Author’s language) with more force than fenfual pleafure, An- 
other man would, from the vice ver/a, prefer the Pantheon. The 
fourth cafe is, where the motive on one fide is different in tind 
from the motive on the other ; and here our Author pretends that 
the action ts free. Why? becaufe he fuppofes that the degrees 
of force, in motives of a different kind, do not admit of compa- 
rifon, and therefore that the refpective quantum of force cannot 
be eSimated. This is one of our Author’s novelties ;—we will 
fuppofe it to be new ;—but is it true? We fear it is not, how- 
ever ingenioufly our Author illuftrates and maintains this afler- 
tion. If it weretrue, the exiftence of liberty, in the moit eflen- 
tial parts of moral couduét, would be fo palpably afcertained, as 
to putan end to all the attempts even of fophiftry and chicane, 
to render it dubious. We with it was-defenfible. Let us fee 
what he makes of it: A merchant is invited to a party of plea- 
fure, which attracts him airefly, and powerfully : but he reflects 
that his prefence is required in his counting-houfe. Here then 
we have di/fimilar motives ; pleafure on the one fide, and intereff 
on the other. The merchant follows the latter, and ftays at 
home. Now (fays our Author, and we fhall endeavour to re- 
duce the reafoning of four pages into a few lines) thefe motives 
are diffimilar, and their refpective force cannot he appreciated > 
moreover, it is the merchant that gives the motive of intereft its 
weight, by adtive exertions of refleétion and combination, fo 
that though plea/ure affected him by a dire& impulfion, nearly as 
the weight bears upon the balance, he himfelf aéted upon the 
other arm of the balance, by the reflex attention given to inte: ¢/f 
which lay there, and thus outweighed pleafure: fo that whatever 
final choice he made, it appears evidently poffible that he might 


have made a contrary one, and therefore his act was free, Nw 
in 
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in all aétions which are objeéts of praife and blame, of approba- 
tion and reward, or fources of felf-approbation or remorfe, the 
contending motives are of a diffimilar kind, fuch as plea/ure and 
duty, palfion and reafon, and fo forth; and therefore fuch actions 
are free. We cannot help thinking that we fee Dr. PRIESTLEY 
lifting up his foot againft this argument ; and we are Wappy to be 
2fured that it cannot reach the Author, as there is a fea between 
them. 

The fixth feétion contains farther thoughts and illuftrations re- 
lative to the extent of human liberty; and the feventh, which 
terminates this difcourfe, is employed in anfwering the objec- 
tions that may be raifed againft liberty in general, and our Au- 
thor’s party-coloured hypothefis with refpeét to this important 
fubjeét of eternal controverfy in particular. It is more than 
probable, that we fhall ail be judged, acquitted, or condemned, 
before the worfhipful company of philofophers have fettled it 
among themfelves, whether or no we are accountable for our con- 


duct, 





ArT. XVIII. 
Hifoire de l’Eglife, &c. i. e. A Hiftory of the Church, dedicated to 
the King. By the Abbé Beraut Bercaster. Vols. XVIl and 
XVII. 12mo. Paris. 


ps (fay we, by way of admonition) is one of the moft il- 

liberal and contemptible productions that have difhonoured 
the literary annals of the prefent age. How fuch a work will 
find purchafers or readers, in a country where the exce!lent eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory of the learned, judicious, eloquent, and almoft 
impartial Abbé Fleury is known and efteemed, we fhould be at a 
lofs to conceive, if we did not reflect, that, in the bookfeller’s 
fhop, as well as inthe inn, there muft be entertainment for man 
and horfe. 





ART. XIX. 


L’ Influence de Fermat fur fon Siecle, relativement au Progrés de la 
Haute Geometrie, &c. An Eftimate of what the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury owes to M. Fermat, Counfellor of the Parliament of Tou- 
loufe, with refpect to the Progrefs of the higher Geometry, and the 
Advantages which Mathematical Science has already derived, an 
may yet derive, from his Writings. By the Abbé Gentry, Pro- 
feflor of Philofophy at Orleans. 8vo. Price Two Livres Eight 
Sous. Paris. 1784. 

HIS prize-diflertation, {welled to an o€tavo volume, i3 wor- 
thy of perufal. M. Fermat, whofe philofophical merit it 

is defigned to appreciate, deferves, undoubtedly, a place among 
the great men of the laft century. He was the rival of Defcartes, 
the precurfor of Newton and Leibnitz, and, if M. Gentry is not 
miftaken, furnifhed them with the principles and germs of their 
Qo 2 moft 
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moft brilliant difcoveries. He was the conftant object of Pafcal’s 
admiration. Pafcal looked up to him as the firft man of his 
time; and his difcoveries in the fcience of numbers have obtain- 
ed the applaufe, and exercifed the calculating powers, of the 
ableft arithmeticians, 
—_——_—_—__} a 
7 = ae ¢ 
DiGtonaire Hiftorique et Critique, Dogmatique et Morale, de la Sainte 
Bible; &c. Paris. 
HiS is the third volume of an hiftorical, critical, doétrinal, 
and moral dictionary of the Bible. By M. Ronper, Editor 
of the Bible of Avignon. This quarto volume contains 793 
pages, and yet the Author has got no farther than the letter E, 
Tis folid work ; what is /oid is commonly heavy. 


ArT. XXI. 

Ocuvres Choifies de Boffuet, &c. i. e. Selec Works of Bossuer. To 
which are added an Analyfis of his other Produétions. In Eight 
Volumes. 8vo. Paris. Publifhed by the Abbé Sauvicny. 

HIS may be confidered as the literary marrow-bones of the 

learned, eloquent, fagacious, infidious, and ambitious pre- 
late, whofe productions contain, /ome, rich nourifhment ; others; 
feducing poifon ; and who was a intriguing politician, a crafty 
divine, and theenemy of FenefLon, who was the friend of vir- 
tue and of mankind. 











ArT. XXII. 

Dé FAY, bookfeller at Dijon, has publifhed, by an order 

fro.a the States of Burgundy, the eleventh edition of a 
work that ovght to be tranflated into all languages, and put into 
the hands of all families, Its title is, Catechifme fur les Marts 
apparente’, d:tes ASPHYXI1ES, ou Infiru€tion far les Manieres de cem- 
battre les differentes Efpeces des Morts apparentes, &c. i. e. A Cate- 
chifia concerning the apparent deaths, called ASPHYXIES, contain- 
ing an account of the different methods of reftoring to life per- 
fons attacked in this manner, and of refifting the diforder in all 
its various appearances : the whole founded on experience, com- 
municated by the way of queffion and anfwer, and adapted to 
common capacities. By M. Garpane, Dodtor-Regent of the 
Medical Faculty at Paris, Royal Cenfor, and Member of many 
Academies. The States of Burgundy diftribute thisnew edition 
gratis throughout that province, and, by their order, the ccle- 
brated M. Maret, King’s Phyfician, and Perpetual Secretary 
to the Academy of Dijon, has added to this cztechifm a /upple- 
ment, containing proper infiructions relative to the precautions that 
ought to be ufed in fuch circumftances as require the opening of 
graves, and the removal of bodies from one grave to another. 


ART. 
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Art. XXIII. 
Difcours fur le Luxe, &c. A Difcourfe concerning Luxury. By the 
Abbé Gentry. S8vo. 1784. Paris. 


ANOTHES prize-diflertation, crowned by the Academy of 


Sciences, Belles-Lettres, and Arts, at Befangon. It is 
fenfible and eloquent in an uncommon degree, 


ART. XXIV. 

Hiftoire Generate de ia Chine, cu Annales, &c. A General Hiftory of 
China, tranflated from the Grand Annals of the Empire (Tanc- 
Kren-Kanc-Mov), by the late Father Annge-Maria p+ Mor- 
r1ac DE Marta, Miffionary at Pekin. Revifed and publithed 
by M. re Roux pes Haures Rares, Profeffor of Arabic in the 
Royal College, and King’s Interpreter of the Oriental Languages ; 
enriched with Cuts, and with new Maps of Ancient and Sealers 
China, drawn by the Order of the late Emperor Kang-Hi, and 
now engraven for the frft Time. Vols. XI and X!I. 8vo. Paris. 
1754. 

WE formerly gave an account of the firft eaght volumes of this 

important production ; and as the work is now cancluded, 
after its publication had been fuf,ended for a confiderable time, 
we propofe, in our next Appendix, to give a more particular ac 
count of the four laft volumes. The hiftory is, properly fpeak- 
ing, terminated in the eleventh volume. The twelfth contains 
feveral pieces relative to the arts and fciences in China, the ftate 
and hiftory of fome neighbouring nations, and a general index 


to the whole work. 





a 





ArT. XXV. 


Eloge Hiftorique de Louis Fofeph Duc de Vendome. An Hittorical Eu- 
logy of Lewis Jofeph Duke de Vendome, Commander in Chief of 
the Armies of France and Spain. By M. pe Vitteneuve. 8vo. 
Paris. 1784. 
Prize-diflertation, crowned Jaft year by the Academy of 
Marfeilles. The Author, though not a writer of the firit 


clafs, gives a lively portraiture of the great qualities of his hero. 


Anant. ZVI. 

WE took notice (in our Review for January) of Dr. Wither- 
ing’s Tranflation of Sir Torbern Bergman’s Sciagraphia 
Mineralis, or Outlines of Mineralogy, and congratulated the 
Author on his falling into the hands of fuch an accurate and in- 
genious tranflator. It may not be improper to obferve, that he 
has alfo been fortunate at Pariss M. Moncez, Canon of St. 
Genevieve, and Member of feveral Academies, has tranflated 
this work into French, and enriched it with additicns, which 
have great merit. M. Moncez has given a particular expofition 
of the varieties of each fpecies in the mineral kingdom, with 
Oo 32 anzlyfes 
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analyfes of feveral minerals made by himfelf and other chemifts, 
His hiftorical notes, and his particular obfervations, are alfo in- 
terefting. The Academy of Sciences, in confequence of the re- 
port of Mefirs. D’ Aubenton and the late M. Macquer, have given 
honourable teftimony to the work, and it is publifhed with their 
privilege, in 8vo. 431 Pages. Price 4 Livres. Paris 1784. 


ArT. XXVII. 
Effat fur la Mineralogie des Monts Pyrenées, i.e. An Effay concerning 
the Mineralogy of the Pyrenean Mountains. 8vo. Paris. 1784, 
HE anonymous Author of this interefting work muft be a 
keen and intelligent obferver of nature. The circumftan- 
tia] account which he gives of the places he has vifited, and the 
refults of his refearches, as they are here exhibited with pre- 
cifion and perfpicuity, prove abundantly both his induftry and 
judgment. His obfervations and labours begin at the extremity of 
the ridge of the Pyrenees, which is bathed by the ocean, and be- 
tween that point and the other extremity that touches the Medi- 
terannean, no mountain, mine, ftratum, valley, river, or ri- 
vulet, hus efcaped his attentive examination. The /ithological 
defcription of the places he has vifited forms the firft part of this 
work. It will not prove the moft entertaining to thofe who are 
not connoiffeurs in natural hiftory ; but by thofe who are, it will 
be efteemed as inftructive, The fecond part will prove more 
generally interefting : it contains the obfervations of the Author 
on the places defcribed, on the changes they have undergone, 
and on the different caufes that have concurred in producing 
them. 








ART. XXVIII. 

Collefion de Mémoires Chymiques et Phyfiques. i.e. A Colle&ion of 
Chemical and Phyfical Memoirs. By M. QuaTREME RE D’Is- 
yonvaL. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 310. 1784. 

OF the five pieces contained in this volume, the fir/, third, 

and fifth, were prize-diflertations, crowned by the Royal 

Academy of Sciences at Paris, and they were al] read to, and ap- 

proved by, that learned aflembly. The firft contains an Analy/is 

and a Chéenucal Examination of Indigo, as it is circulated in com- 
merce for the purpofe of dying. ‘The fecond, the Analy/is of 

Paflel or Woad, &c. The third, Refearches concerning the 

Miethsds of afcertaining the diftinétive Charafers or Divertities of 

Marl, Caalk, Limeftene, and Earth of calcined Bones, which che- 

mifts have hitherto generally confounded under the common 

clafs of calcareous Earths. ‘The fourth, Refearches concerning the 

Means of intimately combining the Marine and Nitrous Acids with 

Barth of Magnefia, in order to obtain regular and permanent Salts 

from this Combination, The fifth, An flay on the Marks and 
3 Characters 
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Charaéters which diftinguifh the Cottons in different Countries. 
Thefe diflertations will be foon followed by the publication of 
three more; and, we think, they muft be well received, efpe- 
cially by all who are concerned in the dying manufactories. 
M. D’IsjonvAt is certainly an able practical chemilt: he was 
the difciple of Dr. Macquer, and is his worthy fucceflor ia 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. 


ArT. XXIX. 

Viede Rent Ducway Trouin, &c. i. e. The Life of René Du- 
guay Trouin, Lieutenant General of the Naval Armies of [’rance, 
and Commander of the Roya! and Mili ary Order of St. Lewis. 
By M. Richer. izmo. Paris. 1784. 

Yi, have already had the fubftance of the life, exploits, and 
merit of this French hero in his Eulogy by the cloquent 

M. Thomas, and we are foon, no doubt, to have it again from 

M. Turpin, in his Hiftory of the French Marine, of which the 

firft volume has been lately puolifhed. It was, however, natural, 

that M. Ricner fhould add the Life of Duguay Trouin to thole 
of the celebrated naval commanders which have already employ- 
ed his pen, fuch as Bart, Barbarofla, Turville, Doria, De 

Ruiter, and Duquefne. 








ART. XXX. 

M MeENTELLE, Hiftoriographer to the Count d’Artois, and 

* Royal Cenfor, has publifhed in cctavo the fifth and fixth 
volumes of his Chotx de Le‘tures Géographiques et Aifloriques, &c. 
i.e. Sele& Portions of Geography and Hiftory, exhibited ina 
Method adapted to facilitate the Study of Afiatic, African, and 
American Geography ; with Maps. ‘This compilation contains 
a defcription of the principal rflands, fituated between North and 
South America, an eftimate of their weight in the political (cale, 
and an account of the different powers to which they belong. 
This is followed by a geographical and hiftorical view of North 
America, taken from tie latest and moft interefting accounts of 
that country; and we think this work, upon the whole, inftrudcti: ¢ 
and entertaining. Among the writers who have been laid ender 
contribution to render it fuch, the Abbé Raynal and M. Paces 
are, no doubt, the principal. Sce more of this Author’s works, 
in our Review for April Jaft, p. 320. | 





Aa Tf. CX XI. 

Bibliothek der Grofffurften, &c. i.e. ‘Whe Library of the Grand. 
Dukes Alexander and Conftantine. By her Majelty the Empress oF 
Russta. Volumes]. andII. 8vo. Berlin. 1784. 

ie is under this title that the Imperial writer has allowed the 

Public to be acquainted with the pains fhe has taken to form 
the minds of the two youthful objeéts of her maternal tendernefs 
to private and heroic virtue. She teaches them /ere how they 
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muft live; and, furely, her example is ever informing them how 
they fhould hold the reins of government, and contribute to the 
welfare of the nation that looks to them as the future inftruments 
of its felicity. The firft volume contains feveral articles, viz. 
Fundamental Principles of the Inftrudtion of a Citizen; in which 
we find 117 aphorifms relative to moral conduct.— Materials 
for a Ruffian Hiftory : we fhould be glad to know what hiftorians 
her majefty has in view, when fhe {peaks, under this article, of 
hiftories of Ruffia, in foreign languages, that are full of fictions, 
dictated by partiality ;— 4 /elect Collection of Ruffian Proverbs, and 
The Story of the Czarewitz Fewei, a Romance, defigned to give 
an idea of the education and character of a good prince. 


ArT. XXXII. 

Gefchichte der Meinungen alterer und neuerer Voelker von Gott, &c, 
i. e. A Hiftory of the Opinions of Ancient and Modern Nations, 
concerning the Deity, Religion, the Priefthood ; together with a 
particular Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of the Egyptians, Perfians, Chal- 
deans, Chinefe, Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans; and a View 
of the Religion of the Savages. PartI. By M. J. G. Linpe- 
MANN. 8vo. Stendall. 1784. 


A Very good abridgment of human errors. 








ArT. XXXIII. 

Carour Comitis Firmiani Vita, &c. The Life of Cuartes 
Cotnr Firman. By Auc, TuHeopore Vita, Royal Pro- 
feffor, &c. 4to. Milan. 1783. 

ne Life of Count Firmian, and his amiable character, form, 

perhaps, one of the nobleft models that can be held out for 
the imitation of men in high rank and power. 


ArT. XXXIV. 


Nieuwe Nordifche Beytrage, &c. i. e. New Memoirs, relative to the 
Northern Regions. By M. Patias. 4to. Peterfburgh. Vol. IV. 


THs volume is a valuable addition to the itinerary collection 

of M. Pattas, who, by his own obfervations, as well as 
by his attention to the obfervations of others, has very confider- 
ably augmented the materials of natural hiftory. Among the 
Pieces collected in this volume, we find feveral that deferve par- 
ticular attention, fuch as the defcription of the Kuril Iflands, 
accompanied with a hiftory of their difcovery, and an account 
of their inhabitants ; and the obfervations of M. Had/itz on the 
Perfian province of Gilan, in the year 1773: to which we may 
add the curious journal of a captain of the Coflacks, who, in 
1779, paficd from the point of T/chuktfh to the Iflands of the 
Straits, with whofe inhabitants he converfed amicably, and dif- 
covered from thence the coafts of two parts of the globe, 
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ART. XXXV. 

Lettera IVta, &c. i. e. A Fourth Letter concerning certain Phyfiolo- 
gical Curiofities. Addreffed to the Marquis Rangone. By M Rosa. 
8vo. pp. 178. Modena. 1783. 

HS ‘etter contains an interefting relation of a feries of expe- 
riments, ingenioufly contrived and carried on, in order to 
prove the exiftence of an animal expanjfible vapour in the blood. 


ART. XXXVI, 
Ofiris und Socrates. i. e. Ofiris and Socrates. By M. Vicror At- 
BERT Pressinc, A, M. 8vo. pp. 582. Berlin. 1783. 

(THERE is abundance of fancy and erudition in this publica- 

tion, in which the Author employs oth laborioufly to prove, 
that all religions, and even a// philofophical opinions, drew their 
origin from Egypt, and have been tranfmitted to our times, after 
having undergone, in their paflage, various modifications. So 
much for Osiris. And as to Sccrartes, he aimed at nothing 
lefs, if this Author may be credited, than a momentous revolu- 
tion both in the religion and politics of his time. 


Art. XXXVII. 

DeMeurs, dela Puiffance, du Courage, et des Loix, confderés relative- 
ment a l’Education d’un Prince. i. e. Concerning Morals, Power, 
Courage, and Jaws, confidered as relative to the Education of 
a Prince. By M. Hitirarp p’AusBerTaAiIL. 8vo.  Bruflels 
and Paris. 1784. 

THs is a very good manual for princes, and men of high 

birth and rank in civil feciety; and thus goes feveral fteps 
higher than the ufual line of treatifes upon education. The 
leading object propofed by the Author is to render education 
productive, not only of improvement in knowledge and virtue, 
but alfo of elevation and greatnefs of mind. Of the three parts 
into which this work is divided, the firft treats of the choice of 
mafters, the manner of inftructing, the branches of ftudy, and 

the various means that are moft adapted to give ftrength and vi- 

gour to the intelleCtual faculties, as alfo of the knowledge of 

languages, and the kind of eloquence that are proper for perfons 
in high ftation. Thefe form the fubjeéts of five difcourfes. In 
the fecond part, the Author treats of the principles of morality, 
and of the moral virtues. And in the third, which has for its 
objet political education, he confiders the power of the prince 
as exercifed at home in the various branches of civil government, 
and abroad in war, commerce, and political traniactions and 
connections with foreign nations. He alfo fhews the pernicious 
effects of uniting civil and military employments inthe fame per- 
fons, and exhibits a view of the prefent itate of legiflation in 
Europe, and particularly in France. —M. Hivtiarp is not a 


firft-rate writer ; his work, neverthelefs, has a contiderable de- 
gree 
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570 The Neceffity of Evil and Pain, &e. 


gree of merit, conveys much ufeful and folid inftruction, and 


bears vifible marks of true tafte and found judgment. 


ArT. XXXVIII. 

Verfuchter Beweis van der Nothwendigkeit des Uwebles, &c. i.e. An 
Attempt to demontftrate the Neceflity of Evil and Pain in the State 
of (finite) Beings endowed with Senfibility and Reafon. By M, 
Piessinc. 8vo. Deflau. 1784. 


rE word finite, which we have added to the title of this 
work, conveys one of the fundamental ideas that enter into 
the demonftration here aimed at. No doubt, an infinite or ab- 
folutely perfeét Being can neither be fufceptible of parm nor evil, 
becaufe thefe are repugnant to our effential and immutable no- 
tions of perfeétion. But that pain is neceflary in the ftate of a 
finite being, becaufe without it fuch a being could have no idea 
of pleafare, is a kind of reafoning which we do not think fo pal- 
pably conclufive, however ingenioufly it is employed and fupport- 
ed by our Author. Pleafure isa pofitive fenfation, the idea of it 
is therefore pofitive, and independent on comparifon with refpeé 
to its nature, though it may beheizhtened with refpect toits degree 
by the view or experience of its oppofite prin. C.nit be affirmed, 
that a man would have no idea of light, only becaufe it was per- 
petual, and never interrupted by the approach of darkne/fs? We 
think not. This, however, our Author affirms virtually, when 
he fays that we cannot have a clear idea of any thing, without 
having an idea equally clear of its contrary. And what will te- 
come of axioms upon this principle? In fhort, it appears to us, 
that M. PressinG, though he vindicates Providence in the per- 
miffion of evil upon a general principle which is true, even its 
being the appendage of general laws, which are adapted to the 
production of the greateft poffible good in the whole fyftem ; yet he 
is not always fo feverely ftrict in his proofs as the nature of a 
demonfiration requires. ‘There are, however, many excellent 
things in his book, which exhibits a pleafing and comfortable 
view of the moral government of the univerfe. 








ART. XXXiX. 

Giernale Aftro-Meteorologico per I’ Anno, Sc. The Abbé Toaldo’s Afs 
tro-Meteorological Journal for the Year 1734. 12mo. Rome and 
Venice. 1784. | 

rus excellent and moft ufeful periodical work, which has 

been carried on regularly fince the year 1773, has been re- 
printed now, for the firft time, at Kome. it ought to be 
tranflated into all languages, as a pocket-companion for the 
rector, the curate more efpecially—the artift, the hufband- 
man, the phyfician, the maziner, the traveller, and even the 
hunt{man, 
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Art. XL. 


Seconve Me moire, Phyfique et Medicinale, montrant les rapports evi- 
dens entre les Phénoménes de la Baguette Divinatorie du Magneti/me 
et del Electricité, avec des eclairciffemens fur d'autres Objeds nonmoins 
importans qui font relatifs. i.e Memosr the Seconn, containing 
a Philofophical and Medica! Reprefentation of the Marks of mu- 
tual Refemblance, that are obfervable in the Phenomena of the 
Virgula Divina (or divining Rod) of Magneti/m and Elefricity, to- 
gether with Iliuitrations on other Matters of no Jefs Moment, that 
are relative to this} Subje&t. By M.T**® (Thouvenel). 8vo. 
Paris. 1784. 


E have not yet done * with M. Bileton. And why 
fhould we? His extraordinary talent is an innocent, 
and (in our Author’s lucrubations thereupon, is become) an in- 
itru€tive and entertaining fubject of difcufion., Befide, as we 
gave an accountof M. THOUVENEL’s firff memoir upon this 
fi urular fubject +, it is no more than natural that we fhould fay 
fomething of the fecond. M. THouvensz is both a man of con- 
fequence and a philofopher. He was charged, by the King, 
with a commiflion to analyfe the mineral and medicinal waters 
in France, and, by repeated trials, he has been fo fully con- 
vinced of the capacity of Bleton to affift him, with efficacy, in 
this important undertaking, that he has folicited the miniftry to 
join him in the commiffion, upon advantageous terms. All this 
fhews that the operations of Rleton have a more folid fupport 
than the tricks of impofture, or the delufions of fancy. Certain 
itis, that the perfeverance of our Author, in the defence of 
Bletonifm, is obftinate and intrepid. His firft memoir drew up- 
on him a legion of adverfaries, and fome of them men of re- 
putation in the line of experimental philofophy. ‘The candour, 
however, of fome of thefe feemed to be Jefs refpectable than their 
abiliiies ; for, after feeing and acknowledsing the efficacy of a 
great number of Bieton’s experiments, they were ungenerous 
enough to join the oppofition, and bear teftimony againft them. 
They could not, it feems, truft their eye-fight, when it reported 
facts and experiments which they could not account for, and 
which had been hitherto attributed to juggling and quackery. 
But they would have done well to confider, that the theory of 
Nature is not yet complete, and that we retard inftead of acces 
lerating its completion, by fhutting our eyes againft phenomena 
and experiments, becaufe we cannot explain them. The clamours, 
however, of the adverfaries of Biletont/m made an itn preflion 
they have excited doubts, and a kind of fceepticifm in the pub- 





* See former accounts of him, in the Appendix to our fixty~ 
fifth and fixty-feventh Vols. 
+ Sce Moathly Rev. Vol. LXV. p. 497. 
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lic ; and this engaged M. THoUVENEL to refume the fubjec 
in the memoir now before us, 

It is divided into Two Parts. In the frf?, our Author 
begins by a fummary of what has been faid in the different 
literary journals for and againj? his preceding memoir. To this 
he adds the affidavits (and they are numerous and refpedtable), 
by which the difcoveries of Bleton, in the environs of Paris and 
other places, have been afcertained, and by which his fingular 
faculty of perceiving by a kind of fenfation, and indicating fub- 
terraneous fprings and currents is fully teftified. We muft refer 
the reader to the memoir for the enumeration of thefe faéts and 
teftimonies, which he will find authenticated by the fignatures of 
thofe in whofe eftates the fuccefsful trials of Bleton were made. 
Here we fee, among other refpectable names, thofe of Torcy, 
a’ Harvelay, Laborde, the Prefident Lamoignon, the Duke d’Uzes, 
the Count d’ ddbemar, the Bifhop of Laon, not to {peak of Belle- 
vue and Trianon, which belong to royal proprietors. Gentlemen, 
unbelievers, what would ye have? Did not many of you believe 
in the epochas of nature, which were only exhibited to us as a 
dream, and which, in effe&t, were no more than the bafelefs 
fabrick of a fublime vifon? The following ftory is no dream ; 
it is a ftrong fact in favour of Bletonifm: For a long time the 
traces of feverai {prings, and their refervoirs, in the lands of the 
Abbé de Vervains, had been entirely loft. It appeared, never- 
thelefs, by ancient deeds and titles, that thefe fprings and re- 
fervoirs had exifted. A neighbouring abbey was fuppofed to 
have turned their waters, for its benefit, into other channels, 
and a law-fuit was commenced upon this fuppofition. M. Bleton 
was applied to: be difcovered at once the new courfe of the 
waters in queftion: his di‘covery was afcertained, and the law- 
{uit was terminated. 

Weare free to fay, that, as matters appear to us, even the 
mifiakes of Bleton do not invalidate the reality of his talent ; 
fince a talent may be real without being perfect, or exerting it- 
felf with the fame fuccefs in every trial. Bleton has been mif- 
taken more than once, and our Author enumerates, with the 
faireft candour, the cafes in which he has failed. But thefe 
cafes are very rare in comparifon with thofe in which he has 
fucceeded ; befide, our Author’s account of the circumftances 
that occafioned his miftakes, and of the manner in which they 
were repaired, fhews that thefe few exceptions prove nothing 
againft, but much for, the general rule. 

We faid above, that many were indifpofed againft Bletonifm, 
becaufe they looked upon the facts on which it is founded as in- 
explicable. Our Author does not confider them under this 
point of view, as we fee in the fecond part of this memoir. For 
here he fets out with an expofure of the principles upon which 
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the impreffions made by fubterraneous waters and mines may be 

naturally enough accounted for. ‘This theory is followed by a 

relation of new faéts, more furprifing than thofe that have been 

already mentioned. Thefe are the refults of the trials and ex- 
eriments made by M. Bleton in the year 1783. 

The theory of our Author is certainly ingenious. Having af- 
certained a general law by which fubterraneous eleCtricity exerts 
an influence upon the bodies of certain individuals eminently fuf- 
ceptible of that influence, and fhewn that this law is the fame, 
whether the electrical a€tion arifes from currents of warm or cold 
water, from currents of humid air, from coal or metallic mines, 
from fulphur, and fo on, he obferves that there is a diverfity 
in the phyfical and organical impreflions which are produced by 
this electrical action, according as it proceeds from different 
foflile bodies, which are more or lefs conduétors of electrical 
emanations. There are alfo artificial procefles, which concur in 
leading us to diftinguifh the different focufes or condu€tors of mi- 
neral electricity, and in thefe proceffes the ufe of electrometrical 
rods deferves the attention of philofophers, who might, perhaps, 
in procefs of time, fubftitute in their place a more perfec inftru- 
ment. ‘Their phyfical and fpontaneous mobility, and its electri- 
cal caufe, are demonftrated by indifputable experiments. 

On the other hand, our Author proves, by very plaufible ar- 
gument, the influence of fubterraneous ele&trical currents, com- 
pares them with the electrical currents of the atmofphere, points 
out the different impreffions they produce according to the num- 
ber and quality of the bodies which aé7?, and the diverfity of thofe 
which are acted upon. ‘The ordinary fources of cold water make 
impreffions proportional to their volume, the velocity of their 
currents, and other circumftances. Their ftagnation deftroys 
every (pecies of electrical influence; at leaft, in this ftate, they 
have none that is perceptible. Their depth is indicated by geo- 
metrical procefles, founded upon the motion and divergence of 
the electrical rays ; but there are fecond caufes which fometimes 
diverfify thefe indications, and occafion feeming errors. ‘Thefe 
errors, however, according to our Author, are only exceptions 
to the general rule, exceptions which depend on the difference 
of mediums and fituations, and not on the inconftancy or in- 
certitude of the organical, fenfitive, or convulfive faculties of the 
Bletonif?. A competent knowledge of the formation of fountains, 
and of the direction of their ftreams through different ftrata, will 
be a prefervation againft thefe errors. ‘This formation is effected 
in various ways, which never have been diftin@ly {pecified. The 
details of our Author on this head are curious and inftructive, but 
we muft leave them to the perufal of our readers in the work itfelf. 

All the ot /prings in France, traced by our Author from the 
places where they flow, to the places where their formation com- 


me¢nces (fometiges at a diftance of fifteen leagues), led him can- 
{tantly 
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{tantly to maffes of coal, where they are colleGted and heated in 
bafons of different depths and dimenfions, nourifhed by the fil- 
tration of lakes, and the courfe of torrents, and mineralized by 
faline, fulphureous, metallic, and bituminous fubftances, in the 
natural furnaces where they are heated, or in the Arata through 
which they flow. Our Author has prefented to the French mi- 
niftry ample and accurate indications of all thefe objects: the 
reader will find them in the memoir now before us, and will 
there fee how this manner of inveftigating the formation of hot 
{prings may be employed, to afcertain the extent of the maffes 
of coals which they always find. 

' M. THouvenet’s conjectures concerning the mechanifm 
that produces the perpetual warmth of the fprings now men- 
tioned, are at Jeaft plaufible: the primitive agents in this mat- 
ter, according to him, are partly the emanations of inflammable 
air, of which mafles of coal are the natural magazines, and, 
partly, the cursents of the electrical fluid, of which veins of 
coal are the powerful fubterraneous conductors. The derivatin 
of the former, and the direé?ion of the latter are aicertained, by a 
great number of ftriking examples here enumerated. 

One of thefe examples is the earthquake of the 6th of June 
1782, in the mountains of Vo/ges, which followed exa€tly in its 
courfe the veins of coal from which the waters of Luxeuil, Plom- 
bieres, and Bains derive their heat. Our Author, in effect, 
confiders fubterraneous coa}-veins as generating principles which 
propagate internal ftorms and agitations in the bowels of the 
earth, and fubterraneous veins of metal, and great bafons and 
currents of water as the receptacles and conductors of the 
ele&trical fluid, which carry the electrical commotions of the 
globe, by afort of concatenation, to great diftances, M.'Thouvenel 
is hence Jed into a wide field of inveftigation, where he treats 
of fubterraneous commotions, proceeding from ftrong difcharges 
of terreftrial electricity, and indicates the charaéters by which 
they are diftinguifhable from the violent fhocks produced by the 
fiery eruptions of volcanos, though they are both generated and 
extended by the fame means. He rifes thence into the re- 
gion of the air, in confequence of the interefting comparifons 
that may be made between terreftrial and atmofpherical thunder- 
ftorms, meteors, and currents. Here the ardent defire of dif- 
covery, é/ecirifies, more or lefs, the imagination of our Author, 
and draws from it feveral brilliant and ingenious conjetures, 
The balloons may one day contribute to realize thefe con- 
jectures, if, after finding horizontal voyages from Dover to 
Calais, or from Chefter to Dublin, but a vulgar bufinefs, the aérial 
navigators direct their flight upwards, and come to ered obferva- 
tories in the higher regions of the air. M. Thouvenel tells them 
before hand what they will probably perceive in this fituation, 
and if the reader is curious to be let into the fecret, he may 
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read it where we havedone. We fhall keep pace with our Author 
only in the high road of faéts and experiments, which is the 
furclt way to truth. 

The laft, and the moft fingular and important phenomenon 
which our Author met with in the courfe of his experiments, 
muft not be here omitted. We have feen already, that metallic 
veins, as well! as mafles of coal and fubterraneous currents, have 
a determined {phere of eleétrical aétivity. But we fee, more- 
over, in this memoir, that over the veins of iron mines alone, 
the electrometrical rods aflume a motion of rotation diametrically 
oppofire to that which they exhibit over all other mines. This 
phenomenon takes place with the fame diftinction, when iron 
and other metals are extracted from their mines, and depofited 
under ground. But the moft remarkable circumftance in this 
diftinétive aéion of thefe metals is, that it has a uniform and 
conftant direction from eaft to weft, in all metals, iron excepted, 


juft as iron, rendered magnetic, has an action directed from 


fouth to north. The action of red metals is more palpable than 
that of the white; but the latter, though weaker, has, neverthe- 
lefs, a real exiftence in the fulphur. In the /upplement to this 
memoir, there is an accurate account of the procefles that have 
furnifhed thefe invariable refults. They will naturally fuggeft, 
fays our Author, the idea of conftructing an electrical compa/fs, 
which may be of as eminent ufe in experimental philofophy, as 
the magnetic compafs is in navigation. ‘The natural and {pon- 
taneous direction of metallic emanations towards the weft, being 
afcertained, it only remains to render them palpable, by the con- 
{truction of an inftrument which may be fubftituted in the place 
of the electrometrical twig, that goes vulgarly by the name of the 
divining rod. It would certainly be, as our Author obferves, a 
very important point gained, if, in confequence of thefe refearches 
and phenomena, it could be well afcertained, that there are in 
nature, either two great currents of fubtile matter eflentially dif- 
ferent, or that (if in many refpects fimilar) they aflume, in our 
planetary fyftem, two different direGtions, interfecting each other 
at right angles from fouth to north, aad from eaft to weft; or, 
if it fhould be found that they are only one and the fame primi- 
tive fubftance, with one general direction, which, in our atmo- 
{phere, and in the bowels of the earth, takes particular direc- 
tions, according to the focufes and conductors they meet with 
in their courfe ; and that, on the other hand, this fubftance un- 
dergoes different combinations, according to the bodies with 
which it is brought into contact, Our Author confiders thefe 
arduous refearches as beyond his prefent object, and means only 
to point eut the way in which they may be purfued. Accorde 
ingly, he returns to the particular object of his commiffion, and 


relates the difcoyeries and the refults he @btained from an atten- 
tive 
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tive obfervation, and a laborious analyfis of the mineral waters 
in France, in which he was moft fucce(sfully affifted by the fin- 
gular talent, or rather organization of M. Béeton. 

We cannot follow him in his excurfions, of which there is a 
relation in the hands of the miniftry, anda curious fummary in 
the memoir beforeus. His analyfis of the hot fprings of Bourbon- 
Lancy, to the fource of which, in the great mountains of Bur- 
gundy, he was led by the ele€trical fenfations of Bleton, will 
prove highly interefting to chemifts and natural philofophers, 
and fhew the great intelligence and fagacity of our Author in 
operations of this nature. He found the origin of thefe famous 
hot fprings in the center of an obleng rifing ground, full of coal, 
and commanded on three fides by a group of mountains, of which 
the greateft part was filled with the fame mineral. The d:ffer- 
ent kinds of air and ga/fes which are exhaled from thefe and other 
mineral fprings in France, are here accurately and minutely de- 
feribed, and their refpeétive mineral qualities are characterifed 
and fpecified by the volatile principles by which they are im- 
pregnated, in the different airs with which they are faturated, 
He confiders alfo the degree and the manner in which they are 
impregnated with the electrical fluid, according as the focufes of 
their formation, and the channels in which they flow, are, by 
their nature and pofition, more or lefs fufceptible of emanations 
of this kind. Itis curious to fee this ardent and induftrious in- 
veftigator obferving, in one place, the courfe of waters along the 
fide of mineral veins; in another, the fuperpofitions of thefe 
veins ; and always noting down the diverfity of impreffions which 
the various kinds of mines and currents made upon his compa- 
nion with the electrical Caduceus *. 

From a particular cafe, here circumftantially deferibed, in 
which the eleétrical rays of the fubterraneous water, and thofe 
of the adjacent coal, crofled each other, our Author deduces a 
very natural account of the errors which may fometimes, though 
rarely, miflead, for a time, the greateft adepts in Bletoni/m, when 
they find themfelves in combined fpheres of eleétrical a€tivity. 
Another obfervation, which feems, to our Author, confirmed by 
feveral facts, accounts farther for this fallibility: the obferva- 
tion is, that electrical rays, whether dire&t or collateral, iffuing 
from fubterraneous focufes, feem to undergo in certain cafes a 
fort of refraction, as they pafs from one medium to another, or 
traverfe bodies, which differ with refpeét tothe property of tranf- 
mitting this electricity. In a word, it follows, from thefe ob- 
fervations, that when fuch privileged inveftigators of currents 
or minerals as Aéeton, are placed upon the eleétrical fpheres of 





* Bleton was not his only affiftant ;. another perfon, endowed with 
a portion of Bleton’s fpirit, or privileged with an organization fimilar 
to his, feems to have accompanied ous Author in feveral of his excurfions, 
thefe 



































thefe bodies, they will indicate their fituation and their refpec- 
tive depths, according to the impreffions they feel within them- 
felves, or the motions they obferve in the eleétrometrical inftrue 
ments which they employ; and if they meet with fecond acci- 
dental caufes or complications of electrical fpheres, which mo-= 
dify or alter thefe methods of trial, this will neceffarily occafion 
miftakes in the refults of their operations, which they may pro- 
bably rectify, but which, at all events, it would be unjuft to 
Jay totheir charge, or allege as an objection againft the reality 
of their talent. 





ArT. XLI. 

De PUniverfalité de la Langue Frangoife, Sc. i. e. A Difcourfe con- 
cerning the Univerfality of the French Language, which obtained 
the Prize propofed by the Academy of Berlin. By Count pe R1- 
VAROL. 8vO. pp.g2. Berlin and Paris. 1784. 


T would feem as if the Pruffian academy had propofed this 

queftion, to obtain a juftification of the method they have 
adopted of publifhing their memoirs in the French language, 
and to pay an indirect and latent compliment to 2 great Prince, 
who has a peculiar liking to that language, and even prefers it 
before his own. However that may be, the fubject is intereft- 
ing, and highly worthy of difcuffion; and our noble Author 
has, notwithftanding fome omiffions and miftakes, treated it in a’ 
very mafterly way. 

The Berlin academy afks, How came the French language to be 
univerfal? By what title does it merit this prerogative? Is it likely 
to maintain it always ? We fh2!l keep thefe three queftions more 
clear of each other in our analyfis, than the Author has done in 
his diflertation. 

The Latin language was in pofleffion of a kind of univerfality 
before the fixteenth century; but this it loft by a variety of 
circumftances, and more efpecially by modern difcoveries, and 
the alterations that were introduced into the European cuftoms, 
manners, and arts, both ufeful and ornamental. ‘The only lan- 
guages that could naturally lay a claim to fucceed itin this uni- 
verfality, were the German, the Spanifh, the Italian, the Englifh, 
and the French. 

The German had feveral obftacles to its propagation, from ac- 
cidental circumftances ; fuch as the characters of the German 
Emperors and writers in the fixteenth century, and the poli- 
tical fituation of the nations and provinces of the empire. Spain, 
indeed, exhibited a brilliant afpect of grandeur, even in this re- 
mote peiiod; but this arofe, not from a permanent.light, but 
from a tranfitory flafh of genius, which was followed by the 
thickeft darknefs, the moft palpable and permanent degradation 
of fpirit, and a total fuppreffion of active curiofity and generous’ 
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exertions, Nor could the revival of the arts and of literature in 


- Italy furmount the accidental and local obftacles to the propaga- 


tion of its language, that arofe from the multitude and weaknefs 
of its feparate fovereignties, and the wars and tumults that reigned 
in its bofom, and in Europe, in the period of time now under 
confideration : to which we may add, the fudden corruption of 
tafte which took place in that country, and the importance 
which twenty petty ftates gave to their refpective dialects, 
The infular fituation of the Englifh, their taciturnity and 
ferious caft of mind, the genius of their early writers, who 
were feverely bent upon inftru€ion and truth, to the utter 
exclufion of amenity and grace (as our Author pretends), the 
little pains their travellers were at to render their manners enga- 
ging, and their expreffions gracious (for, fays our Author, they 
travelled only to fee, while the French travelled to fee and To BE 
SEEN), the late appearance of the elegant writers, who enriched 
and embellifhed Englifh literature, and feveral other circum- 
ftances, real or imagined, which our Author enlarges upon, fome- 
times with truth, and always with a fprightly petulance of wit 
and fancy, contributed to prevent the propagation of the Englifh 
language in Europe. The parallel here drawn between the 
character and manners of the Engli/fh and French nations, though 
it fends forth a ftrong fcent of partiality, carries, neverthelefs, 
evident marks of an acute fpirit of obfervation, and contains f{e- 
veral things which our countrymen, more efpecially the rifing 
generation, may read with profit. Though it is Nic Frog that 
fpeaks, ‘fchn Bull will rather gain than lofe by condefcending 
to hear. 

The Fiench, without doubt, derived from their national ge- 
nius and character, and more efpecially from the reign and cha- 
racter.of Louis XIV. many advantageous ways and means of 
fpreading their language through the different countries of Eu- 
rope. ‘Ihefe our Author unfolds, in a very agreeable and inter- 
efting manner. ‘The univerfal cultivation of the French lan- 
guage was one of the favourite objects of French vanity, and a 
very legitimate vanity this was; but no other nation feems to 
have been poflefled with it. The gaiety, fprightlinefs, gallantry, 
and politenefs of the French, by rendering their manners and their 
fociety pleafing, prepared, with facility, the way for the recep- 
tion of a language, which was aflociated with thefle agreeable 
manners, and was the principal conveyance of their amenity. 
The particular attentions of this people to the fair fex, with which 
they form more intimate and habitual connexions than any other 
European males, contributed alfo both to polifh and propagate 
their language, The eminent writers that arofe in the reign of 
Louis X1V. and preceded the reformers of the Englith ftyle, fe- 
conded powerfully the caufes now mentioned; and even the 
mixture 
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mixture of French modes, ribbons, and toys, with the trage- 
dies of Racine, the fatires of Botleau, and the odes of AZalhberde, 
that were exported abroad, helped the bufinefs confiderably. This 
mixture is not a combination of ours,—hear the Author himielf: 
© Trinkets and modes accompanied the exportation of our beft 
books to foreign countries, whofe inhabitants were defirous of 
being both rational and frivolous, after the French fafhion, It 
happened then that our neighbours, receiving perpetually @oufe- 
hold furniture, brocades, perfumes, and toys from us, borrowed 
alfo from us terms to exprefsthem ; and by this, and the defire of 
keeping up a correfpondence and intercourfe with a nation which 
furnifhed them with new fources of pleafure and enjoyment, they 
were engaged to ftudy our language, and aflociate it with their 
own. ‘Thus France, from this epocha, continued to furnith its 
neighbours with theatrical entertainments, drefles, tafte, man- 
ners, anew language, a new manner of living, and fources 
of pleafure hitherto unknown, and exercifed thus a kind of do- 
minion that had never been exercifed before by any other people. 
The afcendant that Louis XI'V. had obtained in Europe, con- 
tributed much to the formation of this fingular dominion. Our 
Janguage predominated in all public negociations and treaties ; 
and even when this monarch ceafed to give French law to Eu- 
rope, the French language held fo firmly the afcendant it had 
obtained, that it was in this very language, the organ of his an- 
cient defpotifm, that Zouzs was humbled towards the conclu- 
fion of his days. His fucceffes, his errors, and his calamities 
concurred in promoting its progrefs. The French language was 
enriched by what the government loft at the revocation of the 
Edi& of Nantes. The Proteftant exiles carried with them into 
the northern parts of Europe their hatred againft their fove- 
reign, and the regret they felt in leaving their country; and this 
hatred and this regret were poured forth in French.’—So much 
for the circumftances that may be called accidental, which con- 
tributed to the univerfality of the French language. 

A nicer fubje& of critical examination is exhibited in the 
fecond queftion: By what titles may the French language lay claim 
to this prerogative of univerfality? Here our Author enters into 
an eftimate of the refpective merits of the modern languages, con~ 
fidered each asa candidate for univerfality. "The German is foon 
repulfed: it founds too harfhly im our Author’s ear, and is too 
far removed from all analogy to the ancient languages (we fup- 
pofe he means the Latin and the Greek), to obtain an afcendant 
On its own account, and by its intrinfic qualities. The Spanifp 
again is too pompous and folemn; we fuppofe our Author means 
that it is not converfible, as we fometimes fay of ftrong Port or 
Mountain wine. Well, then, the Jtalian—To this alfo he has 
objections, and propofes them with acugencls and tafte. He 
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feems to underftand this language better than he does th Spa- 
nifh, the German, and the Englifh, and he thinks that its in- 
trinfical character and defects are ftiil greater obftacles to its uns. 
verfality than any accidental circumftances have been. Not- 
withftanding the melody ofits founds (we abridge our Author), 
its poetry is rendered more or lefs harfb and abrupt by the muti- 
Jations and contractions of words which the laws of number and 
meafyre require; and thus it is, in reality, a language apart. 
The profe, compofed of words in which every letter is pro- 
nounced, and flowing always on full founds, gets on too flowly, 
Its brilliancy is too uniform: the ear is fatiated with its fweet- 
nefs, and the tongue is fatigued with its foftnefs; each word 
being melodious, the harmony of the aflociated terms is re- 
markably hurt by this circumftance. 

The boldeft thought is enfeebled in Italian profe, which is, 
moreover, often ridiculous, at leaft, incongruous in a mafcu- 
line mouth, as it is inconfiitent with that character of gravity and 
vigour which ought always to predominate in the tone and ac- 
cents of aman. It has alfo, hike the German language, cere- 
monious forms, phrafes, and titles, that are a reftraint upon 
familiar and eafy converfation. ‘Thefe, and other inconvenien- 
cies, are imputable to Italian profe, which is, otherwife, fo 
rich, fo melodious, and flexible. But, as our Author juftly oba, 
ferves, it is its profe that contributes to the propagation of a¥ 
language, as profe is deftined for general ufe, while poetry is 
only an objectof literary luxury. Thefe obfervations are follow- 
ed by a pompous panegyric on the beauties of the Italian lan- 
guage, to make up matters. Petrarch, Ariofie, Dante, and 
Yafjo, obtain their due, 

Our Author’s ftritures on the Englifh language, be it faid 
without partiality or prejudice, are not always remarkable either 
for their perfpicuity or accuracy. He is fometimes in the right, 
fometimes in the wrong, and frequently obfcure in this part of 
his ingentous diflertation. If he had undertaken a comparifon 
between the Englith language, in its prefent ftate, and the French, 
he would have handled a very nice fubjeét, to which, however, 
we have reafon to think him palpably unequal. ‘To perform 
fuch a tafk with impartiality and judgment, -not only a candid 
and acute {pirit of criticifm, but alfo a thorough acquaintance, 
with both thefe languages, are eflentially required. Inftead of 
appreciating the Englifh language, he confines himfelf to fome 
general remarks upon the genius and charaéters of Englifh au- 
thors; and thefe remarks only fhew that he has intruded himfelf 
into company with which he is very little acquainted, of which, 
however, he theught himfelf obliged to fay fomething, fhould 
he even fay it at random, We are not fo tar the dupes of the 
compliment he pays. to Englith literature, when he fays that 
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© it exhibits productions, whofe depth and elevation will do 
eternal honour to the human mind,’ as to admit blindly his ob- 
fervations either as true or plavfible. When he fays that Eng- 
lifh books are not generally read; that they are only in CERTAIN 
hands, we are free to de ny the fact, and, in all the civilized 
countries in Europe, we could obtain a multitude of witneiles, 
male, and even female, that would reduce him to filence on 
this head. When he fays again, that the Bvclifh, acu//omed to 
the IMMENSE credit they have obtained in public affairs, are ambiti- 
ous to tran/port this FICTITIOUS in“uence into the republic of let- 
ters, and that their literature has thence contra&ted a charaéter 
of exaggeration, which 1s the enemy of true tafe, we do not under- 
{tand him, and we are powerfully inclined to conse that he does 
not underitand himfelf. He tells us, :n another place, that per- 
fpicuity is the principal attribute of the French language; and it is 
with pain that we are obliged to conclude from h’s own words, 
that he does not always write French, We cannot comprehend 
how credit or influence can be at the fame time seomenfe a fiéti- 
tious *; and we leave the reft of the fentence tothe ini rpretation 
of thoic who have more fagacity than we pretend to.—Sene Eng- 
lifh authors, fays he, ‘compote a book wiih ene or two fe nf: “ations. 
Darknels vifible again ! You may think, candid Reader, thet 
we do not give the Gentleman fair play in our tranflation. Well 
then, take his own words—/ "eft avec une ou deux fenjaticns que 
quelque on lois ont fait ua livre. All that we ca’h fay is, that if 
the bdok be a good one, they are znmenjely clever; and if j it bea 
filly one, it has nothing to do here, where the la inguage and 
publications of a people ‘are appreciated in general ; for there ase 
filly, awkward books publifhed in all nations and 2 MW nguages, 
We are told farther, that the Englifh ave fond of aiforder in thetr 
compofitions, as if order and method feemed to have too great an affi- 
nity to feruitude and conftraint. It a tyttematical Ge rman, during 
the reign of the Wolfan philofophy, had thrown this reproach in 
our teeth, we fhould have anfwered civilly—Sir, your method of 
argumentation s too ftiff and formal, and ours is fometimes rather 
too lax and vasue; Chrijiian Wolf walked in fhackles, and 
David Hume played faft and loofe: but this reprosch froma 
Frenchman, whole firft object is pnrate, and his fecond argu- 


ment, is, more orf lefs, a trial of pacience. _ ice More, and 
we have done with this point Accordingly, the works of the bug- 
lif, which give pain (le e. to undertiand them, which thay de 





The original French Word we have thus tranilated 1s fictive, 
which, by the bye, is neither French nor Englith. tie cou.c not 
mean ‘Sadtiaionn, for then he would have ufed the term factice ; and 
if he had, he would have faved the contradittion, which, indee d, is 
laug hable. 
for 
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for other reafons than their want of method), and yield infiruce 
tion, want the charm of grace. Like the Greeks, we (French) raife 
always, in the temple of glory, an altar to the Graces; but thefe lat- 
ter are neglected or forgotten byour rivals. “That the French writ- 
ers have facrificed to the Graces, cannot be denied; but, as the 
Graces in that country are feldom naked, and but rarely appear 
without rouge, trinkets, and party-coloured apparel, fo the fa- 
crifices have generally more of the orilliancy of art than of the 
fimplicity of nature. However, we fhall dwell no more upon 
this fubje&t. The Britifh writers, who have excelled in preci- 
fion, and thofe alfo who have bowed the knee (without cutting 
capers) to the Graces, are fufficiently known. We {fhall then 
proceed to the characters of the French language that, in our 
Author’s efteem, have naturally occafioned the univerfality it has 
obtained ; and its titles, in this refpect, are advantageoufly pro- 
duced, 

His account of the genius, character, and revolutions of the 
French language, though fometimes {potted with illiberal marks 
of national vanity, is fuperior in accuracy and perfpicuity to any 
other part of his difcourfe. “The French, by the very conftruc- 
tion of their language, and the nature of their finals (or laft let- 
ters) which in the greateft number of their words are mute, and 
without variation, are obliged to renounce inverfions in their fen- 
tences, which would produce great ob{curity, and to ftudy, avove 
all things, perfpituity of expreffion. Again, if this language has 
lefs melody, it has more harmony than the Italian. § It has 
not the pleafing diminutives, the foft and delicate prettinefles of 
the latter, but its march and tenour are on that very account 
more mafculine. It is alfo more adapted to eafy converfation 
than the Italian or German, by being difengaged (we may fay, 
like the Englifh) from all thofe formal titles of honour and per- 
fonal denominations which meannefs of fpirit has invented to 
flatter vanity. /I’hus it is rendered a common bond of hu- 
manity, and the delight of all ages. Firm, fociable, and ra- 
tional, it zs now no more to be confidered as the French language, 
but rather as the /anguagé of man,’ (foftly, foftly; take care that 
truth doth not run riot:) * and the European powers employ it 
in their treaties on thefe accounts ; and alfo becaufe, to /peak 
plainly, it isthe ONLY language that has a character of probity ate 
tached to its very genius.” Oh! Mr. Rivarot, if this be 
true, pray teach us all, Germans, Italians, Sicilians, Poles, 
Ruffians, Danes, Swedes, Scots, Irifh, Englifh, to fpeak 
French, that we may not pafs for pick-pockets and jugglers, 
whole languages are little better than inftruments of feduction 
and impofture: Pray do—teach us to {peak this upright language 
(a new epithet yet unknown in grammar), and we fhall all be- 
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come honeft men. For hear him farther: —‘ The French lan- 
guage predominates in political negociations, fince the con- 
ferences of Nimeguen, and henceforth the zntere/is of nations, 
and the will or declarations of fovereigns, fhall ftand firm on the 
moft ftable and permanent bafis.”, This fentence is rather too 
ambiguous in its meaning, for the milk-white candcur and 
probity of the French language. We thought, in our fimplicity, 
that the great obje& of public negociations and treaties was not 
fo much to fecure what nations may look upon as their interc/?, 
or obtain what fovereigns may think proper to claim, as agree~ 
able to their defire or wi//, but rather to maintain equity and juf- 
tice, and fupport political ftates and fovereigns in the pof- 
feffion of what already belongs to them, or of what they may 
have an indifputable right to acquire. However, courteous 
Reader, if thou art defirous of feeing this ambizuous fentence il- 
luftrated by perfpicuous examples, lay out a fixpence for thofe 
news-papers that contain the pacific declarations of the Marquis 
de Noailles to the Englifh Miniftry, and the eloquent declara- 
tion of war that immediately followed them; and then thou fhale 
find the matter tolerably explained, and alfo perceive all the 
beauty and energy of the following fentence of our good Au- 
thor: On ne femera plus la guerre dans des paroles de Paix: i. €. 
that in confequence of the intrinfic probity of the French lan- 
guage, WAR /hall be no more diffeminated in WORDS UF PEACE. 

But now, how long is this univerfality of the French language 
to laft? This is the third branch of the queffion propofed by the 
academy ; but our Author does not pretend either to fuch a cri- 
tical or prophetic forefight as is neceffary in order to the detcr- 
mination of this point. He acknowledges, neverthelefs, that a 
time comes when all languages degenerate into a ftate of cor- 
ruption, and this time arrives, when the natural and the figura- 
tive ftyles are confounded, and the latter does not keep i's dif- 
tance, but inftead of coming when it is called, intrudes too fre- 
quently, and with affectation, on the fimplicity of nature. 
Metaphorical ftyle carries with it, fays our Author, the germof 
corruption. ‘Ihe obfervation is judicious; but he feems often 
to lofe fight of it in his own practice; for in a multitude of his 
phrafes, this germ fhoots forth into the moft affected and dif- 
gufting luxuriancy. Upon the whole, there is. certainly great 
merit in this difcourfe, but it is accompanied with defects for 
which it {carcely atones, The atonement it makes for the ex- 
aggerated ideas, quaint expreflions, and incorrect ftyle of our 
Author, might more eafily meet with acceptance, if the deci- 
fions he pronounces upon the judgment, tafte, and manners of 
feveral nations, did riot bear tooevident marks of a harfb, feveres 
and faftidious {pirit. 
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Art. XLII. 

Lettere del Sig. Abate Dominico Seftini, i. ec. Letters written from 
Sicily and Turkey to feveral of his Friends in Tufcany, by the 
Abbé Dom. Sestini. Vol. VI. Leghorn. 1784. 

E mentioned formerly the firft, fecond, and third volumes 

of this agreeable and inftruétive publication. The 

fourth, which was publifhed at Florence in 1781, and the fifth, 
at Leghorn in :783, contain a defcription of Sicily and a part 
of ( alabria, in which the articles relative to the natural hiftory, 
produétions, and manufactures of thefe fertile countries predo- 
minate, though, at the fame time, a fuitable attention is paid 
to their civi) hiftory, literature, and antiquities. The fcene is 
changed in the fixth volume now before us, in which we have 
eleven letters, dated from Pera at Conftantinople. Here we 
have an account of the characters, amufements, manners, fef- 
tivals, commerce, arts, legiflation, and political ceconomy of 
the Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, as alfo of the geography 


and antiquities of their refpective countries, 


ART. XLII!. 
Metodo di dirigere Palloni, &c. i.e. A Method of dire&ting Balloons 
in which inflammable Air is employed ; accompanied with the 
_Defcription ef a New Barometer. By M. Stepuen CaLvi. 8vo, 
Milan. 1784. 
g Bits Author propofes a method of regulating the afcent and 
defcent of the aéroftatical carriages, only by augmenting 
or diminifhing the volume of the balloon, without being 
obliged to have recourfe to the emiffion or intromiffion of in- 
flammable air. He alto furnifhes our modern high- fiers with an 
ingenious method, of his own invention, by which the courfe 
of the.airy caftle may be directed towards any part of the horizon 
that may ftrike their fancy. The machine alfo which M. Cat- 
vi fubftitutes in the place of the common portable barometer, 
may be of confiderable ufe to thofe who are inclined to make ob- 
fervations on the mountainous regions oyer which they may 
happen to be carried in their fuper-terreftrial navigations. As 
we have not yet feen this book, we cannot enter farther into its 
particular contents, “The Nouvelle Literaire, from whence we 
have borrowed this account, does not let us into the whole 
fecret. 








ART. XLIV. 
Elogi, &c. i.e. The Eulogies of fome eminent Italians. By the 
Prelate ANGELO Fasproni. 8vo. pp. 260. Pifa. 1784. 


Aili, Giacomelli, Perelli, the Cardinal Leopold de Medicis, 
Frugoni, and Meta/ftafio, are the remarkable perfonages, 
whofe talents, genius, and characters are here defcribed by a very 


malterly pen. 
| INDEX, 
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To the REMARKABLE PassAGEs in this Volume. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A CADEMIE Francoife, original in- 


ftitution of, 260. 

des infcriptions et belles let- 

tres, its inftitution, 261. 

des fcicnces, its academy, 
foundation, and obje¢is, ib. 

AcuHAZAN league, compared with the 
Helvetic and Belgic confederacies, 531. 

Acip, phofphoric. See Cnuauine, 
D. of, 

Acips, metallic, 304. 

ADVENTURE-BAY, defcribed by Capt. 
Cook, 51. His account of the inha- 
bitants, 52. 

AERIAL navigation, methocs fuggefted 
for the improvement of, 584. 

AEROSTATIC experiments, tabular de. 
tail of, from the firft invention of the 
air balloon, to Blanchard and Shel- 
don’s voyage from Chelfea, 323. 

AIR, experiment relative to the con- 
verfion of water into this element, 
ri2, 

A1R-BALLOONS, obfervations on the me- 
thod of guiding them by oars, 380, 381. 

Atr, inflammable, produced from po- 
tatoes by diftillation, 381. Means of 
purifying air in fhips, 489. Enquiry 
into the nature of inflammable air, 
§10. 

A1r-Pump, account of an improved one, 
114. 

America, ftates of, their conftitutions 
particularly confidered, 37264 

AncILiton, M. a celebrated French 
Proteftant, his flight into Brandene 
burg, 519. 

ANTIMONIALS, fulphurated, 305, 








Apoprexirs, Dr. Fothergill’s method of 
treating, 265. ° 

ApPcLe of the eye, etymological account 
of, 173 

Arcanp, M, his fkill in the philo- 
fophy of air balloon, 379, 331. 

Arsenic. See Cae Ls, 

Asapn St. Dean of, tried at Shrewhbury 
for a libel, 206. Mr. Erfkine’s fpeech 
in his defence commended, 207. 

Asta, the great fcene of revelation, 438. 

ATMOSPHERE, infiroment for meafuring 
the weight of each ftratum of, 485. 

ATTERBURY, Bithop, extracts of his 
letters to Bithop Trelawney, 42. His 
bigoted averfion towards the D.ffentere, 
44. His account of the order in which 
the Gofpels were written, 47. 

ATTRACTIONS, elective, 300+ 

AucustTus, the age of, compared with 
that of Lovis XIV. 553. 

Aunt, etymology of, 174. 


acon, Lord, his compofed behaviour 

B on the great feal being taken from 
him, 33- 

Bana, etymology of, 175. 

BarTssM, Of infants controverted, 214.4 
230. 

Bentiey, Dr, vincicated againft the 
attacks of the late Editor of Manilius, 
459—466. 

BerGMan, M. his death announced, 
310. the nore, 

BERKSHIRE, collections toward a pa- 
rochial hiftory of, 35. 

BeretTuoret, M. on the combination 
of oils with earths, volatile alka, end 

Mitaluc 
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On other 





metallic fabftances, 491. 
philofophic fubjefs, 493- 

Bracx Lead. See Morveau,. 

Bracpsn, Dr. his hiftory of the con- 
gelation of quickfhiver, rog. 

Bieron, M. farther account of his ex- 
traordinary faculty of perception, with 
refpe&t to fubterraneous water, 57% 
Its refemblance to magnetifm and elec- 
tricity, ib. 

Bocuaute, M. Van, his projet for 
eftabluhing vegetable nitre-beds in the 
Auitrian Nevheriands, 499. On the 
copper of Hungary, 500. 

Born, Baron, his natural hiftory of the 
Monks, 39- 

Boxy,. M. De, his method of purifying 
the air in fhips, 489. 

Bosca-Be rt, derivation of, 176. 

Boscu, M. Van Den, his prize differ. 
tation concerning liberty and neceffity, 
559% 

hiamnees analogy, ftudy of recom- 
mended, 422. 

Braun, Profeffor, difcovers the congela- 
tion of mercury, 109. 

Brycotowsk!, Abbé, his laudable 
regard for the freedom of his Polith 
vaflals, 200, 

Bucki1NGHAM-Housr, mottoes origie 
nally placed on the four fides of it, 
46. Satirical verfes on one of them, 
ib, the note. 

Bucxiry, Rev. Mr, his account of 
cuftoms in the parifh of Cumner, 35. 

Burton, Mr, bis edition of Many- 
uzus’s Aftronomicon criticifed, 458. 


ABIRI, myfteries of, 525. 

CapMEO, Perfian hymn to, fpeci« 
men of, as tranflated by Sir W. Jones, 
357° 

CapMILLUvs, ftory of, 526. 

Carts, M. his experiments to prove 
that falt of tartar is not an antidote to 
arfenic, 497- 

Carvin, his gloomy difpofition, and 
frightful doftrine of predeftination,208. 

CamPpBeE Lt, Dr, his life, and account of 
his writings, 242. 

Camus, M, on the origin of drops of 
water inclofed in chryftals, 5c6. 

Oanton, Mr. memoirs of his life and 
philofophical purfuits, 321. 

Caovtcuouc, the beft material, as the 
bafis of a varnifh for air balloons, 382, 

Casimir the Great, King of Poiand, 
his character, 255. 

CaTHARINE, Emprefs, wife to the 
Czar Peter, her character, 421. 

» prefent Emprefs, her /i- 

terary works, relative to royal educa~ 

tion, 568. 
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Cavatto, Mr. his defcription of ax 
improved air-pump, 314. 

CavenpisnH, Mr. his obfervations on 
Mr, Hutchins’s expcriments for deter- 
mining the degree at which quickfilver 
freezes, 108. Fixes the point, 109, 

Cavenvisu, Margaret, Duchefs of 
Newcaftle, her life and writings, gor. 

CerinTHIANS, their tenets, with re- 
fpect to the human nature of Chrif, 
179. 

eke tNe, Duke of, his account of a 
method of preparing, with the leak 
poflible lofs, the fufible fale of urine, 
and the phofphoric acid, perfe€tly tran{- 
parent, 105. 

Cuevatrer, Abte, his mem, on a 
lunar alo, 498. 

, on the temperature of the 

winter of 3782, ib. 

, on the lunar eclipfe, March 

18, 1783, 500. 

—, Ona rare and moft curious 

Miffale Romanum, 502. 

his meteorological obfer- 














vations, 504. 

Cuitprey, parifh of, the perpetual 
chantry there, 37. 

CuH1ivaLr vy, produdtive of Platonic love, 
120. 

CrarxeE, Dr. Samuel, obfervations on 
his works, 408. Mrs. Macaulay, a 
diftinguifhed advocate for his writings, 
411. His general charaéter, 416, 

Crarxe, Dr. John, fhort account of, 
416. 

Coat, foffile, See Morveau, 

Cotter, Dr. his account of the peat 
dug near Newbury, 36. 

Coox, Captain, his laft voyage on dif- 
covery, 48. Arrives at Teneriffe, 49. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, ib. Pur- 
chafes more live cattle there to ftock 
the iflands in the fouth feas, ib. Are 
tives at Prince Edward's Ijles, 50. 
Anchors in Adventure Bay, 51. De- 
{cription of that country, ib. Of the 
inhabitants, 52. Arrives at New Zea- 
land, 54. Account of the country and 
people, §5. Sails to Afangeea, 59. 
Curious adventures, 60. Proceeds to 
Annamocka, 66. Adventures and tranf- 
actions there, 122. Vifits cther adjae 
cent iflands, 124. Extraordinary en- 
tertainment at the Hyppace ifles, ib. 
Proceeds to Tongatabso, and adventures 
there, 132. Goes to Evsa, 133. De- 
{cription of that fine ifland, ib, Ar- 
rives at Otabeite, 135. Account of a 
human facrifice there, 284. Vilits the 
other Society I/les, 286. Proceeds to 
the Sandwich Ilands, 287. Makes the 

welt 
































weft coaft of America, ib. Sails up 
Prince Wiiliam’s Sound, 28%. Lands 
on the ealtern extremity of Afia, 289. 
Arrives at Oonalafcbka, 290. At 
Owbyee, ib. His remarkabie kind re- 
ception there,ib. A mifunderitanding 
with the natives bappens, and Captain 
Cook is flain. 294. is great charac- 
ter, 295. 

Copper, peculiar qualities of, soo. 

CorneTtTe, M. on the aétion of vitri- 
olic acid upon oils, 491. See alfo 
LASSONE. 

Cotton, Sir Robert, brief character of, 
34: 

ConEYBEARE'S fermons recommended, 
Atl 

Cracow, city, defcribed, 254, 


EBT, national, fcheme to pay off by 
borrowing, 140. Obfervations on, 
141. 

De Luc, M. his theory of the variations 
of the barometer contraverted, 221, 
D’Ewes, Sir Simonds, extraéts from his 

M, S. journal, 32. 

Dosson, Dr. his method of treating the 
hydrocephalus internus, 263¢ 

DoceT#, their opinion as to the human 
nature of Chrift, 179. 

DopincTton, G. B. Lord Melcombe, 
¢laufe in his will, relative te his books 
and papers, 3. Extracts from his 
diary, ib. 

DominicaAN Monk defcribed in the ftyle 
of natural hiftory, 39. 

Drutp, etymological account of, 176. 

Duranps, M. on aftringent indigenous 
plants, 507. 


a inquiry into the myfteries 
of, 527. 

Enaux, M. on polypous tumours, 596. 
Enctisn, their manners compared with 

thofe of the French, 5786 

Epritepsy, method of cure, 263. 
EVAPORATION, theory of, 218. 

Evit, neceffary in the prefent ftate, 570. 


ELTON, the affaffinator of the Duke 
of Buckingham, aéted on principles 
truly patriotic, 35. . 
Fermart, M.his philofophical eminence, 
563. 
FrattTery poetically defcribed, 368. 
Forster, Mr. his account of the parifh 
of Shifford, 36, 
ForuerGitt, Dr. John, his treatment 
of epilepfies, 263,Uf Apoplexies, 264. 
Toucny, M. de, his defcription of an in- 
firument for meafuring the weight of 
each firatum of the atmofphere, 485. 
Foucrroux, M. his obfervations on 
Sulphur, 486, 
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Fourny, M. his experiments on aire 
balloons, 381, 

Frau ta, Count de, his farther enqui- 
ries concerning the theory of language, 
502. 

French, their general influence in the 
world accounted for, 578. Their lan- 
guage claims the prerogative of unie 
verfality, 57g. Its merits appreciated, 
582. 

Fuxneaux, Captain, account of the 
sv affsere of forme of his people, by the 
New Zealanders, 56, 


AMESTER, the worft of charaCters, 
431. 
Grnoys-Cuan, his conquefts, 549. 
GHESQUIERE, Abbé, his mem. on a 
collection of Roman medals, lately dug 
vp at Wareghem, sor. On the aue 
thenticity of a dip!oma, &c. ib. 
GiBson, Mr, the hiftorian, convicted of 
grofs miftakes, 345. 
GLANDULAR difeafe of Barbadoes, what, 
93. Its caufe, 94. 
GoiTRe, a difeafe, defcribed, 93. 
Gotv. See Ticcer. 
Goucp, Sir Nathaniel, his efay on the 
public debts of the kingdom, forme account 
of, 362. 


AMANN; M, his improvement in 
H the mechanifm of air- balloons, 381.4 
HEYLEN’s Giffertation on the Roman an- 

tiquities in the Auftrian Netherlands, 
col. 

Hicuranps of Scotland difirefled ftate 
of, through negleét of improving their 
fitvation and country, 267. 

Historta numifmatica imperii Ruffci, 
552- 

Horn, M. concerning the ordinary fitua- 
tion of the fetus, &c. 507. 

Hupson’s Bay, experiments made on the 
congelation of mercury, 106. 

Hutcuins, Governor, his experiments 
for afcertaining the point of mercurial 
congelation, 106. Obfervations on dos 
by Mr, Cavendifh, 108. And by Dr. 
Blagden, 109. 

HyDROCEPHALUS internus, method of 
cure, 263, 

HyGRoMETER, a new one, defcribed, 
214. 

HyGroMETRY,theoryof, 215. Appli- 
cation of, to fome meteorological phe- 
nomena, 220, 


ter fomewhat advantageoufly fpokea 
of, 34. 
ENYNS, Soatme, encountered by Major 
Cartwright, on the fubje&t of a parlia« 
mentary reformation, 350. 


a x I, King of England, his charac- 
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JerEemIAn, new arrangement of the 
chapters of, 165. New tranflation of, 
ib, Annotations on, 167. 

IcNaTIus, the authenticity of his 
epifties maintained, 180. 

Jones, Sir William, his addrefs to the 
oriental {nciety at Cukutts, 354. Ex- 
traét from his tranflation of the Perfian 
hymn to Cadmeo, 357. 

Josern, his conduct toward his brethren, 
encomium on, 435. His condudét to- 
ward the Egyptians cenfured, 436, 

Tron, analyfis of, 30%. Cacfe of the 
brittlenefs of cold iron, 303. Alloys 
of, 310. 


NIGHTHOOD, atcount of the ¢e- 
K remonies relative to, in the times 
of chivalry, 115. Intereft taken by 
the ladies in their tournaments, 189. 
Knox, Mr. his ju encomium on the 
writings of Dr. Samuel Clarke, 414. 
Of Conepbeare’s, ib. 


acTantTius, his charafer appre- 

L ciated, 136, 

LAMEOURNE, river, extraordinary pro- 
perty of, 37. 

Lawnopg, M., ce la, on the diminution of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, 494. 

LancuaGE, theory of, soz. Origi- 
nally given to Adam by divine in/pira- 
tion, 503. 

» French, its univerfality, 

To what caufes owing, 578. 

, Latin, by what means it 

loft its univerfality, 577- 

» German, its genius une 
favourable to its propagation, ib. 

- —, Englifo, why lefs univerfal 
than the French, 578. Its merits can- 
vafled, 580. 

, Italian, its intrinfic cha- 
raéter and defects, unfavourable to 
its propagation and fpread, 380. 

Larrs cffius. See Launay, 

Lassone and Cornette, Meffrs, 
their memoir on a fpontaneous inflam- 
mation of phofphorus ; with remarks 
on the nature of its acid, 493. 

Laup, Archbifhop, fhort deicription of, 

ae. a M. de, his memoir on the 
lapis farcopbagus, 500. 

Lavoisier, M, his difcoveries relative 
to meafuring and calculating heat, 
468. 
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, on fome fluids, which 
may be obtainedin an aeriform ftate, at 
a degree of heat little bigher than 
the mean temperature of the atmo- 
iphe:e, 492. 

, ona procels for changing 
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phofphorus into phofphorie acid with. 
out combuftion, 493. On different 
eompinetans of the phofphoric acji, 
ib. 

Le Roy, M. his report to 
Acaderay concerning the French prie 
fans, 487. His raemoh Concerning 
the methods of ‘enc ing the a'r in 
places where its circulation is obftudted, 
4°9. — 

LETTERS, enquiry into the original ine 
vention of, 27%. The prerenfions to 
th.s honour among the various nations 
of antiquity diicufled, 372 

Lever, ir Afhton, his bol:phuficon ree 
commended, 28. 

Lewis XI. of France, compared with 
Ivan 1V, Emperor of Ratha 561, 
XIV. age of, cunspared with 

thatof Auguftus, 553. 

LIBERTY, moral, the 
cerning, agitated, 655. 

Lire annuities, doctrine of, inveftigated, 
359: 

Li:GHTNING, methods of prefervation 
againft the fatal effects of, 498. 

LimBourG, M. ona facile method of 
procuring fhip-timber, 498. 

Loacn, that fih erroneouily tuppofed to 
be a living barometer, 497. 

Luncs. See PorTat. 


ALES, among animals, more ten- 

M der, in bootly conftitution, than 
females, 50, 51. 

MANGEEA, ifle of, fome account ef, by 
Capt. Cook, <q. 

Mann, Abbé, his memoir on large and 
{mail farms, 495. 

. on the different prefer. 
vatives againit lightning, 498. 

Maret, M. his experimen’s on the 
combinations of mercury, and the 
marine or muriatic acid, by fimple af 
finity, 505. 

» his defeription of a meteor, 


the Royal 





queflion con. 








508. 





» eflay on the duration of 

human life, ib. 

» meteorological hiftory of 
the year 1723, 509. 

Mepats, of large bronze, colle@ion of, 
lately dug up in the jurifdiction of 
Ccurtray, gor. 

Metcoms, Lord, See DopINGTorF. 

Mercury. See Marer. 

—, experiments for afcertaining 
the freezing point of, 106. Hittery 
of experiments on this fubject, 1og. 

MILITARY arrangements, 22, 87, oO. 

Mitty, Count de, on the method of 
inflating air balloons, 381. 

MINERALOGY, ¢lementery principles 
of, $2, 








Money 
































Money, fcheme of borrowing, in order 


to pay the public debt, 139. 

Monks, their natural btfhory, 39. 
Monrcorrier, M. his ‘heory for the 
direction of air balloons by ears, 380. 
Mores, M. his preparations towards 
a parochial hiftory of Berkfhire, 365. 
Morveavu, M. produces inflammable 

air from potataes, 381. 

», on a foffile incombuf- 

tible coal, found at Rive de Gier, 506. 

» ona portable chemical 

apparatus, so8. 

» on the combination of 
vineg:sr with Bifmuth, and the proper- 
ty in the acetous acid, of preventing 
the p-ecipitation of nitre with Bifmuth, 
by water, 5¢9. 

Moscow defcrived, 332. Its market 
for ready-made houies, 334. 

Muccer, the Ruffian hiftorian, account 


of, 333. 


Ne moral, the queftion 

concerning, agitated, $55 

NeEGRoEs, the flavery of, its enormous 
cruelty and injuftice, 154. 

NEWINGTON, Stoke, annual revenue of 
the manor of, 32. 

New Zealand cekcribed by Capt. Cook, 
54: 

Nitre. See Bocnaute. Sce Mor- 
VEAU. 


trs. See BERTHOLET, 

‘@) . See CorNETTE. 
Om at, particular: concerning him, in his 
voyage back to Otaheite, 58,62. His 


adventures at the Happahee Ifles, 124. 
OxicEn, convicted of falfehood, 131, 














Atn, how fara neceffary evil, 570. 

P Patras, Dr, his experiments on 
the congelation of mercury, 1451. 

PARLIAMENT, reform of, in point of 
reprefentation, infifted on, 143. The 
point contefted with Soame fenyns, 
350. 

Peat, dug in Berkfhire, account of, 36. 

Pever the Great, Empesor of Ruflia, his 
character, 420. 

PetrexsBurG, thort ketch of a view of, 
417. 

Puaxttus, conje&ures on the introduc- 
tion of, into the religtous rites of the 
ancients, 526. 

PutocisTon, in metals, different quan- 
tities of, 304. 

Prospuoric acid, SeeLavorsier. See 
LASSONE. 

Puospuorus, See Lavonsrer, See 
Lassone. See Sacs, 

PuospHorvus, that impbibes and emits 
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light, like the Bolognian fone, method 
of making, 326. the note. Its propers 
ties philofophically inveftigated, ib, 

Prace, M. Dela, on the determination 
of the orbits of comets. 495. See alfo 
LAVOISIER. 

Prants, medicinal, inquiries concerne 
ing, 507, 

PoLaNnp, account of its government, 196. 
Of the di/fidents there, 197. General 
divifion ot the inhabitants, 198. Sla- 
very of the peafants, ib. Farther ace 
count of the government, 253. Gee 
nivus and manners of the people, 255. 
The court, 256. An elettion dinner 
at Grodno defcribed, 929, Bad accom- 
modations for travelling, ib, Peafantry 
compared with the Swifs, 330. 

Potyrus in the inteftines, 506. 

Poor peuple, apology for tneir faults, 
430. 

Portat, M, his obrvations on the 
lungs, and on the pulmonary confump- 
tion, 440. 

Praitestrey, Dr. his experiments rela- 
tive to phlogifton, and the feeming cone 
verfion of water into air, 132. 

Prinne, William, fhort encomium en 
his character, 34. 

Prisons of France, report concerning, 
mace to the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces, 487. Srcaifo TENON, 

Provinces of the Netherlands, their 
union eccmpared with the Achawana 
league, and the Swils confederacy, 53l6 

PusBcic credit, nature and principles of, 
difcuffed, 365. 

UICKSILVER. See Mercury, 

O See Hutcuins. See BraGogn, 

EF UGEES, French, inthe dominions 

R of the King of Proffia, great nume 
ber of, in confequence of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, 519. 

Revicion, fecret, of the ancients, curie 
ons refearches into, 524. 

Resinous fubftances, phenomena ate 
tending the diffolutions and precipita- 
tions of" in {pirits of wine, 505. 

Ricwarpson, Profeffor, fpzcimen of his 
peetry, iI. 

Ricurisy, Cardinal, founds the French 
Roval Academy, 260. 

Rocues, M, des, his differtation on the 
military ftate of the Netherlands, soa. 

Roman antiquities in the Auftrian Nee 
therlands, gol. 

Ronpeavu, M, concerning a ftone, with 
all the chera¢ters of a real Bezoar, 
found in an ab/ce's‘in a woman's head, 
496. 


Russia, manners of the peafants in that 
CUUNITY, 
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céuntry, 7. ‘Their diverfions, 38. 
Their enjoyments, g. Domeftic man- 
ners of people of rank there, 10, Ver- 
fes relative tothe climate, 11, Bodily 
conftitution of the Roflians, 135. 
Their taxes, revenue, &c. 137. Amount 
of their troops, 139. Accommodations 
for travelling in that country, 331. 
Ready made houfes, moveable, 334. 
Prefent Emprefs and Court of Ruffia 
defcribed, 418. Hofpitality of the 
nobles, 41g. Retrofpeftive view of 
the remote hiftory of Ruffia, 547. 
Great charaéter of Ivan HI, 550. De- 
generacy of his fucceffors, 551, Prefent 
Emprefs of, her laudable attention to 
the education of the young Princes, 
56S. 


ABATIER, M. his remarks on the 

S thoracic duct, 489, 

Sace, M. his method of rendering phof- 
phorus tranfparent, 493. 

Saussure, M. his obfervations on aire 
balioons, 380, 

Szyour, M, Dionis de, his new analy- 
tical methods of folving difterent que- 
ftions in aftronomy (fifteenth memoir) 
4 2. 

Sz all Mr. John, fhort account of his 
character, 34. 

Snaw, parith of, fome particulars rela- 
tive tO, 37 

Suerts, wonderfolly minute, difcovered 
by the microfcope, rgr. 

SuiPPinG of the ancients, ftate of, with 
refpeét to the fails, 544- 

Surp-timbéer. See Limnourc, 

Sicity, firft peopling of, 539. Civi- 
lization of, 540. Learned men of, 
541. Luxury introduced, 542. 

Sippons, Mrs, verfes on her excellence 
in ating, 27. 

StanGELanopT, M. Van, his great cha- 
raéter, 482. His political writings, 
483. wae 

Society for promoting (cripture know- 
ledge, p!an and ¢efign of, 29. Account 
of commentaries and effays publifhed 
by, ib. 

Sr Evremonp, Monf. died renouncing 
the chriftian religion, yet was buried 
gratis in Wettminfler-abbey, 45. 

Suipuur, See FouGeroux. 

Swiss, their confederacy in the year 1307, 
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compared with the Acha@an league, and 
with the union of the Belgic provinces 


in 1579) 532+ 
"Tie ofa Tub, Bifhop Atterbury’s 


ideas relative to the author of, 46, 

Tar Tars, their conquefts in Ruffia une 
der Gengis Kan, 549. 

TarRTELIN, M. de, his effay on certain 
chemical phenomena, 505. 

Tenon, M. his memoiron the French 
prifons, 487. 489. 

Titcet, M, his enquiry into the effe& 
produced on fine gold by the nitrous 
acid, &c. 49%. 

Tr, fulphurated, 305. Alloys of, 310, 


_* how to be diftinguithed, 

218. 

Varnisu, for air balloons, the bef 
method of preparing, 382. 

Vaucuan, Mr. his colle&tion of the 
mineralogical produétions of volcanos, 

18, 

Veto, in the Polith diet, account of, 
196. 

Worn D’Azyr, his memoir relative to 
the human fetus, 489. To the anato- 
my of three monkeys, 490. 

Vittrorsin, M, his differtation on the 
religious myfteries of the ancients, 
525. ' ' 

Vimecar, obfervations on its combi- 
nation with Bifmuth, 509. 

VirGuta Divina, See BLETOR. 

UncLe, etymology of, 174. 

Vorcanic produ€tions chemically ex- 
amined, 305. 

Votcanos, mineralogical productions 
of, defcribed, 518, 


» 


App, Black, chemical experi- 
ments on, 104, 

Water, drops of, inclofed in cryftals, 
&c. their origin, 506, 

Wepcwoop, Mr. his experiments on 
wadd, 104. 

Writaker, Mr, his account of a cu- 
rious phenomenon refpeCting the river 
Lambourne, 37. 

WaitinG. See Lerrers, 


AMOISKE, a Polifh nobleman, his 
laudable plan for the enfranchifes 
ment of his vaflals, 198, 


























ERRATA én the 717 Volume of the Review. 


Page 4,1. 1, infert the date of the year, wiz. 1755. 

eo 23, |. 10, del, the comma at /rderal, and place a comma after /pirit. 

=-— 43, Let. 38, 1.3, for clergyman, r. clerg ymen. 

44, 1. 12, take away the comma after Letter; and, two lines lower, del, the come 

ma after anfwer, and remove the ‘ and’ which immediately follows, 

50, 1. 14 from bottom, for guadruped, 1. guadrupeds, 

74, |. 6. from bottom, for ever, r. mevere 

75, 1. aa, after /eaf, put a comma. 

77, |. 6. from bottom, for thofe, r. thefe. 

86, 1. 7. from bottom, for efconades, r. efconades, 

93> par. 2, I. 6, for sedomatous, 1. edematous, 

115, 1.9. from bottom, for is, r. are. 

135, Art. X. the reference to our lat Appendix fhould be 566, 

142, in the reference at the bottom, for May, 1. June. 

159, Art. 53, 1.4, for on, ©. in. 

163, 1.10, take the a from before ‘ tran/lation,” and place it before * tranflator," 

in the fine following, 

164, inthe note for Lucanr, r. Lucaris. 

170, Notes, |. 1, for * under,” r, render. 

— 176, (in the Article of Lemon’s Etymology) 1. 16, for * gend, end,” r. geud, end, 

Ibid. |. 17, for * Doétor,’ r. Dr—, i. e. the two firft letters of Druid, or d'er, and end, 

— 188, 1. 5. from bottom, for ‘ Muffelmen,’ r. Mnffehmans, 

— 193, 1. x and 2, for £ his,” r. this, 

— 204, (in the Article of The Myftery bid, &c.) 1. 13 of that Art. for ‘which is the 
refult,’ r. which in the refult. 

=— 209, (in the Art. of Booth on Paedo Baptifm) 1,17 of that Art. for « Mr. Forbes,” 
r. Mr. Tombes. 

w= 4.5, 1. 5, for ‘ Hygrometer,” r. Hygrometers; and the fame 1, 27. 

— 237, 1. 17, for * only wherein,” r. wherein only. 

— 238, 1. 12, for * moreover,” r. whenever. 

— 239, 1.7, for ‘ forrowful,’ r. foameful. 

Ibid. 1. 8, for § dilate,” r. delineate. 

— 240, |. 2, for Fowles,’ r. Towzle’s. 

— 143, tbe note, 1. 4, remove the comma from propaganda to fenefutis, 

Ibid.\. 5, for * de prompta,” r. deprompta. 

— 277, 1.2, par. 2, for © Cratylis,” r. Cratylus. 

o= 287, 1.27, for 120° 6’ r. 124° 6%. 

— 409, |. 10, for * Lemeris’s,” r. Lemery’s. 

— 319, 1. 20, in the Article of Howes’s Vifitation Sermon at Norwich, for * Rabbinical 
Chriftians,” r. rational Chriftians. 

— 320, 1.23, for ‘ y9iva,” r. yor. 

— 345, 1. penult. for ‘ afferted,’ r. afferting. 

— 382, par. 3, 1.1, for ‘ glue,’ r. dbird-/ime, 

— 385, in the laf line of the account of Chalmer's Opinions, for ‘elaborte,” r. elaborate, 

— 400, I, 2, for Oly,’ r. Ei. ; 

— 401, par. 2, 1. 3, after £ latter,’ add end, 

—- 408, 1. 3, for * Penterofa,” r. Penjferojo. 

— 413, 1. 15, for ¢ obtaining,” r. ordaining ; and for ° obtained,’ r, ordained, 

— 416, par, 2, 1. 3, for * agreeable,’ r. agreeably. 

— 416, par. 2, 1, 1, for § fimilar,” r. famtéiar. 

— 428, par. 2, 1, 15, for ¢ correfpondent,” r. corre/pondence, 

— 434, in the title of Art. VII. inftead of ‘ from Abraham to Faac," r. from Adam: te 

sfese 

— 450, in the title of Art, XI. for ‘ Comedy,’ r. Tragedy, 

— 459, |. 16 from bottom, for * talis,’ r. tales. 

— q61, 1. 4, for © quantitates,” r, guantitatis. 

— 463, 1. 11, for § trumphos,’ r. triumpbos. 

— 465, in the verfe from Homer, for * Eid,” 1. Es n, in two words, 

—— 469, 1. 10, for ‘ faliens,’ r. falians.” 

“= 470, pare 4, 1,1, for ‘del,’ re. dei, 
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TO 


THE READERS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


[N Anfwer to the numerous Enquiries of our Correfpondents, 

concerning a Comprehenfive Inpex to the whole Set of 
MonTHLy REviews, from the beginning of the Work, in 
1749, tothe Year 1784, we can affure our Readers, that there 
is now inthe Prefs a ComPpLETE CATALOGUE of the Books and 
Pamphlets mentioned in our Journal; which, with very few 
Exceptions, will include all the Publications of this Country, 
within the above Period, befide the Foreign Literature. 


This Work will alfo contain a GENERAL INDEX to the re- 
markable Paffages in the principal Articles—Hiftorical, Poetical, 
Philofophical, Medical, Biographical, &c. including all the 
late Difcoveries in Science, Improvements in the Arts, Literary 
Anecdotes, &c. &c. 


a*, The Catalogue Part will give the Size and Price of 
every Book and Pamphlet, with a Reference to the Volume and 
Page of the Review in which alfo its Character, and the Pub- 
lifher’s Name, are to be found. 









































